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Philadelphia, March 1, 1867. 

Sir : I have the honor to present herewith my report on the geology 
of the routes traversed by you in your expedition of 1859 and 1860 to 
explore the headwaters of ^the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. Dr. 
Hine's report of Lieutenant Maynadier's route is also appended. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. V. HAYDEK, 
Geologist to the Expedition, 

Col. Wm. F. Eaynolds, U. 8. lingers U. 8. A., 

In cMrge of Eoopedition to headwaters Missouri 

and Yellotcstone rivers. 



HISTOEICAL mTEODUCTION. 



In presenting what may be regarded as a final official report ui)on the 
geology of the great region drained by the Missouri river and its tribu- 
taries, it may be well to give a sort of historical resum^ of the labors of 
other explorers that have preceded me. While my own labors, which 
have extended over a series of years, indeed from the spring of 1853 to 
the autumn of 1866, more or less, have brought oat the greater part of 
the definite scientific results, I do not wish to pass by the valuable labors 
of those frontier men who were not as well prepared to develop the con- 
tinuous geological structure over large areas. 

The first reliable explorers who added anything of value to the scientific 
knowledge of the upper Missouri district, were those enterprising trav- 
elers, Lewis and Clarke, who made an expedition up the Missouri river 
and across the mountains to the Pacific ocean and baek, during the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. Considering the period when this expedition was 
undertaken and the grand results brought out by their report, it may 
justly be regarded the first expedition ever made on this continent. 
The descriptive portion of their journal is excellent, indeed almost 
unsurpassed for beauty and accuracy, but they seemed to have no 
definite idea of the geological age of the country examined by them. 
Still they gave so accurate descriptions of the general physical features 
of the bluffs, coal-beds, &c., that their report has proved an excellent 
guide to subsequent explorers. They often mention beds of "stone- 
coal,'' (lignite,) different strata of sands, sandstones, clays, &c,, yet do 
not suggest any idea of the age of these deposits. A small collection 
of cretaceous fossils obtained by these travelers, enabled Dr. Morton to 
show the existence of the cretaceous formations on the upper Missouri.* 
In 1832 Prince Maximilian, of ^N^euwied, passed up the Missouri river, 
and the results of his travels were embodied iii one of the most magnifi- 
cently illustrated works in our country. The illustrations have the merit 
not only of great artistic skill, but also of most remarkable accuracy. 
The sketches were all taken from nature, and present a very true and 
vivid picture of the country, as well as of its aboriginal inhabitants. 
He mentions the occurrence, in numerous localities, of sands, clays, and 
lignites, and also observes that he collected ammonitesj baculitesj and 
other cretaceous fossils, all along the river from the source of the Mis- 
souri to the Big Sioux. 

This statement led Yon Buch to observe that "this great river 



* Synopsis of the Organic Remains of the Cretaceous Groups of the United States, &c. 
ByS. G. Morton. Philadelphia: 1834. 
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(Missouri) flows uninten*uptedly from the foot of the llocky mouutains. 
through strata of chalk, at least as far as the mouth of Sioux riveii 
This is the result of the accounts and collections of Prince Neuwiedj 
and of the report of the celebrated astronomer Nicollet."* | 

Nothing very definite was ascertained, however, respecting the geology 
of the country by this expedition, except to confirm the fact of the 
existence of a cretaceous formation on the upper Missouri, indicationg 
of which had already been determined from the collections of Lewis and 
Clarke. He also obtained a fine specimen of the remains of a sauriaB 
animal, characterizing the cretaceous period which was described by 
Goldfuss as Mosasauriis Maximilian^ fragments of which were in the 
collection of Lewis and Clarke. 

The next important expedition into that country wa;S made in 1839, by 
the distinguished geographer Nicollet. He ascended the Missouri no 
farther than Fort Pierre, in latitude 44° 23^, yet from his observations 
the first reliable information was obtained in regard to the extent and 
interest of the cretaeeous rocks in that region. He collected a good 
many cretaceous fossils at different points along the river, especially 
at the Great Bend, all of which were described by Conrad and Morton 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 

Although he i)assed rapidly through the country, he formed a tolera- 
bly accurate idea of its geology, and gate in his report a vertical section 
of the rocks. He seems to have had no knowledge of No. 2, and repre- 
sented two of the subdivisions of No. 3 as distinct formations. He siays 
that at or near the mouth of the Big Sioux he saw a carboniferous lime- 
stone, and as no rocks but those of the Dakota group occur there, he was 
mistaken. As he did not go above Fort Pierre he did not see anything 
.of No. 5, though he obtained some of its characteristic fossils, which may 
have been presented to him by members of the American Fur Company. 

It seems somewhat remarkable that so many travelers should wander |d 

over this region during a period of so many years, and yet throw so little 

definite light over its geology. A few facts have been gathered here and 

•there sufficient for our home geologists to draw a few inferences, but 

nothing that would extend our geological knowledge over large areas. 

Mr. Edward Harris, who accompanied Mr. Audubon to the mouth of 
the Yellowstone in 1843, was instructed by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia to make some observations on the geology of 
that unknown region. His communication to the Academy on his return 
was very interesting, and contained many important facts, and from his 
notes and collections the compiittee were able to arrive at still more 
important conclusions. The committee, consisting of Professors Rogers, 
Morton and Johnson, reported that they found incontestable proofs of a la 
fresh-water formation in that region. From one locality Mr. Harris f** 
obtained a specimen of "brown ferruginous rock, containing three or foai' 
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species of fresh- water univalve shells of the genera lymnea^ planorbiSy 
&c. One of the species of planorbis, it is conjectured, may be a form 
extinct, but the mutilated condition of the specimen prohibits a positive 
opinion. This bed of clay also contains leaves of deciduous trees, bear- 
ing a close resemblance to those of the beecht" It will be seen at a glance 
that these remarks, indefinite as they are, refer to the presence of the 
great lignite basin on the upper Missouri. I have seen in the collections 
of the Academy of Katural Sciences two or three fragments of rock 
which have been baked by the ignition of the lignite beds, bearing upon 
them quite distinct impressions of dicotyledonous leaves. 

At various times specimens of mammalian remains were brought in by 
gentlemen connected with the American Fur Company, indicating the 
existence of an interesting deposit on White river; the first account of 
which w^s published by Dr. H. A. Prout, of St. Louis, in the American 
Journal of Science, 1847. 

In 1849 Dr. John Evans, one of the assistants in the geological survey 
of the Chippewa land district, under the direction of Dr. D. D, Owen, 
wa« sent by that gentleman on an expedition to the Mauvaises Torres 
of White river. He there secured a fine collection of mammalian and 
chelonian remains which were investigated by Dr. Leidy, of Philadel- 
phia. He also collected many interesting cretaceous fossils which were 
described by Dr. Owen, and published in his final report in 1852. Dr. 
Evans's observations, embracing a section of the Bad Lands, together 
with a description of their physical features, were also published in this 
report. . 

In the following year Mr. Thaddeus A. Culbertson visited the upper 
Missouri country under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, 
during which expedition he collected some interesting vertebrate remains 
from tlie White river formations. He also ascended the Missouri on the 
fur company's boat to a i)oint above Fort •LTnion, noting the character of 
the surface of the country, and the occurrence of lignite beds at various 
localities. It will be seen, however, on examining his report, that he 
collected no specimens, and gave no definite idea of the age of these- 
formations. 

In the spring of 1853, Dr. Evans again visited this country incident- 
ally while on his way to Oregon Territory, in the geological survey of 
which he was engaged, under the patronage of the general government. 
During this expedition he made another extensive collection of verte- 
brate remains, and some fresh-water mollusca at the Bad Lands of White 
river, as well as some cretaceous fossils from Sage creek. The mamma- 
lian remains of this expedition were also studied by Dr. Leidy, and the 
invertebrate fossils by Drs. Evans and Shumard, and published in the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, and 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Louis. 

At the same time, (1853,) Mr. F. B. Meek and the writer Avere employed 
by Professor James Hall, of Albany, New York, to \m\,\iXi^^^"\\iJccvQv^ 
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of White river, for the purpose of making a collection of the cretaceous 
and tertiary fossils of that region. Many interesting and important 
facts were obtained during the expedition in regard to the geological 
structure of the country from Fort Pierre to Council Bluffs, which formed 
the basis of a paper read by Professor Hall before the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, at the Providence meeting in the 
summer of 1855, The mammalian remains collected during this trip 
were placed in the hands of Dr. Leidy for examination, and the new 
species of cretaceous fossils were investigated by Messrs. Hall and Meek 
in an interesting memoir published in the transactions of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. A brief, vertical section 
accompanied this memoir, showing the order of the superposition of 
the different cretaceous beds. In the spring of 1854, subsequent to all 
these expeditions, the writer visited the upper Missouri country and 
spent two years traversing various portions, a portion of which time he 
was aided by Colonel A. J. Yaughan, Indian agent, and afterwards by 
Mr. Alexander Culbertson, and other gentlemen of the American Fur 
Company. During this expedition the writer traversed the Missoiui 
river to Fort Benton, and the Yellowstone to the mouth of the Big 
Horn river, also considerable portions of the Bad Lands of White river, 
and other districts not immediately bordering upon the Missouri. 

The vertebrate remains collected by the writer during the various 
expeditions to that country, commencing with the spring of 1853, and 
ending with the autumn of 1860, as may be seen by reference to the 
various papers by Professor Leidy, in the proceedings of the academy, 
embrace a larger number of species than all those previously known 
from that country, many of which belong to new and remarkable genera. 

Large collections of moUusca were also obtained from the cretaceous 
and tertiary formations, which have since been published by Mr. Meek 
and the writer, with remarks on the geology of different portions of the 
country, in several memoirs read before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia. The writer accompanied the expeditions 
under j^he command of General G. K. Warren, and every facility was 
afforded by that intelligent and most able officer for carrying out his 
geological and natural history operations. 

A portion of the above historical remarks were taken from a memoir 
by the writer, entitled "The Geology and IvTatural History of the Upper 
Missouri," published in the transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, at Philadelphia, in 1862. It was my object to point out to the 
readers of this report some of the pioneers whose labors have done 
much toward calling the attention of the world to this great west. 
How much of definite knowledge they gave to the world in regard to 
the geology and natural history of this great region, I leave to the 
careful student of history to decide. The different books and memoirs 
in Tognrd to this country, which have been published during a period of 
over 50 years, are accessible to any earnest, ttiOTo\\^\\ ^twd^^t. Auy 
w/in who regards the permanency or endurance oi A^\% o^vi t^\»\\\^\\v>»\\^ 
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will not iguore auy of these frontier men who made their early explorations 
under circumstances of great danger and hardship; and yet, two official 
State geological reports of Kansas, and one railroad geological report 
of southeastern Nebraska, have been recently published in which all 
former explorations are entirely ignored, and one not acquainted with 
geological literature would infer that the authors of these rei)orts had 
studied tire geological structure of Kansas and !N^ebraska for the first 
time, while not one of the reports contains anything imi)ortant that had 
not been published years before. If we make a comparison of geological 
maps, it will be seen at a glance that the first one that makes any pre- 
tensions to accuracy was prepared by me and published in the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, May, 1857.* This map contains 
my own personal examinations of that region up to that date. If a com- 
parison be made between my map and those of Professors Marcou and 
Rogers, neither of whom ever ^isited that i^ortion of the west, it will be 
seen at once that there are few i)oints in common. I would also say that 
tbe geological map of the country west of the Mississippi, published by 
Professor James Hall, without date, in General Emory's Mexican 
Boundary Report, was not prepared until after mine was published. 
Connected with my geological map is a section of the different forma- 
tions from the mouth of the Platte to Fort Benton. In June of 1858 I 
published,, in the proceedings of the academy at Philadelphia, a second 
edition of my geological map, with such additional infonnation as I had 
obtained during the year 1857 as geologist to the expedition to the Black 
Hills, under command of Lieutenant G. K. Warren, topographical 
engineers, United States army. Again, a third geological map was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, in 1862, to accompany a memoir ^^on the geology and 
natural history of the ui)per Missouri." The map which accompanies 
this report contains all the information that we have additional, secured 
during a period of two years' exploration by the expedition to the head- 
waters of the Missouri and Yellowstone, under the command of Colonel 
William F. Raynolds, United States engineers. The details of the 
geology, especially in the vicinity of the mountain ranges, are approxi- 
mately correct. I have now personally explored the greater portion of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Colorado, and I do not 
think that future examinations will essentially change the published 
results, though a more detailed State survey may modify them to some 
extent. 

During the summer of 1866 I made a very successful toiu* to the Bad 
Lands of White river, passing up the Kiobrara river to the mouth of 
Rapid river, then to the head of Little White river, examining some 
portions of that great tertiary basin not before seen by me. Several 
new species of vertebrate remains were found, which are now in the 
possession of Dr. Leidy for examination. 



*' Notes explanatory of a map and section illustrating l\\e geo\o^\ca.\ ^Xxviictoax^ Oil ^<i wsvss^- 
tiy bordering on the MiaBouri river, &c., May, 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sketch of physical geography of the Missouri valley— A verX(>e^i3rade of 
ASCENT from Mississippi to the base of the Rocky mountains — BcackJIills— 
Laramie range— Big Horn and Wind River mountains— Differ EiiJi: ^Jeologi- 
cal formations of which they are composed— Missouri river and its 'ijrIbu- 
taries— Yellowstone, Big Horn, Tongue, and Powder kivERS— Muscle'Shell, 
Little Missouri, Big Knife, Heart, Cannon Ball, Grand, Moreau, aWbIg 
Cayenne rivers— White river, Niobrara, Platte, Milk, White EAR^yifl,- 
James, Vermilion and Big Sioux rivers. ':-' 

The physical geography of the Missouri valley will be spoken of in 
this chapter, or so far as it relates to the geology, and will more fally 
explain the geological chart. 

Nearly all the vast area west of the Mississippi may be divided into 
mountain and prairie, for very soon after i)assing westward from Leaven- 
worth there is very little timber to be seen except that which skirts the 
streams. This consists mostly of cottonwood. A few low oaks or pines 
I found on the dry hills, and here and there an elm or ash. The whole sur- 
face is undulating ; ridge on ridge and hill on hill as far as the eye can 
reach. This combination of mountain and prairie may be said to com- 
prise what is generally known as the Eocky Mountain region. As ^ve pro- 
ceed westward we find that the ascent is gradual, at first not more than 
one foot per mile, gradually increasing until we approach the mountain 
elevations where the gTade of ascent becomes 40 to 50 feet per mile. If 
we examine in their order some of the barometric profiles which have been 
made along the line of the routes explored for the Pacific railroad, we can 
readily ascertain the gradual ascent toward the mountain elevations. 

Leaving St. Louis w^estward, we gradually ascend, passing over a 
prairie country for the most part, for the distance of nearly 800 miles, 
and wiien we have reached an elevation of 0,000 feet we come abrui)tly 
to the lofty, rugged i)eaks w^hich comi)ose the various series of elevated 
ridges. Examining the general maj) of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, published by the War Department, we observe that the immediate 
Eocky Mountain region is not composed of merely a single lofty, ui)- 
heaved ridge extending across the continent, but a vast series of ridges 
or ranges, which, taken singly, do not seem to have any definite trend, 
but when viewed in the aggregate extend across the map in a direction 
nearly northwest and southeast, forming a zone or belt 500 to 1,000 miles 
in width from east to west. From longitude 96^ westward to the foot of 
the mountain ridges the country traversed exhibits the true typical 
prairie ; no timber being found to any extent, except that which skirts the 
streams. From thence to the Pacific coast we have what may be called 
the true mountain portion, which is composed of a vast number of ridges 
of elevation, interspersed with beautiful valleys, many of which are 
remarkable for their fertility. Some of the valleys are quite large and 
surrounded by the mountain ridges as by gigantic walls. 

If we examine the barometrical profile constructed by (governor 
Stevens, from St. Paul, Minnesota, to tlie foot of the mountains west- 
ward, we find that the former locality is 828 feet above the sea level. 
Near the mouth of the Yellowstone, 670 miles to the westward^ w^ ^Vkj\ 
that the elevation is 2,010 feet above the a^a, *a.wfli1^tt\i^^\vwN^\w?w^<^?w 
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gradual, almost irirpercei)tible ascent in tbat distance of 1,172 feet, or 
an average of ne^rfy two feet to the mile. As we approach the base of 
the mountain r£d^to the ascent continues to increase, and when we reach 
the valley of ,tK5arborn river, 448 miles further west, we ascertain that 
this localitj^ is' 4,091 feet above the sea level, and that in that distance 
of 448 miWs'^^e have ascended 2,081 feet, or nearly five feet to the mile. 
The valley .V>f' Dearborn river is just at the foot of the mountains, and to 
that pojiif Uie country traversed belongs to the true type of the western 
prairie:./; 

Again, if we examine the profile commencing at Council Blufts on the 

Mi/^soi^i river we find the elevation at that point to be 1,327 feet above 

th^'^^.'i level. Thence proceeding westward to the sources of Lodge Pole 

-(frtiJk, at the base of the Laramie range of mountains, we have made an 

•a^ent, while thus passing over the prairie region, of nearly 5,000 feet 

• • . .\Ve thus see that in the distance of 550 miles we have reached an eleva 

/.^ ' .*ti(m of 3,000 feet higher than our starting point by an ascent of five feet 

'••/ to the mile. 

Again, glancing at the profile extending from Fort Leavenworth west- 
ward, we observe that at the ]\lissouri river the elevation is 004 feet above 
the sea. At the base of the Laramie range of mountains 659 miles west, 
the elevation is 6,710 feet. To illustrate the increased rapidity of ascent 
as we approach the vicinity of the ni^land ridges, we see that the eleva- 
tion at the forks of the Platte is 3,000 feet above the sea, making an 
ascent from the Missouri river to this point, a distance of 413 miles, of 
2,096 feet, or about five feet to the mile. From the forks of the Platte 
to the foot of the Laramie mountains, a distance of 413 miles, we find 
an increased elevation of 3,716 miles, or 15 feet to the mile. After reach- 
ing the base of the elevated ridges, the ascent is more or less abrupt, 
sometimes rising to the height of 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the open 
prairie country around. 

We might continne our remarks in regard to the profiles still further 
southward with similar results, but we have said enough to indicate the 
beautiful unity in the physical development of the western portion of 
our continent. We have shown tliat the whole country west of the 
Mississippi to the Pacific may be regarded as a vast plateau, and that 
it was gradually elevated until the crust of the more central portions 
was strained to its utmost tension, and that it then burst and along here 
evolved the lofty ranges which, taken collectively, now pass under the 
name of the Kocky mountains. 

So far as my own obsei*vations have extended there appear to be two 
types of mountain elevations, namely : those elevations which have a 
granite nucleus and form long continuous lines of fracture, with far less 
irregularity of outline, and those ranges which are composed of erupted 
ro(;ks which are very rugged in their outline and irregular in their trend. 
The Black Hill, the most eastern outlier of the main moimtain range, 
I)resents an excellent illustration of the first type. Very little was 
known of these mountains until they were exi^lored in the summer of 
1857, by an expedition placed by the War Department under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant G. K. Warren, United States army, to which expe- 
dition the writer was attached as geologist and naturalist. A prelimi- 
nary report of tbis results of this exploration was presented to the War 
Department under the title of " Explorations in Nebraska and Dakota 
in the years 1855, 1856 and 1857." 

The Black Hills lie between the 43d and 45th degrees of latitude and 
the 103d and 105th parallels of longitude, and occui)y an area about 
100 jjiiles in length aud 60 in brea<lth. Accordingto Lieutenant Warren 
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the shape of the mass is elliptical and the major axis trends about 20^ 
west of north. The base of these hills is about 2,500 to 3,000 feet above 
the sea, and the highest peaks 6,700 feet. The whole range is clasped, 
as it were, by the north and south branches of the Big Shyenne river, 
the most important stream in this region. The north branch passes 
along the northern side of the range, receiving very many of its tribu- 
taries and most of its waters from it, but takes its rise far to the west- 
ward of the range, near the source of Powder river, in the '' divide'' 
between the waters of the Yellowstone and those of the Missouri. 

The South Fork also rises in the same divide, flowing along the south- 
ern base of the range, and also receives numerous tributaries which have 
their sources in it. These two main branches unite about 30 miles east 
of the Black Hills, forming the Big Shyenne, which empties into the 
Missouri about 60 miles above Fort Pierre. The Moreau, Grand, Cannon 
Ball, and other rivers flowing into the Missouri north of the Shyenne 
and south of the Yellowstone, rise in a high tertiary divide north of the 
Black Hills, and are for the greater part of the season quite shallow and 
sometimes nearly dry, but the Little Missouri derives a portion of its 
waters from the Black Hills through a number of small branches which 
flow from the northwestern slope. 

We thus see that the Black Hills do not give rise directly to any im- 
portant stream, if we except the Little Missouri, a few branches of 
which flow from springs near the base of the hills, but afford a compar- 
atively small supply of water from that source. 

We will now allude for a moment to what we believe to be the eco- 
nomical value of the timber in the Black Hills to the people now rap- 
idly settling Dakota Territory. As we have previously remarked in this 
chapter, these hills occupy an area about 100 miles in length and about 
60 in breadth, or 6,000 square miles. I think it is safe to say that at 
least one-third of this area, or about 2,000 square miles, is covered with 
excellent pine timber, or 1,280,000 acres. Now the next question arises, 
how is this timber to be made available? As I have before remarked, 
the two forks of the Shyenne river, as it were, clasp the Black Hills, 
the two branches passing along close to the northern and southern bor- 
ders of the hills. Last four to six months of the year these streams are 
quite high. The logs could be cut and transported to the sides of these 
streams during the dry season, and when the streams are high in the 
spring of the year they could be taken down into the Missouri river 
with a good degree of safety and ease. At least, that is my impression. 
In a report made to Lieutenant G. K. Warren, March 15, 1856, 1 made 
use of the following language in reference to this matter: '^Tbe Black 
Hills which appear in the distance, and derive their name from their 
dark and gloomy appearance, contain an inexhaustible quantity of the 
finest timber, mostly pine, which will doubtless remain undisturbed for 
many years to come. I will, however, propose a plan for obtaining this 
timber and rendering it usefid to future settlers ; though I do it with some 
hesitation, lest it may seem visionar5\ The left fork of the Shyenne 
passes through the northern portion of the Black Hills, and even therc^ 
is a considerable stream, from 30 to 50 yards wide. In the spring the 
river is much swollen, and the current exceedingly rapid, arid the tim- 
ber, if cut and hauled to the banks of the river, might be floated down 
into the Missouri with considerable safety and ease." At the time the 
above was written I had seen but little of the Black Hills, and nothing 
was known of the geography of the forks of the Shyenne. 

The geological structure of the Black Hills may be mewt\«v\^^ Vnvx^^-^ 
in this connectioi?, Tbe nucleus or central portioxv \^ eom^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^'^ 
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feldspatliic ^Taiiite, witli a series of metamorphic slates aud schiste 
superimposed, and thence ui)on each side of the axis of elevation the 
various fossiliferous formations of this region foUoAv in their order to the 
summits of the cretaceous, the whole inclining against the granitoid 
rocks at a greater or less angle. There seems to be no unconformability 
in the fossUiferous rocks, from the Potsdam inclusive to the top of the 
cretaceous. From these facts we draw the inference that, prior to the 
elevation of the Black Hills, which must have occurred after the deposi- 
tion of the cretaceous rocks, all these fornmtions presented an unbroken 
continuity over the whole area occupied by these mountains. This is 
an important conclusion, aud we shall hereafter see its application to 
other ranges, and also to the Eocky Mountain range taken in the aggre- 
gate. 

Proceeding in a southwest direction from the Black Hills, we lind that 
there are ample proofs of the connection of these hills with the Laramie 
mountains through a low anticlinal which can be followed for many 
miles. It is sometimes concealed by the recent tertiary beds, but it 
reappears at different i)oints. By the Laratnie mountains we designate 
those eastern ranges which extend from the Ked Butt^s southward to 
the Arkansas. This range, when examined in detail, is composed of a 
large number of smaller ranges, all, as far as I have observed, of the 
true granitic type. The trend of the whole group is very nearly north 
and south, northward as far as Fort Laramie, where they make an 
abrupt flexure around to the west and northwest, and gradually cease 
or die out at the Eed Buttes. From this i)oint, westward and nortliward, 
there is a space of from 20 to 40 miles in width destitute of mountain 
elevations, though the strata exhibit evidences of dislocation or crust 
movements. 

Geologically the Laramie range is also composed of a granitoid nu- 
cleus, with the fossiliferous for nuitions, Silurian, carboniferous, red arena- 
ceous beds, (triassic,) Jurassic, cretaceous-, and in many places lignite 
tertiary, inclining from each side of a central axis at various angles. It 
is from these mountains that the numerous branches of the Platte have 
their sources, extending a distance of nearly- 400 miles. From the 
observations w^hich I have made in this range, it seems to me that the 
conclusion is plain that all the above-named rocks, in a nearly or quite 
horizontal position, were continuous over the whole area at ])reseut 
occupied by it some time during the tertiary x>eriod. 

The most important outlier of the Kocky mountains, on the eastern 
slope, is the Big Horn range, which, though somewhat irregular in the 
shape of its mass, has a general trend nearly northwest and southeast. 
It occupies an area about 180 miles in length and 50 in breadth. Near 
latitude 43Jo f\nd longitude 102^ the line of fracture seems to have par- 
tially died out, as it were, toward the south or southeast, and to have 
made a gradual flexure around to the west, the whole range soon losing 
its granitoid character, and becoming entirely comi>osed of mere modern 
eruptive rocks. The eruptive portion continues westward until it joins 
on to the Wind River range, near the sources of Wind river. At the 
southern end of the Big Horn mountains we can trace a single low awti 
clinal across the prairie connecting these mountains with the Laramie 
range at the Red Buttes, on the North Platte. We also know, by the 
position of the sedimentary beds upheaved along the mountaiins, that 
these moimtains also form a connection with the Wind River range by 
the gradual flexure westward of the eruptive rocks. The central por- 
tion of these mountains is also composed of granite and granitoid rocks, 
with the same series of fossiliferous formations, inclining at various 
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angles from each side of the axis of elevation, as are seen around the 
Black Hills and along the Laramie mountains. Some of the more lofty 
peaks are Irom 8,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea, and are covered with 
perpetual snow. We think that the evidence is quite conclusive that, 
up to thie time of the accumulation of a large portion of the lignite ter- 
tiary beds, all these formations, from the Silurian to the true lignite strata 
inclusive, were in a horizontal position, extending continuously over the 
whole area occupied by the mountains ; but, as they were slowly ele- 
vated, the central portions were removed by the erosive action of 
water. The eruptive portion which unites the Big Horn range with the 
Wind Eiver mountains is exceedingly picturesque, presenting the appear- 
ance of a connected series of basaltic cones, and so rugged and inacces- 
sible are they that the persevering trappers have never been able to 
l>enetrate them in their hunting explorations. 

Like the Black Hills, the Big Horn range does not give rise to many 
important sub-hydrographical basins. The largest stream in this region, 
and one which gives name to the mountains, rises in the Wind Biver range, 
passes through the Big Horn mountains, and unites with the Yellow- 
stone about 70 miles to the southward. Before reaching the mountains 
it takes the name of Wind river, and assumes the name of Big Horn 
after emerging from them. This range, however, constitutes quite an 
important feeder to the Yellowstone. Powder river, which rises in 
this range by numerous branches, drains a large area, mostly lignite 
tertiary, and pours a considerable volume of water into the Yellow- 
stone, near longitude 105^o and latitude 40jo. Tongue river is the next 
most important stream which, though not draining so great an are^ as 
Powder river, empties into the Yellowstone a much larger volume of 
water. 

The Medicine Bow and Sweetwater mountains appear to be of the 
same character, for the most part ; but on the east side of the Sweet- 
water river the evidence of igneous action is shown on a large scale. 
The ancient volcanic material would seem to have been elevated to a 
great height in but a partially fluid condition, and then to have gradually 
cooled, affecting to a greater or less extent the fossiliferous strata in 
contact. 

Near the junction of the Popo Agie with Wind river, we come in full 
view of the Wind Eiver mountains, which form the dividing crest of the 
continent. The streams on the one side flowing into the Atlantic, and 
those on the other into the Pacific. This range is also composed, to a 
large extent, of red and gray feldspathic granite, with the fossiliferous 
rocks inclining high upon its sides. After passing the sources of Wind 
river, the mountains appear to be composed entirely of eruptive rocks. 
Even the Three Tetons, which raise their summits 11,000 feet above the 
ocean level, are formed of very compact basaltic rock. The Wasatch 
and Green Eiver ranges, where we observed them, have the same igneous 
origin, and the mountains all along the sources of the different branches 
of the Columbia exhibit these rocks in their fiiU force. In Pierre's Hole, 
Jackson's Hole, an(J other valleys surrounded by upheaved ridges, these 
ancient volcanic rocks seem to have been i^oured out over the country, 
and to have cooled in layers, giving to vast thicknesses of the rocks the 
appearance of stratified beds. 

The mountains about the sources of the Missouri and Yellowstone 
rivers are of eruptive origin, and in the valley of the Madison fork of 
the Missouri are vertical walls of these ancient volcanic rocks 1,000 to 
1,500 feet in height, exhibiting the appearance of stratv^ed<kfe\>^%^Xi%^^e£^- 
ping at a considerable angle. As we pass Aonvu t\\^lA.?^^Qts.^^ ^^^ 
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ii^me beds of feldspathic rocks and mica and clay slates beneath the 
eruptive layers, dipping at the same angle. After passing the divide 
below the Three Forks of the Missouri, we see a number of partially 
detached ranges, which appear to be. of the same igneous character. In 
the Belt, Highwood mountains, and indeed all along the eastern slope 
in this region, we find continual evidence of the outi>ouring of the fluid 
material in the fomi of sui-face beds or in layers thrust between thefos- 
siliferous sti*ata. These igneous beds thin out mpidly as we recede firom 
the point of effusion. A large number of these centers of protrusion 
may be seen along the slope of the mountains west of the Judith range. 
The erupted material sometimes presents a vertical wall 3()0 feet high, 
then suddenly thins out and disappears. The Judith, Bear's Paw, and 
Little Kocky mountains seem to be composed for the most part of gi*anite 
and other rocks, with igneous proti*usions here and there. I had sup- 
posed, from the observations made in my former explorations, that the 
central i)ortions of our mountain ranges are composed of feldspathic 
granite, and to a certain extent this is true of the more eastern outliers, 
but the observations during this expedition have convinced me that 
these rocks, which I have classed as eruptive, compose by far the greater 
portion of the mountain masses of the west. 

In this connection I have thought it best to remark more systemati- 
cally in regard to the principal rivers that drain this immense area of 
country. The Missouri river and its tributaries forms one of the largest 
as well as most important hydix)graphic/al basins in America. It drains 
an area of nearly or quite 1,000,000 square miles. Taking its rise in the 
loftiest portion of the Eocky mountains, near latitude 44P, longitude 113°^ 
it flows northward in three principal branches, Madison, Gallatin, and 
Jefferson forks, to their junction, and then proceeds onward until it 
emerges from the gate of the mountains, a distance of nearly 200 miles ; 
it then bends to the westward, flowing in this direction to the entrance 
of Wliite Earth river, a distance of nearly 500 miles ; it then gradually 
bends southward and southwestward to its junction with the Mississippi, 
a distance of 1,500 to 2,000 miles. The branches which form the sources 
of the Missouri rise in the central portions of the Eocky mountain range, 
flowing through gTanitic, basaltic, and the older sedimentary rocks until 
it emerges from the gate of the mountains, when the triassic and Jurassic 
are shown. The falls of the Missouri, extending for a distance of 20 or 30 
miles, cut their way through a great thickness of compact triassic rocks. 
Below the falls the channel makes its way through the soft yielding clays 
and sands of the cretaceous beds for about 250 miles, with the exception 
of the Judith tertiary basin, which is about 40 miles in length. The cre- 
taceous beds continue extending nearly to the mouth of Milk river, where 
the lignite tertiary formations commence. These are also composed of 
sands, marls, and clays, as the character of the valley will show. The 
river flows tlirough these tertiary rocks to the mouth of Heart river 
below Fort Union, a distance of nearly 250 miles, where the cretaceous 
rocks come to the surface again. These latter rocks extend nearly to 
Council Bluffs, a distance of over 500 miles. I have estimated the dis- 
tances in a straight line as nearly as i)ossible. Just above Council Bluffs 
the coal measm^e limestones commence, and the vfilley of the Missouri 
gradually becomes more restricted, though it is of moderate width even 
below the mouth of the Kansas. 

The Yellowstone river is by far the largest branch of the Missouri, 

and for 400 miles from its mouth up it seems to be as large as the Missouri 

itself from Fort Union to Fort Piern?. It is navigable for large steamers 

during' the sprmg and ofivly summer for 300 to 400 miles above its junc- 
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»tioii with the Missouri. This river also takes its rise in the main di\ade 
of the Rocky mountains, near latitude 44^o and longitude llQo, in a lake, 
as some suppose, called Yellowstone lake, which is about 60 miles long 
and 10 to 20 wide. Its channel is formed in rocks similar to that of the 
Missouri, about 400 miles of its course passing through lignite tertiary 
beds. The character of its valley is very similar to that of the Missouri. 
Most of the important branches of this river I have alluded to in the 
preceding portion of this chapter. Tongue and Powder rivers, which 
are quite long branches, have their origin in the Big Horn mountains, 
their channels cutting through the different rocks that surround the Big 
Horn range. Tongue river is nearly 150 miles in length, and flows for 
the most part through the soft yielding rocks of the lignite tertiary. 
Powder river is from 250 to 300 miles in length, and also flows nearly 
all its course through the same tertiary beds as Tongue river. 

Passing below Fort Union we observe on the right side of the Mis- 
^souri river several large rivers, as Little Missouri, Big Knife, Heart, 
Cannon Ball, Grand, Moreau, and Big Shyenne. The Little Missouri 
receives a small portion of its waters from the Black Hills, but most of 
its branches have their origin in the prairie. The Big Shyenne, though 
receiving most of its waters from the Black Hills, takes its rise far 
west of the hills in the tertiary beds ; but after flowing past the Black 
Hills wears its channel through the cretaceous beds of Kos. 4 and 5 of 
the section. The other rivers mentioned above take their rise in the 
legnite tertiary beds, near the eastern base of the Black Hills, and flow 
through lignite tertiary rocks until very near or quite te their junction 
with the Missouri. 

The Teton river takes its origin in the northwestern river of the White 
River tertiary, runs nearly east, for the most part through formations 
Nos. 4 and 5 of the cretaceous period. It drains an area about 100 miles 
in length and 30 to 50 miles in width. The next most prominent stream 
is White River, which is noted for its relations to the Bad Lands, and 
giving name to one of the most remarkable tertiary deposits in the 
world. It takes its rise in the prairie near latitude 42^o and longitude 
104^ ; flows for a time in a northeast direction, then bends around so as 
to enter the Missouri a little south of east near latitude 43^ 41' and longi- 
tude 09 JO. Nearly its entire course is through the White River tertiary 
beds, and for the greater part of the year its waters are so full of sedi- 
ment that they are quite unfit for use. When they stand for a time a 
thick scum accumulates on the surface which has much the color and 
consistency of cream. The water itself looks much like very turbid 
lime-water and is very astringent to the taste. It has generally a wide 
open valley, tolerably well wooded, and abounding in fine grass, and 
has always been a favorite resort for the Indians. The road between 
Forts Laramie and Pierre passes along the valley for a considerable dis- 
tance, through some of the most picturesque scenery in the west. It 
has numerous branches, but the only one of importance is called the 
South Fork, and is nearly as large and long as the main stream. It 
drains an area about 250 miles in length and 40 to 60 in breadth. 

The jSTiobrara river is the next most important stream, and as the area 
drained by this stream has been the subject of much interest to the 
inhabitants of Nebraska and Dakota, I take the liberty of quoting the 
minute and excellent description of Lieutenant Wari'en :♦ '^ The Niobrara 
being a stream heretofore unknown, and one in which the people of 



* Letter to Hon. G. W. JoDes, relative to his explorations of Nebtaftka. Tcrt\\«t^ ^ i««v- 
uary, 185i?. 
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Nebraska feel much interest, I shall describe it in detail. The area 
occupied by the Niobrara is about 450 miles in length from east to west, 
and from 40 to 60 miles in width from north to south.'^ 

The next sub-hydrograi)hical basin, and perhaps in many respects the 
most important one in the Missouri valley, is that of the Platte, which 
empties into the Missouri river near latitude 41^ 3' 24''. Its valley forms 
a natural grade for a railroad to the foot of the mountains, and already 
one has been constructed from Omaha City, 305 miles, and before this 
report will be given to the world, it will doubtless be completed to the 
foot of the mountains. 

The Platte river takes its rise in the Lanimie rangCj and flows for the 
greater part of its course through the more recent beds of the tertiary 
deposits. The area drained by this river must be at least 600 miles 
from east to west, and 80 to 150 from north to soutlj. Although a wide 
stream, 1,000 yards or more, the water is so shallow and the channel so 
shifting that it can never be rendered navigable even for Mackanaw 
boats. Even the fur traders have never been able to rely for the trans- 
portation of their furs and skins. 

On the left or north side of the Missouri there are comparatively few 
branches, the principal of which are Milk, White Earth, James^ Ver- 
milion, and Big Sioux. The three last named rise in the far north and 
flow through a much more rocky region and over a stony bed, and their 
waters as they pour them into the Missouri contain far less sediment 
then any of the others. Indeed, most of the rivers previously described 
flow through a more or less barren country, with a thirsty atmosphere and 
a still more thirsty soil, and on their way to the Missouri they lose nearly 
or quite all their waters. Many of these long rivers, as Grand^ Cannon 
Ball, and Shyenne, in the autumn frequently become so dry as to cease to 
be running streams, while perhaps 100 miles above their mouths if in the 
vicinity of some mountain, there is a full supply of water. The Musde- 
shell river is a fine example. Toward the source of this river it is a fine 
running stream : in the dry season it is lost almost entirely before reaching 
the Missouri. Much more might be said in this connection, but enoagh 
has been written to enable the reader to comprehend to some extent iSe 
vast geographical area drained by the Missouri river and its tributaries* 



CHAPTER II. 

SYSTEM OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

xranite, azoic and eruptive rocks — lower silurian fotsdam sandstone — 
Carboniferous rocks, triassic and jurassic— Cretaceous rocks, lower 
SERIES— General section of the cretaceous rocks of the northwest — 
Dakota group— Fort Benton group— Niobrara division — Relations of the 
lower cretaceous series of the northwest to subdivisions at foreign 
localities— Upper cretaceous series of the northwest — Fort Pierre 
group — Fox Hill beds— Relations of the upper cretaceous series of the 
northwest to European divisions — ^Tertiary rocks — General section of 

THE tertiary ROCKS OF THE NORTHWEST— FORT UNION OR GREAT LIGNITE 

GROUP — Wind River deposits — White River group — Loup River beds. 

The observations which have already been made in regard to the 
geology of the northwest, have served to fix upon a permanent basis 
the various geological formations that exist there. In order that the 
succeeding chapters may be better understood, I have thought it best to 
introduce in this chapter the brief descriptions of the different geologi- 
cal divisions, from a paper prepared for the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia, and published in December, 1861, by Mr. F. B. Meek 
and the writer, soon after my return from the west as geologist to the 
exjdoring expedition to the head-waters of the Missouri and Yellowstone 
rivers, under the command of Captain William F. Raynolds, topograph- 
ical engineer. In a subsequent portion of this report, under the head of 
general geology, I shall give a more detailed account of each of the 
divisions named, witli lists of the fossils known to be found in each. 
GMie object of this chapter is to render the narrative portion of the report 
more intelligible. The rocks observed in the northwest belong to the 
different geological periods in the following order: 
I. Granite, stratified azoic, and eruptive rocks. 
II. Potsdam sandstone, (silurian.) 

III. Carboniferous rocks, including Peruvian. 

IV. Triassic or red arenaceous deposits. 
v. Jurassic beds. 

VI. Cretaceous with its divisions. 
VII. Tertiary deposits. 

VIII. The various superficial deposits. 

It will be sufficient to remark here that the first division forms the 
nucleus of the various mountain chains. By granite or granitoid I 
mean those imstratified crystalline rocks which hold a lower position 
than any of the stratified deposits, and for the most part possess a uni- 
form character, forming the central portions of the larger mountains; 
by stratified azoic, a series of non-fossiliferous stratified beds, apparently 
sedimentary between the granite and Potsdam sandstone; and by erup- 
tive rocks, those which have been melted by volcanic heat and brought 
to the surface in a more or less fluid condition at various periods. The 
carboniferous rocks form a belt or zone around all the mountain eleva- 
tions — as also the red arenaceous deposits, or triassic beds. Although 
the evidence is not perfect, it is generally understood amow^ ^^^ciVci^v^l^ 
that these red beds are of triassic age. 
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LOWER SILURIAN (PRIMORDIAL) ROOKS. 

Ill March, 1858, Ave announced in a paper read before the academy, 
that we had identified fossils of the age of the Potsdam sandstone 
among the collections brought by Lieutenant Warren's expeditions 
from the Black Hills, Nebraska. Previous to that time no organic 
remains of that age had been recognized, either from there or from the 
Eocky Mountain ranges further west. The specimens then identified by 
us were collected by one of the writers, (Dr. H.) who acted a« geologist 
of Lieutenant Warren's expedition. They consist of Lingula prima^ L. 
antiqua, and an obolella with fragments of a trilohite of primordial type, 
similar to some of those occurring in rocks of that age in Wisconsin. 
In the following pages of this paper we give descriptions of apparently 
the same trilohite mentioned above, and of a small pterojwd f of the genus 
puginuculu^^ from the primordial or Potsdam sandstone at a locality near 
the head of Powder river on Big Horn mountains, a part of the Rocky 
Mountain range, near latitude 43^ 30' north, longitude 108^ west. These 
fossils were collected by one of the writers, (Dr. Hayden, who acted as 
geologist of Captain Raynolds's expedition,) from a brownish, somewhat 
laminated, sandstone, also containing a lingula apparently identical with 
L. antiquaj but smaller than the average size of that sheil. At this and 
other localities alon^ the Rocky mountains, west of the Black Hills, as 
well as the latter, this rock was seen resting either directly upon granitic 
masses, or ancient upheaved metamorphic slates. %lt the Black Hills it 
is usually only from 50 to 80 feet in thickness, but in the Big Horn 
mountains it sometimes attains a thickness of 200 feet. Up to tiiis 
time we have no positive evidence of the existence of any of the usually 
succeeding Silurian and devonian rocks, throughout all this region, nortb 
of the South Pass, latitude 42o 31' north, longitude lOQo west. From 
the latter locality we have identified specimens of Salysitss catenulata 
and a few other fossils probably of upper Silurian age.* Xortli of this, 
however, so far as we know, the primordial sandstones are directly suc- 
ceeded by heavy deposits of carbonilerons age, of arenaceous and more 
or less pure limestone. Surmounting the latter, there were also seeu 
occasional local beds of magnesian limestones of the same age, and con?: 
taining some of the same fossils as those referred by us and others in 
eastern Kansas to the Peruvian epoch. As it is our purpose, however, 
to confine our remarks more particularly to the strata from which the 
fossils described in this paper were obtained, we pass on to the 

JURASSIC ROCKS. 

In a paper already referred to, (published by us in the March number 
of the proceedings for 1858,) we. announced that we had identified Juras- 
sic types of fossils among the collections brought in from the Black 
Hills by Lieutenant Warren's expedition. So far as we know, these 
were the first true Jurassic fossils ever identified from the region of the 
Rocky mountains. In April, 1860, one of the writers, (F. B. M.,) and 
Mr. Henry Engelmann, recognized some of the same species along with 
a few new forms, in the collections brought by Captain Simpson's expe- 
dition, from equivalent beds at Red Buttes on the North Platte, and 
from near Uintah and Weber river in TJtah.t 

The specimens of this age, collected during Captain Raynolds's exi)edi- 
tions, are, in part, from near the head of Wind River valley, in the 
Rocky mountains, latitude 43^ 30' north, longitude 110^ west, and 



* Transactions American Philosophical Society, Mat c\i 4, \B^9, '^a^e 137, 
fSee Proceedings of the Academy, April, 1860, page VX^. 
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Toin Big Horn mountains, latitude 43^ 30' nortli, longitude 108^ west, 
^t both of these localities, at the Black Hills, and at the Red Buttes, 
)n tlie IN^orth Platte, as well as at the other localities already mentioned 
n Utah, the rocks containing these Jurassic fossils consist of a series of 
grayish, ash-colored and red argillo-calcareous, more or less gTitty, strata, 
rith beds of soft dark-brown and reddish sandstones. These beds 
^reserve a remarkable uniformity of character taken as a group, wher- 
ver they have been seen, and need never be confounded with the creta- 
eous or tertiary rocks so widely distributed over the northwestern 
erritories, even where no fossils are to be found. They are usually only 
oen as we approach the mountains, near which they rise from beneath 
be cretaceous strata. 

The organic remains found in these series present, both individually 
biid as a group, very close afl&nities to those in the Jurassic epoch in the 
>ld World 5 so close indeed, that in some instances, after the most careful 
comparisons with figures and descriptions, we are left in doubt whether 
bey should be regarded as distinct species, or as varieties of well known 
European Jurassic forms. Among those so very closely allied to foreign 
urassic species may be mentioned an ammonite we have described under 
be name of A. cordiformis, which wo now regard as probably identical 
vitb A. cordatMSj of Sowerby ; a gryplicea we have only been able to dis- 
tinguish as a variety from G^ cal^la^ Quenstedt; ebpecten, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from P. lensj Sowerby ; a modiola,, very closely allied to M, 
^Aincellata^ of Goldfuss ; a helemnite^ agreeing very nearly with B, exoen- 
':rictiSy Blainville, &c. 

At the same time that the fossils of this group of strata are gener- 
ally so closely analogous to known Jurassic species of the Old World, 
bhey are all clearly distinct from any of those found in our cretaceous 
rocks above. In short, their Jurassic age is as susceptible of demonstra- 
bion, both upon stratigraphical and palaeontological evidence, as that of 
succeeding rocks above them, or any part of the green sands of New 
Jersey, belong to the cretaceous epoch. The facts, likewise, nearly all, 
is we have mentioned on former occasions, point to the conclusion that 
they hold a rather low position in the Jurassic system. At nearly all 
bhe localities already mentioned, where these well-marked Jurassic rocks 
[)ccur, there is, at their base, a more or less extensive series of brick-red 
strata, consisting of fine-grained areno-argillaceous material, with local 
intercalated beds of gypsum. These red strata seem to be nearly always 
destitute of organic remains, but from their position we have been 
inclined to regard them as probably of triassic age. During Captain 
Raynolds's expedition, however, some fossiliferous seams were found 
near their base, probably 300 feet below the horizon of the beds con- 
taining so many Jurassic fossils. Among these we recognize one Lin- 
gula hrevirostruj and Monotis ciirta^ Hall, sp., both of which are common 
in the beds containing the Jurassic fossils at the Black Hills. From this 
fact we are inclined to think that at least a large part of the red, gyp- 
sum-bearing strata of this region should also be included in the Jurassic 
system. These beds augment greatly in thickness as we go southward, 
and, as Dr. Newberry and others have shown, similar if not equivalent 
strata are developed on a grand scale in INTew Mexico. Whether this 
vast series of red beds in the southwest belongs to the Jurassic or tii- 
assic epoch, or whether they represent both in part, are questions it 
would be wandering from our subject to attempt to discuss here. 

CRETACEOUS ROCKS, (LOWER SERIES.) 

In our jpiipor of Mnrchj J 858, already cite^d, w^ \iv«i\\\Xo\vfe^ \v^n'vcv^ 
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recognized fresli or brackish- water shells in Lieutenant Warren's collet 
tions from the southwest base of the Blaek Hills^ obtained, apparently, 
from the base of the cretaceous series of that region. These fossils con- 
sist of a unioj a small plaiiorhis, and fragments of some small univalves 
like palttdinciy all of which were found associated withim perfect speeimeni p 
of ostrea. The beds containing these fossils i)resent a somewhat mixed 
character, being composed in part of light- gray clays and purple argillo- 
calcareous seams. The fresh- water shells were found in the latter hard t^, 
seams, which sometimes assume nearly the aspect and composition of t ^-^ 
true limestone. This formation rests directly upon the Jurassic strata, '^i; 
and seems to pass beneath the older cretaceous beds.* Among Captain 
Baynolds's collections, now before us, from the head of Wind Eiver vallqf, 
we also recognize, from a precisely similar bed, fragments of a wmo, 
with great numbers of a melania^ and a beautiful little neritella^ whidh. 
although completely mineralized, retains its original zigzag bands w 
dark and light colors.t 

The bed containing these fossils here, like that at the Black Hills, reste 
directly upon the Jurassic strata, and appears to dip beneath the creta- 
ceous, while its fossils are in exactly the same state of preservation as 
those collected at the Black Hills. As it differs at both these localities 
in its lithological characters, from all of the well-defined tertiary beds of 
the northwest, and its fossils are not only clearly distinct from the known 
tertiary forms of that region, but all present a more ancient asi)ect, we 
are still inclined to think it really holds a position near the lower part 
of the cretaceous series of that region. Until this can be determined, 
however, upon stratigraphical evidence, we do not feel warranted in 
assigning this formation a place in the general section of the creta- 
ceous rocks of the northwest, since it may prove to be of tertiary, or 
even possibly of Jurassic age. For, as all palaeontologists are aware, the 
remains of fresh-water mollusca cannot be relied upon in determining the 
age of strata, exceptin g where they happen to be specifically identical with 
forms known to occur elsewhere in well-established horizons. This arises 
from the fact that they are very similar in rocks of all ages in which 
they are known to occur, or, at least, that they do not present peculiar 
distinctive features in different formations in so marked a degree as 
marine shells. 

Since the first publication of a general section of Nebraska cretaceous 
rocks, based upon observations made by us in 1853. while on an expedi- 
tion for Professor Hall, and subsequently published by him and one of 
the writers, (F. B. M.,) in the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences,! our knowledge of the range and thickness of these 
rocks, as well as of their relation to each other, and to cretaceous beds 
elsewhere, has been much extended. We have also been able, from 
the collections subsequently brought in by various expeditions from 
localities scattered over wide areas, not merely to add largely to the 
number of species previously known to be embraced in the cretaceous 
fauna of this region, but we have also extended our knowledge of their 
geographical distribution and vertical range. Consequently we have now 



* At the time we published these facts we were led, by the discovery here of fresh-wator shells, 
in such a position, to think that some estuary deposits of doubtful age, near the mouth of 
Judith river, on the Missouri, from which Dr. Leidy had described some saurian remains 
resembling Wealden types, might be older than tertiary. Later examinations, however, 
have demonstrated that the Judith beds contain an entirely different group of fossils from 
those found in the rock under consideration, and that they are really of tertiary age, and 
hold a position at the base of the great lignite series of the northwest. 
t Descriptions of the Jatter iyvo fossils are given in another part of this paper. 
t December, 1861. Mem. Am. Acad. Arts and Sc\., Boston, xoX.^^^.^.^^.Ti^V. 
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he means of constructing a section of these rocks that will give a more 
lear and accurate idea of the relative importance and thickness of the 
ubdivisions, as well as their relations to each other, and of each to the 
p^hole. Hitherto, in all the sections of these rocks published, the sub- 
livisions have been designated merely by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Sxperience has taught us that inconvenience and confusion are apt to 
.rise from the use of this kind of a nomenclature, because these larger 
groups are constantly liable to be confounded with unimportant sub- 
Livisionsof local sections, to which it is almost indispensably necessary 
o apply numbers. This being the case, we propose to designate each 
tf these formations by a distinct name, retaining, however, opposite 
>ach name, the same number formerly used for each group. In select- 
ng names we have preferred those derived from localities to such as 
night be suggested by the lithological or palseontological characters of 
;he dijfferent rocks; because however appropriate such a name as 
^ inoceramus bedj" or " silicious group,'' may be for a formation at a given 
ocality, it will generally be found inapplicable if we attempt to trace 
ie rock over areas of any great extent. 

Our names have also been selected from localities where the particular 
Tormation named is known to be well developed and readily recognizable. 

In accordance with these views we present the following section : 

General section of the cretaceous rocJcs of Nehra^lca, 
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ensis, &c. 

Dark bed of very fine unctuous clay, con- 
taining much carbonaceous matter, with 
veins and seams of gypsum, masses of 
sulphuret iron, and numerous small 
sea)p8, Bshes, loca\ filling depressions 
( in tho bed below. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE 
General section of the cretaceous rocks of Nebraska — Continued. 
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Geologist* will undersUind that we do not regard the several i-ocks to 
which we have applied the names Dakota group, Fort Benton group, &e., 
as being always separately and individually recognizable at widely distant 
parts of the world, nor even in all cases throughout North America. 
They are marely convenient subdivisions, presenting more or less marked 
lithological and paleontological peculiarities, due to physical ngeneie8 
that were probably in some instancea comparatively local iu their action; 
tliough ii> other cases we have been able to identify the equivalents of 
some of them, as we have shown on former occasions in New Jersey, 
Alabama and New Mexieo.f When we wish to draw parallels bebVMn 
these rocks and those of the creta«eous system of the Old World, how- 



" This ia A. Ttxanui of Roemer. It is on the authority of Mr. Gabb that it is hera 
regarded as identical with A. vespertinas of Morton. We should never have suspectod tbii 
from Dr. Morton's figure, but Mr. Gabb assures as thnt after a careful examinalion of Dr. 
Morton's specimen, be can see no difference. 
/See Proceed. Aeid. Nat. Sd. Pbila., Nov,, 1E5P, Kii4Mav, l^il. 
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ever, we find it necessary to group them together, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, into two, or at any rate not more than three, prin- 
cipal series. 

Dakota group. — ^Although we stiU retain this as a distinct rock, our 
l)resent impression is that it is probably only a subdivision or member 
of the Fort Benton group. StiU, until more fossils can be obtained from 
it in the region of the typical localities, the question whether or not it 
should rank as a distinct formation must remain an open one. That it 
is at least as old as the Fort Benton group, however, is clearly demon- 
strated by its position beneath some two hundred feet of that rock near 
the mouth of Big Sioux river, where the latter formation is seen to pass 
l)eneath the Mobrara division. 

This order of superposition is also known to prevail throughout a con- 
siderable area in northeastern Kansas and southeastern Nebraska, as 
may be seen at hundreds of localities where all the strata lie in a nearly 
horizontal position. 

That this rock cannot be referred to any older ex)Och than the creta- 
ceous, is also equally clear from the modem affinities of numerous fossil 
leaves embedded in it. Among these remains Dr. Xewberry and Pro- 
fessor Heer have identified the genera Populus, Salix, Almus^ Flatanus, 
Liriodendron, &c., &c.* The few animal remains yet found in it are 
merely casts of shells referable to the genera Pharella^ Axin^ea, Macfra^ 
and Cyprina. 

Along the Missouri, in the region of the mouth of Big Sioux ri\'er 
and below, this rock consists mainly of yellowish and reddish sandstones, 
in rather thick beds, interstratified, however, at places with beds of yel- 
low and ash-colored clays and impure lignite. In this region it is gen- 
erally quite distinct from the Fort Pierre group above, but farther south, 
in Kansas, the two rocks seem to be less distinct, while at the Black 
Hills and along the Rocky mountains west of these the whole aj^pears to 
be represented at places by a series of alternating sandstones and. clays. 
Below the mouth of Big Sioux river this formation is seen at some 
localities resting directly upon the limestones of the coal measures; but 
in northeastern Kansas it usually reposes on a series of reddish and vari- 
ous-colored clays, probably of Jurassic age. 

Kear the Black Hills, and along the Rocky mountains west of there, 
apparently representative beds were usually seen to be immediately 
underlaid by well-marked Jurassic strata, excepting at the localities 
Avhere the brackish-water deposits already mentioned appear to intervene 
between them and the jurassic.t This rock has not yet been satisfac- 
torily recognized on the upper Missouri, though there is a similar form- 
ation near the mouth of Judith river, and below there, which we have 
sometimes thought may possibly represent it; until we can know more, 
however, in regard to the relations of the Judith river bed to the other 
rocks of the series in that region, and have an opportunity to examine 
more of its fossils, it would be unsafe to refer it to the Dakota group. 
The fossils collected from the sandstone here alluded to, near the Judith 
river, belong to the genus Inoceramus^ Tancrediaj Mactra^ Baculitenj 
&c., all of which are distinct from the species yet obtained from any of 
the known horizons elsewhere. 

In our paper of May, 1857, we pointed out that the Dakota grou^) 
(which we then designated as formation No. 1) is represented in New 
flersey and Alabama by a series of more or less arenaceous clays and 

•Proceed. Acad. Dec, 1858; Am. Journ. Sci., new ser., vol, 27, \ft^^', «\?>q'^^\^>\^^^» 
[This brackish -wa^cr bee? we tbink probably belongs to the f oimftlion^ "a-^^^i^ c,QTi%\^^\^<\^"^ » 
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sandstones, with lignite and leaves of dicotyledonous trees.* Since that 
time Dr. Newberry has traced it from near the Arkansas river, in Kail* 
sas,by the remains of its characteristic flora, far in to N'ew Mexico, where 
he found it surmounted by a great thickness of Avell-marked cretaceona 
rocks.t Dr. Shiimard also thinks he can recognize it in Texas, at tike 
base of the cretaceous series of that Statcf 

Fort Benton group, — This formation usually consists of dark gray lam- 
inated clays, with thin, lighter-colored arenaceous partings, and layers 
and beds of sandstone. Towards the upper part, near its connection 
with the Niobrara division above, it sometimes includes intercalated 
layers of gray limestone, in all respects similar to the lower portion of 
the overlying rock, while at some other places its upper portion passes 
into a dark shale. It seems to attain its greatest thickness in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Benton, where the entire hills, eight or nine hundred feet in 
height, appear to be comi)osed of it. Until we can haA^e more exact 
information, however, in regard to the range of the organic remains, 
through this great thickness of strata, we must have some doubts in 
regard to whether there may not also be some representation here of the 
Dakota group. 

This seems to be the more probable when we bear in mind that the 
rock under consideraticm becomes, as already stated, blended with the 
latter formation further south at the Black Hills and along the Rocky 
mountains west of them. 

The Fort Benton group has a wide geograi>hical extension in the 
country west of the Mississippi, though neither it nor the succeeding 
rock above aj^pears to have any well defined representatives as a dis- 
tinct formation in Alabanui, New Jersey, and other States east of the 
!Mississii)pi, as was i)ointed out by us in May, 1857.§ 

The highest northern locality at which we have any knowledge of ite 
(existence is on the north branch of the Saskatchewan, some thirty or 
forty miles west of Fort i\ la Corne near latitiule 5tt north, where Pro- 
fessor Hind discovered siiecimens which were referred hy one of ns 
(F. B. M.) to this horizon.ll We had also x)reviously referred to the 
same i^osition some specimens discovered by Professor S. I. Dawson, at 
a locality 1250 miles west of Fort Garry, on the Assiniboine river.H 

It is known to occur in northeastern Kansas, as well as in Ai'kansas; 
and in 1857 Ave i)ointed out that it is ])rol)ably represented by one of 
the beds in Mr. Marcon's section of Pyramitl mountain, in the far 
southwest. Dr. dewberry's investigations, in connection with Lieuten- 
ant Ives's expedition, seem to show that it is extensively developed in 
Xew Mexico, though it ax)pears there to be generally blended with the 
Niobrara division, the two forming together the middle division of his 
section of the cretaceous, of Xew Mexico, which attains a thickness of 



*Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., Marcli, 1857, p. 117. 

tAmerican Jomnal Sci., sec. ser., vol. 29, p. 208, March, 1860. 

t See an important paper on the Geology of Texas, by Dr. B. F. Shumard, in Trans. St. 
Louis Acad. Sci,, vol. 1, p. 582. It is a source of much regret to those interested in the 
progress of geological science in this country that circumstances have prevented this able 
geologist from completing the survey of Texas. 

^We have sometimes suspected that the bed in New Jersey containing Vtnilia Conradi, 
Scaphites hippoertpis^ and Pholadomya occidentalism Morton, might belong to this horizon, 
from the analogy of these species to some of our far western Fort Benton group forms, but 
we have been assured that they occur in New Jersey, mingled with other species only found 
in our upper cretaceous beds of Nebraska. 

II See Professor Hind's report on Saskatchewan and Assiniboine, Expl. Ex., i). 179, 
Toronto, 1859. 

If See Professor Dawson's report on explorations of the country between Lake Superior and 
the Ked River settlements, p, 18, Toronto, 1859. 
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ftom 1,200 to 1,500 feet. Dr. Shumard has also identified it in Texas, 
where it is apparently quite thin.* 

All the facts show that this rock thins out, both in the south and at 
the north, in an easterly direction, its greatest thickness being at Fort 
Benton and along the mountains south of there, and in New Mexico, 
while on the Missouri, between James and Big Sioux rivers, it is only 
about 100 feet in thickness ; and Dr. Shumard gives 50 feet as its thick- 
ness in his Texas section. 

This formation contains a number of interesting organic remains, 
some of which are known to have a wide geographical range, and, as 
may be seen by the foregoing section, also pass up into the succeeding 
rock above. We also have reason to believe that several of them like- 
wise occur further south in the formation below, thus apparently link- 
ing together, as already suggested, these three rocks as subordinate 
members of one great series. At any rate, the fossils described by Dr. 
Shumard from the " marly clay, or Bed Eiver group" of his Texas sec- 
tion, which, we think, he has correctly placed on a parallel with our 
Dakota group, (No. 1, of former sections,) are both individually and as 
a group apparently very closely allied to forms occurring in the forma- 
tion under consideration in Nebraska. For instance, his Inoceramus 
eapulus is scarcely distinguishable, as he has suggested, from our J. 
umhonatus J and, we think it probable, hm Ammonites Graysonensis is not 
distinct from A, percarinatusy Hall and Meek. Again, his ScaphiteSy 
vermiculus is allied to our 8. larvceformis. 

Niohrara division. — The typical localities of this rock are along the 
Missouri, near the mouth of Niobrara river, where it forms perpendic- 
ular cliffs, from 90 to 100 feet in height. In this region it consists 
mainly of lead-gray, richly calcareous marl, which, where long exposed, 
assumes a light butf or whitish color, and presents much the appear- 
ance of true chalk. Below it passes into more compact beds of soft 
blnish gray limestone. It is first seen in descending the Missouri, a 
short distance below the Great Bend, where it rises by a gentle dip from 
beneath the succeeding formation, (the Fort Pierre group.) Further 
down the river it is seen to rise higher and higher, and gradually 
assumes the character of a surface rock, not far below the mouth of 
iSTiobrara river. When much exposed to the action of the weather, here 
and on Little Blue river, near the northern boundary of Kansas, it 
becomes a rather hard whitish limestone. This formation can be traced 
by exposures in northeastern Kansas, near Little Blue and Smoky Hill 
rivers, through Arkansas, into Texas and New Mexico. 

In 1857 we pointed out that it is represented by the upper beds of Mr. 
Marcon's Pyramid mountain section ; and Dr. Shumard has placed the 
" Washita limestone" and " indurated gxay marl" of his Texas section 
on a parallel with it and two of the same beds in Mr. Marcon's section. 

At the Black Hills this rock sometimes presents its normal appear- 
ance, but generally there, as well as along the Eocky mountains further 
west, it is scarcely distinguishable lithologically from the formation 
below. The fossils hitherto found in it in Nebraska are Ostrea congestOj 
Inoceramm prohlematictiSj J. aviculoidesy and a small baculitej together 
with large scales of fishes ; all, excepting the fish scales, being identi- 
cal with species found in the strata beneath. Inoceramus prohlematictiSj 
or at least a form scarcely distinguishable from that si)ecies, and Ostrea 
congestay occur in it almost everywhere that it has been met with. 

In Texas, Dr. Shumard found in the bed he places on a parallel with 

* Transactions St. Louis Academy of Sciences, vo\. \, ^. ^i^. 
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this formation, Holmter simplex, Epiaster elegans, Cidaris ^mt^aiiO' |l>* 
HUSj Gryphcea IHtchen, (common A^ariety, and G, Tucunieariij) G. HnuaUf 
Marcon, (not Sowerby,) Ostrea mihovatay (0. Marshiij Marcon,) O. oarv 
natUj 0. quddriplicata, Janira Texana,, J. Wrightiij Inoceramus problems 
tieusy Pdchymya AustinensiSj Lima crenulicostay Ter^ratula Wa4!oeMU^ 
Turrilites BrazoenmSj Ammonites Texantui^ A, Brazcensis^ Samites Frt^ 
montiy and N'autilns Texamis. 

Relations of tlie lower eretaeeoiis series of Nebraska to subdivisions (A 

foreign localities. 

Having now considered in the order of their succession the several 
rocks embraced in the lower series of the Nebraska cretaceous deposit i 
and endeavored, as far as our present means of investigating the subject ifi 
enable us to do, to trace out their relations to the cretaceous bed»rf 
other parts of this country, it will be interesting to see how nearly their 
synchronism with known horizons in the cretaiceous system of the M 
world can be traced out. With this ^iew we have carefhlly comper«d 
with European forms all the fossils in the several ^Nebraska coUeetionft 
from these rocks, including those most recently obtained, to which the 
new species described in this paper belong. These comparisons have 
satisfied us that the formations under consideration — ^that is, the Nio- 
brara division. Fort Benton group, and the Dakota group— represent 
together the lower or gray chsdk, and probably the upper green sandrf 
British geologists, (turonien and cenomanien of D'Orbigny.) We had in 
1856 identified the gray chalk species, Inoceramtis problematicusj in tiiefii 
Mobrara division, (No. 3 of former sections,) and suggested that t^ 
rock, probably, holds a position at about the horizon of the lower chalk 
of the Old World.* More recently, we had likewise mentioned that w 
regarded Ammonites percarinatus^ Hall and Meek, as being, probahljf 
identical with the well-known lower chalk species A. Woolgari^ of Man- 
telLt These faets however, had not so forcibly attracted our attention 
until we commenced the investigation of the collections containing the 
new species described in this paper. 

The e\T[dence upon which we have placed these rocks on a paralld 
^ith the lower or gray chalk of British geologists will be more cleariy 
understood by consulting the following list of species from them, whi(i 
are either identical with, or so closely allied to, species found in that 
position in the Old World, as to be safely regarded, we think, as contem- 
poraneous representative forms : 

Found in the lower series of Nebraska — European lower chalk species: 

Ammonites vespertinus, Mort., represents A. Rhotoma^gensiSj Defr., ai^d 
other lower chalk species. 

A, percarinatuSj H. and M., probably identical with A. Woolgari of 
Mantell. 

Scaphites Warreni, M. and H., scarcely distinct from 8. aequaliSj 
Sowerby. 

8. larvceformisj M. and H., same type as 8, ceqtuilis. Sowerby. 

Nautiltts elegansYSLV. can scarcely be distinct from i\r. eleganSj Sowerby. 

Inoceramus latus f appears to be the same as J. lattis of Mantell. 

Inoceramus problematicus^X cannot be distinguished from J. problemati- 
cus. Schlot, sp. 
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* Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelpbia, November, 1850, p. 267. 

t Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, October, 1860, p. 419. Mr. Gabb 
lias also suggested in a note to p. 129 of his Synopsis Cretaceous Fossi's, that the rocks 
under consideration may represent the lower chalk of England. 
/ TAIs species is said to also occur in the upper green sand of Eviroi^e. 
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Inoceramus problematiciis is most frequently met with in the Niobrara 
[vision, but is also sometimes found in the Fort Benton group 5 all the 
bhers are generally peculiar to the latter rock in N'ebraska. Inocera- 
U8 lattis^ Ammonites vespertintis^ and a species very closely allied to 
^autilus eleganSj are found in Texas in beds apparently representing the 
iobrara division. Other species from our lower series of Nebraska, 
milar to lower chalk forms of the Old World, might be mentioned, but 
16 foregoing list includes the most striking examples. We may, how- 
rer, state that, with a few doubtful exceptions, nearly all the other 
3ecies yet known in the lower series of Nebraska cretaceous rocks 
resent much nearer affinities to lower chalk forms than to species 
olding a higher position in the cretaceous of the Old World. The most 
uportant exception to this rule we have met with is Inoceramus umbo- 
atus, which is evidently closely allied to J. involuttis of Sowerby, from 
16 upper or white chalk. There still remains, however, some doubt in 
3gard to the position of this fossil in the Nebraska formations, no speci- 
leos of it having yet been collected in situ by any person familiar 
itii the order of succession of the Nebraska rocks. 

UPPER CRETACEOUS SERIES OF NEBRASKA. 

Ibrt Pierre group. — In the foregoing review of the lower series of 
Febraska cretaceous rocks, it has been shown that the subdivisions 
ften shade into each other lithologically, and that at least the upper 
uro membeins are so intimately related by the range and affinities of 
leir organic remains as to indicate that they are merely subordinate 
>niiations of one great series, or primary division of the cretaceous 
jTStem. There seems to be no horizon at which we can, upon paleon- 
>logical principles, draw a sharp line separating the beds below from 
lose above, until we ascend to the top of the Niobrara division. In 
rossing this line, however, we not only generally observe a marked 
thological change, but so far as our present knowledge extends, we 
leet with the remains of an entirely different group of animals. It is 
rue, nearly or quite all the genera seen in the beds below are still 
bserved, along with many others in the strata above this horizon, but 
16 species yet found in these upper formations in Nebraska, at least, 
re all distinct from those hitherto found in the lower series. We are 
ware that further investigations may possibly show closfer relations 
etween the organic remains of the upper and lower series of these 
>ck8 in this region than have been hitherto discovered. Yet, when it 
\ borne in mind that our conclusions are based upon a careful study 
nd comparison of extensive collections from numerous localities, scat- 
ired over a great area of country, it will be readily nnderstood how 
ery improbable it is that future explorations will materially modify 
iiese results. 

At the base of the Fort Pierre group, the inferior member of the upper 
eries of Nebraska cretaceous rocks, there is, at some localities along 
lie Missouri below the Great Bend, a local bed, ten to thirty feet in 
iiickness, composed of very dark, unctuous clay, containing great num- 
ers of small scales of fishes, much iron pyrites and carbonaceous matter, 
ith crystals, veins and seams of suli)liate of lime. The bed nsuaUy 
ccupies depressions in the previously eroded upper surface of the for- 
lation beneath. With the exception of the local deposit just mentioned, 
he Fort Pierre group consists of a vast accumulation of fine gray anA 
ark-colored clays in moderately distinct layers, but never presentSs 4. 
aminated or slaty structure like the Fort Benton ^\!0\\\). "S^V^xjl^^Xv 
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these days are soft and plastic, but in drying they often crack and 
crumble so as to obliterate the marks of deposition in vertical exposures. 
This formation composes all the hills on both sides of the Missouri at 
Fort Pierre, and much of the country between there and the Bad Lands. 
It also forms the bluffs along the river below Fort Pierre to the Great 
Bend, just below which the Niobrara division rises above the level of 
the Missouri. From the Great Bend down to the mouth of Niobrara 
river, the country is made up of these two formations, which rise with 
the general inclmation of all the rocks in this region, so that the Fort 
Pierre group finally runs out in the form of outliers on the tops of the 
hills below the mouth of the Niobrara river. Above Fort Pierre it grad- 
ually sinks beneath the Fox Hills group, in the region of Shyenne and 
Moreau rivers, but continues to be seen in the bluffs of the Missouri and 
other streams for some distance beyond. 

On the upper Missouri this formation comes to the surface again, and 
forms much of the country in the region of Milk and Muscleshell 
rivers. It is also known to extend far up into the British possessions— 
some of its fossils having been discovered on the Saskatchewan by an 
expedition sent out by the Canadian government, in 1858, under the 
direction of Prof. S. J. Dawson.* Several of the characteristic fossils 
of this formation were also discovered, in 1858, on the south branch of 
the Saskatchewan, as well as on the Assiniboine and Little Souris rivers, 
by another Canadian government expedition under the charge of Prof. 
Henry Y. Hind.t 

This formation is also known to be well developed at the Black Hills 
and along the Kocky mountains west of there in Nebraska, and extends 
southward at least as far as the region of Pike's Peak. It also exists in 
Texas, though it probably only occurs as thin local patches in the country 
between the Rocky mountains and the Mississippi south of Nebraska. 
We had pointed out its probable existence in Texas in 1856 ;t and Dr. 
Shumard has, as we think, correctly placed on a parallel with it the 
•"Austin Limestone" and "Fish-bed'' of his section of the Texas creta 
ceous rocks.§ The Fort Pierre group is also known to be represented 
on the western borders of North America, or more properly on Van- 
couver island, as well as on Lucia islands in the gidf of Georgia. || 
Coming eastward we find it again represented in New Jersey, and 
extending thence through into Alabama and other southern States. As 
long back as 1834, Dr. Morton had suggested in his S^Tiopsis of Orgauie 
Eemains, p. 25, that the beds at the Great Bend of the Missouri are 
probably on a parallel with the green sand of New Jersey. The iden- 
tity of a few of the Nebraska cretaceous fossils with New Jersey species, 
was also pointed out by Prof. Hall and one of the writers (F. B. M.) in 
a paper published in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, vol. 5, N. S., p. 406, 1854 ; though too little was then 
known in regard to the range of fossils in the Nebraska beds to warrant 
any attempt at drawing parallels between subdivisions. 

** See Report Exploration of the Country between Lake Superior and the Red River Settle- 
ment, Toronto, 1859, page 18. 

t For figures and descriptions of these fossils, see a paper by one of the writers in Professor 
Hind's Report of the Saskatchewan and Assiniboine Expedition, page 18*2. Toronto, 1859. 

t See note appended to the extra copies distributed by us of a paper read before the academy 
in November, 1856. 

$ Observations on the Cretaceous Strata of Texas, by B. F. Shumard, M. D., State Geolo- 
gist. Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci., vol. 1, page 583. 

II See paper by F. B. Meek, describing cretaceous fossils fiom Vancouver inland, in Trans. 
Albany Institute, read December, 1856. Also another paper by same in Proceed. Acad. 
Nat Sci., Phila. for October, 1861, on the Collections of N. W. Boundary Survey. 
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In November, 1856, after we had ascertained with some degree of 
accuracy the position and range of i)articular species in the Nebraska, 
series, and had learned from the New Jersey reports and from Professor 
Cook the range of the same forms in New Jersey, we remarked that 
'^the occurrence of several of the more common and characteristic fos- 
sils of the upper two Nebraska formations, (Fort Pierre group and Fox 
Hill beds,) such as Ammonites placenta^ ISeaphitcs Conradi, BaeuUtes^ 
ovdtiiSj Nautilus Dekayi^^^ in ^the first and second green sand-beds, and 
the intervening ferruginous stratum in New Jersey, as well as in the 
"rotten limestone*' of Alabama, clearly indicates the synchronism of 
these deposits, notwithstanding their widely separated geographical 
I)Ositions.* In May, 1857, we also submitted to the academy another 
paper in which we discussed more at length the relations of the 
Nebraska cretaceous rocks to those of New Jersey and other States, 
giving at the same time for comparison a section of the cretaceous 
strata of Alabama, furnished by Professor Winchell, another of those in 
northeastern Kansas by Mr. Hawn, and a third of the same in New 
Jersey compiled from the reports of Professor Ketchell and Professor 
Cook.t 

As the last mentioned section of the New Jersey rocks will aid in the 
clear understanding of remarks and comparisons in other portions of 
this paper, we reproduce it below as originally i)ublished by us in the paper 
last abo\"e cited. The reader will understand that by formations No. 1, 
No. 4, and No. 5, of Nebraska, in the right hand column, we referred to 
the Dakota group, the Fort Pierre group, and the Fox Hills beds of this 
paper; the intermediate No. 2 and No. 3 (Fort Benton group and 
Niobrara division) being probably wanting in New Jersey. 

New Jersey section compiled from the reports of that State. 
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( 'd'g I Green sand 60 ft. 

a. <j ua g > The sand between the second and third beds has usually been found with 
I cc K I l^c^ch sand, which it closely resembles 45 or 50 ft. 
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I '^ ff I Yellow limestone \ lo'm 

6. ^ -^ w } Green sand, Scaphites Conradi, BaculUes ovatuSj Ammonites placenta^ I au 
I^ScsJ 45 or 50 ft. I;|| 

Sand much colored with oxide of iron, and when sufficiently firm is found almost 
full of the impression of shells, Belemnites mucronatus t 65 or 70 ft. 



. j ^ § I Green sand, Nautilus Dckayi^ Baculites ovatus^ Belemnites mucronatus^t 
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Dark clays with "occasional streaks and irregular spots of green sand," Ammo- 
nites placenta, Baculites ovatus, &c 130 ft. 
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Dark blue, ash colored, and whitish clays and micaceous sand, with thin seams 
of coal. Great quantities of sulphuret of iron. 
/.{ '* Fossil wood is found in some of the layers in large quantities, and some very ^ 5 « 
distinct impressions of net veined leaves were examined in the clay at French's ^'^ 
landing." 130 ft. or more. 
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* Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., November, 1856, p. 267. 
t Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., May, A8&7, p. \Yl . 
/ Belemintella mucronata. 
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In an able and lucid article by Professor Hall, on the distribution of the 
cretaceous rocks of America, and their relations at distantly separated 
localities, published in the American Journal of Science, July, 1857, it 
will be seen he has arrived at nearly the same conclusions iu regard to 
the Nebraska and New jJersey beds. He likewise draws the same paral- 
lels in an elaborate article in the first volume of the Eeport on the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Survey, published during the summer of 
1858 * 

The Fort Pierre group generally abounds in fossils iu Nebraska, though 
they are not equally distributed through the whole formation, there being 
an upper and a lower fossiliferous zone, while a considerable thickness 
of the middle beds usually contain few organic remains. Its fossils are 
generally found in a fine state of preservation — ^the nacre of many of the 
■shells being as brilliant as when the animals were living. In this latter 
respect they present a marked contrast with the dull appearance of those 
from the formations below. 

In most cases they are found enveloped in very hard, dark argiUo-cal- 
€areous concretions, from a few inches to several feet in diameter. Those 
occurring in the lower fossiliferous zone, at the base, are : Mosdsaums 
MissouriensiSy Callianassa Dance^ Ammonites complexus^ Bdculites ovatm 
and B, compressmj Silicoceras Mortoni^ H. cochleatum^ H. tortum^ H, umhili- 
catum^ Fv^us viniculum, F. 8humard% Buednum constricttimj Amauropsis 
paludinceformiSj Anisomyon horealis^ Inoceramus snblcevis^ J. incurous^ &c. 

In the upper fossiliferous zone, organic remains are more abundant 
than in the lower. The following list contains the names of many of 
those usually found at this horizon, viz : Bones of Mosasaurus Missouri' 
ensiSy with If^autilus Dekayi^ Ammonites placenta^ Scaphites nodosus^ 8. 
N^icolletiij Baculites ovatus^ j^. compressusy Aptychus ClieyennensiSy Fnsns 
sMhtnrritnSj F. (?) tenurlineatusy Oladins (!) CheyennensiSy Margarita^ 
NebrascensiSy Dentalium gradle^ Tectura ocddentaliSj Anisomyon patel 
liformiSy A, alveolus^ Bulla NebrascensiSjf Xylophaga elegantuluy Corhula- 
mella gregarea^ Cardium rarmriy Lucina occidentalism Crassatella Fvansi^ 
Modiola MeeJciiy Inoceramus convexus^ I. Mortoni^ I. JS^ebrascensiSy I. 
SagensiSy L Yanu<eemiy &c. Several of these fossils i)ass up into the 
formation above. 

Fox Hills beds. — This formation is generally more arenaceous than 
the Fort Pierre group, and also differs in presenting a more yellowisli 
or ferruginous tinge. Towards the base it consists of sandy clays, but 
as we ascend to the higher beds we find the arenaceous matter increas- 
ing, so that at some places the whole passes into a sandstone. It is not 
separated by any strbngly defined line of demarcation from the forma 
tion below, the change from the fine clays of the latter to the more 
sandy material above being usually very gradual. Nor are these two 
formations distinguished by any abrupt change in the organic remains, 
since several of the fossils occurring in the upper beds of the Fort 
Pierre group pass up into the Fox Hills beds, while at some localities 
we find a complete mingling in the same bed of the forms usually found 
at these two horizons. Indeed, we might with almost equal propriety, 
on paleontological principles, carry the line separating these two for- 
mations down so as to include the upper fossiliferous zone of the Fort 

* This volume of the Mexican Boundary Report bears the date of J 857 on the title page, but 
it was not actually published until the summer of J 858. See American Journal of Science and 
Arts for July, ]859, p. 149. 

t This species we had named B, occidentalism in our papers of March, 1856. As that name 
had preyiou8\y been used for a recent species of this genus by A. Adams, it becomes necessary 
to give our shell another same, and we now propose to call it B. Nebrascensis, 
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Pierre group, as we have defined it the formation above. All the facts, 
however, so far as our present information goes — ^taking into considera- 
tion the change in the sediments at or near where we have placed the 
line between these two rocks — seem to mark this as about the horizon 
where we find evidences of the greatest break in the continuity of 
physical conditions. 

The formation under consideration is most distinctly marked at Fox 
Hills, between Shyenne and Moreau rivers, above Fort Pierre ; and it 
also extends across upon the opposite side of the Missouri, in the region 
of Long lake. It likewise immediately underlies the tertiary bone beds 
of the Mauvaises Terres at Sage creek and other places in the vicinity 
of White river, but is not very fossiliferous, so far as known, in that 
region. At a single locality on the Yellowstone river, about 150 miles 
from its moufth, there is a low exposure having the lithological charac- 
ters of the Fort Pierre group, but containing a complete mingling of the 
fossils usually found in the upper part of that rock, with those generally 
occurring in this. On the upper Missouri, in the region of Muscleshell 
and Milk rivers, the Fox Hills beds do not seem to be very weU defined 
as a distinct rock. A few specimens, however, apparently from this 
horizon, were collected by Professor Hind's exploring expedition in the 
British Possessions, on the south branch of the Saskatchewan; and 
what is a little remarkable, they occur in a green sand matrix much like 
that in N'ew Jersey, excepting that it is more indurated. 

At the Black Hills, and along the Eocky mountains west of there, the 
Fox Hills beds are generally well developed. They also occur at Deer 
creek on the North Platte, and along the mountains southward, at least 
to the region of Pike's Peak. South of this they have not yet been cer- 
tainly identified as a distinct rock. As already stated, we had pointed 
out, in November, 1856, and in May, 1857, that this rock is represented 
by the upper portion of the cretaceous beds in New Jersey, (the beds 5, 
c, dj and e of the section on page 21 of this chapter, and by the rotten 
limestone of Alabama. The intimate relations between the Fox Hills 
beds and the Fort Pierre group, already mentioned, make it necessary, 
when we undertake to trace out the relations between our cretaceous 
rocks and those of the Old World, to view these two formations together 
as one series. Their synchronism with particular portions of the cretace- 
ous system, at British and other foreign localities, wiU also be more clearly 
understood by keeping in view, as a half-way ground, their representa- 
tive beds in New Jersey, which certainly contain a few foreign species. 
The eWdence of the equivalence of our upper cretaceous series of 
Nebraska with the upper four divisions of the cretaceous in New Jersey, 
ft, c, <Z, and e of the section on page 21 of this chapter, (which we 
must also take collectively, when we wish to compare them with partic- 
ular horizons of the cretaceous abroad,) will be more clearly understood 
by consulting the following list of species common to the New Jersey 
and Nebraska upper cretaceous series: 

New Jersey species. Position in Nebraska upper series. 

Mosdsaurus Missouriensis Kanges through the whole upper series. 

Nauiilvs Dekayi Upper zone Ft. P. g. and in F. H. beds. 

ScapMtes Conradi Fox Hills beds. 

Ammonites plaeenta Upper zone Ft. P. g. and F. H. beds. 

A. complexus Lower zone Fort Pierre group. 

A. lohatus Fox Hills beds. 

Baculites ovatus Eanges all through Fort Pierre group. 

Amauropsis paludinceformis* . . .Lower zone Fort Piette ^o\x\). 



* 



This species has been identified in New Jersey \)y Tir. \»fta.<i'ijfc«*.. 
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We have reason to believe several other species are common to the 
upper series in Nebraska and New Jersey, but we only include in this 
list those about which there can be no doubt. A list of the closely 
allied representative species at these distant localities would, if accom- 
panied by figures, still more clearly illustrate the synchronism of the 
rocks under consideration. 

RELATIONS OF THE UPPER CRETACEOUS SERIES OF NEBRASKA TO 

EUROPEAN DIVISIONS. 

Before expressing any oi)inion in regard to the parallelism of our upper 
cretaceous series of Nebraska with particular i)ortions of the cretaceous 
of the Old World, it is proper that we should give a brief statement of 
the views of others on this point, as well as in relation to the age of 
equivalent beds in New Jersey, and in the States further south. As is 
now well known, the cretaceous strata of New Jersey were first referred 
to that epoch by the lamented Professor Lardner Yanuxem^ who did not, 
however, attempt to trace out close parallels between particular beds of 
the New Jersey strata and their exact equivalents in the Old World. Dr. 
Morton, to whom we are indebted for flgiu*es and descriptions of a large 
number of the New Jersey fossils, regarded these rocks and their equiv- 
alents in Nebraska and the southern States as mainly representatives of 
the upper green sand, or chalk marl of Europe. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that he considered what he had previously called the 
'^middle division,'' that is, the uiDper calcareous stratum in New Jersey, 
contemporaneous with the European white chalk.* 

Sir Charles Lyell expresses the opinion that the fossils of the New 
Jersey cretaceous beds '^ on the whole, agree most nearly with those of the 
upper European series from the Maestricht beds to the gault inclusive."! 

Professor Henry D. Kogers, with his usual sagacity in such matters, 
remarks in his able report on the geology of New Jersey, that he does 
not regard the green sands of that State "in the strict sense of the word, 
as the equivalents of the green sand formation, so called, of Europe.'^t 

In his Gours EUmentaire de Faleont'Ologie^ Alcide D'Orbigny refers the 
fossiliferous cretaceous beds in New Jersey, and those in Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Texas, Alabama, &c., all to his senonien^ the equivalent of the 
white or upper chalk and Maestricht beds.§ 

Professor F. J. Pictet, in his "Traite de Pdliontologie^^ also refers most 
if not all of the New Jersey cretaceous species to the age of the white 
chalk of Europe. In an interesting paper read by Dr. Isaac Lea before 
the academy in December, 1858, he likewise seems to favor the conclu- 
sion that the cretaceous green saiuls of New Jersey represent the senonien 
of D'Orbigny, but suggests some reasons for that they may possibly 
belong a little lower in the series. || 

From a careful review of the whole subject, and an attentive study of 
extensive collections from the various formations of Nebraska, we are led 
to adopt D'Orbigny's views, so far as regards our ui)per cretaceous series 
of that region, and their equivalents in New Jersey and the States further 
south. That is to say, we regard these rocks as synchronous with the 
apper or white chalk, and Maestricht beds of Europe, (senonien of D'Or- 
bi^y.) We differ with him, however, in regard to the parallelism of 

*" Jonmal Academy of Natural Sciences, vol. 3, new series, page 217, 1841. 
tlianual, page 224. 

tBqK>Tt on the geology of New Jersey, page 178, 1845. 
$Coiirs Eldmentaire de Paleontologie, pages 671 and (572, vol. 2, 1852. 
iJProceediags of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, December, 1858. 
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our lower series of Nebraska; or more properly, we differ with him in 
referring equivalent beds in Arkansas and farther south to his senonien^ 
for it is probable he had never seen any fossils from this lower series in 
Nebraska. 

The evidence in favor of the conclusion we have adopted in regard to 
the synchronism of our upper series of cretaceous rocks in Nebraska 
with the white chalk and Maestricht beds of Europe, is both of a stra- 
tigraphical and paleontological nature. The stratigraphical evidence is 
that it holds, west of the Mississippi, a position above an older series, 
containing as we have shown, a gi*oup of organic remains corresponding 
in their affinities, and in several instances, as we think, agreeing specific- 
ally with lower chalk forms in the Old World. The paleontological 
evidence is, first, that many of its fossils belong to genera, which, accord- 
ing to Pictet, D'Orbigny, and others, are not known in Europe below 
the white chalk, nor even in some instances, below the oldest tertiary. 
Secondly^ that several of the forms occurring in these beds in Nebraska 
are also found in equivalent beds in New Jersey and farther south, asso- 
ciated with well-known European upper chalk and Maestricht bed 
species; while they are all specifically distinct, so far as known, from 
those found in the lower series in Nebraska. The following is a list of 
the genera found in the upper series in Nebraska, and equivalent strata 
in New Jersey, Alabama, and some other States in the south; which, 
according to trustworthy authorities, are not known to range below the 
horizon of the white chalk, and a few of them not even below the oldest 
tertiary at foreign localities.* 



Names of genera. Position in Nebraska. 



Mosasaurus 



Saurocepbalus . 
Callianassa . . 
Pleurotoma . . 



Fort Pierre 
Hills beds. 



group and Fox 



Busycon 

Pseudo-buccinum 

Fasciolaria .. 

CyprKa 

Xjlophaga 

Pulvenites 

Cassidulus 



Base Fort Pierre group 

Fort Pierre group, upper part, 
and Fox Hills beds. 

Fox Hills beds 

Fox Hills beds 

Fox Hills beds 



Fox Hills beds. 



Localities in tbe 
States. 



New Jersey and 

Alabama. 
New Jersey . . . . 
New Jersey . . . . 



Tennessee. 
Alabama.. 



Mississippi . . . 
Ala. and Miss 



Position in Europe. 



White chalk and 
Maestricht beds. 

White chalk. 

White chalk. 

White chalk and 
Maestricht beds 



Maestricht beds. 
White chalk. 



White chalk. 
White chalk. 



Of this list of eleven genera, the following three, viz : busycon, pseii- 
dobuceinum, and xylophaga, have not yet, we believe, been found in the 
Old World so low as the cretaceous; while the genus fasciolaria is there 
said to extend no lower than the very latest member of the cretaceous, 
(the danien of D'Orbigny,) above the Maestricht beds. 

The following seven of these genera, viz : callianassa^ busycon, pleur 
rotoma, fasciolaria, cypram, ocylophaga, and cassidulus, i)ass into the 
tertiary, and are represented in our present seas ; while the genus jpseu- 
do-bucdnum wiU probably be also found in the teitiary, since we know at 
least one species of it still living.^ At the same time that we are already 



*A few other genera might probably be added, but we have given what we consider the 
best authenticated examples. 
t P. ampuUaceum, {BulUa ampulacea of Middendorf,) from t\i% OtftaA. ^Q\i^\iV^\ N.^^"^^' 
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aware of the occurrence of eleven or more genera in our upper series of 
American cretaceous rocks not known to have been found below the 
horizon of the upper chalk in Europe, we can remember cmly three that 
have been identified in this upper series which are supposed not to range 
above the lower chalk of the Old World. These are caprinellOj gonio- 
mya^ and Didcrdhacia.* Of each of the latter two genera we certainly know 
one si)ecies in our Fox Hills beds ; but the occurrence of the first in our 
upper series is very doubtful, since it has only been identified from a 
single imperfect specimen, that will probably be found to belong to some 
other group. 

In addition to the general upward tendency, so to speak, of the genera 
in this upper series, both in [Nebraska and farther eastward, we would 
also remark that a few of the forms found in our Fox Hills beds, particu- 
larly of the gasteropoda^ present such close specific affinities to tertiary 
shells that we would have doubted the propriety of referring them to 
the cretaceous epoch were it not for the fact that we find them associ- 
ated in the same bed with haeuUtes, ammonites^ scaphitesj and other 
cretaceous genera and species. 

Although we have not been fully able to satisfy ourselves that any of 
the species yet known from the upper cretaceous series of Nebraska are 
certainly identical with upper chalk forms in the Old World, many of 
them are undoubtedly closely allied representatives, and we think the 
following will probably prove to be common to this horizon in Nebraska 
and Europe, viz : Kautilns DeJcayi^ Seaphites Conradij BacuUtes anceps, 
and Gryphwa versicularis. At any rate N^autilus Dekayi is closely related 
to some foreign forms, and is supposed by D'Orbigny to occur in the 
upper chalk of Europe. Seaphites Conradi also seems scarcely distin- 
guishable from an upper chalk found in Germany, described by Roemer 
under the name of 8, puleherimits, and we find in our Fox HiUs beds a 
hacuUte we cannot distinguish from a Texas shell referred by Dr. F. 
Roemer to B. anceps of Lamarck. We would remark, however, that if 
D'Orbigny's figures of Lamarck^s species represent the sutures accu- 
rately, the American form will probably prove to be only an allied repre- 
sentative species. In addition to the above we likewise find a gryphwa 
in our Fort Pierre group, which presents close relations to G, vesiculariSj 
if it is not indeed that species. 

When we come to the equivalent rocks further eastward, however, in 
New Jersey, and at localities in Alabama and other southern States, 
we are no longer compelled, as previously stated, to rely upon doubt- 
fully identical or closely allied representative species, for we there find 
a number of our Nebraska forms associated with some seven or eight 
well-known European upper chalk species. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, the following list embraces the species known to be com- 
mon to the New Jersey and Alabama rocks aUuded to, and the upper 

chalk and Maestricht beds of the Old World: 

* We are aware the genus bdemnites is not known to extend up into the upper chalk 
in Europe, and that Dr. Morton described a B. amhiguus from New Jersey. Dr. Leidy, 
however, has decided that it is a spine of a fish. 
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Names. 


American localities. 


Foreign localities and position. 


Sanrocephalus lanciforniis . . 
Lamna acuminata 


New Jersey 


England, white chalk. 
England, white chalk. 
England, France, &c., white chalk 

and Maestricht beds. 
France, white chalk. 


New Jersey 

N. Jersey, Ala., ^.c... 

N. Jersey, Ala., &c... 
N. J., Tenn., Ala.,&c. 

N. J., Tenn., Ala., ^.c. 

New Jersey 


Belemnitella mucronata 

Neithea Morton! ....- 


Ostrea larva 

Gryphoea vesicularis * 

Nucleolites cmcifer 


England, France, *,c., white chalk 

and Maestricht beds. 
England, France, &c , white chalk 

and Maestricht beds. 
France, white chalk. 









It is true we have in this upper series in Nebraska, and further east, a 
few forms allied to lower chalk and upper green sand species, and we 
have regarded two of these, at least, as probably identical with foreign 
species of that age. That is, we had supposed our Cuculloea Shumardi 
probably identical with the green sand species, C fibrosa of Sowerby, 
and a small wicraftoc^a from our Fox Hills beds probably identical with 
M. coronula, Goldfuss, sp., from the same horizon. Later comparisons, 
however, have led us to regard the latter as a distinct species, and 
although we have not yet been able to find characters by whiclx our 
Cuculloea Shumardi can be disttaguished from the figures and descrip- 
tions of Sowerby's species we have seen, it is quite probable that a care- 
ful comparison of a series of good specimens would bring to light con- 
stant differences of specific importance. Should these, however, and 
several others we have from time to time compared with green sand and 
lower chalk species, really prove to be undistinguishable from them, 
still the weight of evidence would, on the whole, be strongly in favor 
of the conclusion that these rocks are certainly of the age of the upper 
c])alk and Maestricht beds. 

From all the foregoing facts it may be seen, first, that the only strongly 
niorked paleontological break in the Nebraska cretaceous section, so far 
as 'we now know, is that dividing the Nebraska division from the Fort 
Pierre group. 

Secondly, that all the Nebraska cretaceous beds below this line 
included in our section, as well as the bed/ of the New Jersey section, 
on page 21 of this chapter, represent the lower, or gray chalk, are pro- 
bably the upper green sand of the Old World, t 

Thirdly, that all the Nebraska beds between this strongly marked 
line, near the middle of the section, and the tertiary, as well as the beds 
bj Cy dj and e of the New Jersey section, belong to the horizon of the 
upjJer or white chalk, and Maestricht beds of Europe. 



TERTIARY ROCKS. 



It would extend these remarks beyond the limits assigned them to 
attempt any detailed account of the tertiary rocks of Nebraska, or to 
discuss at length the questions respecting their relations to those of 
the Atlantic coast, or of the Old World. We must, therefore, limit our- 



* This species is supposed by some to occur also in the upper green sand and the lower or 
gray chalk, but the lorm occurring in these lower positions is regarded by other authorities 
as a distinct species. 

t By this remark we do not mean to express the opinion that cretaceous strata old^t tVA.\\. 
the upper green sand of Europe may not exist, and yet be d\acovfev%^ m'^^Xsit^*.'^^ «ciA^^'^ 
Jeraejr, 
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selves here to a few brief statements of leadiug facts, and leave all 
details for another occasion. In the first place we would remark that 
no strictly marine tertiary deposits have yet been discovered in all the 
Rocky Mountain region of Nebraska, nor, so far as we know, in any 
other portion of Nebraska, Kansas, or Utah. Throughout all this great 
central area of the continent, wherever the oldest tertiary deposits have 
been seen they give evidence of fresh and brackish-water origin ; and 
where observed resting upon the most recent cretaceous beds, the two 
have been found conformable and sometimes blended together, so as to 
render it difficult to draw a line between them in the absence of organic 
remains. All the facts indicate a gradual change from the marine conditions 
of the cretaceous, — at first to brackish, and then to the fresh- water con- 
ditions of the tertiary. The predominance of gasteropoda and lamellihran- 
ehiata^ and the comparative ijaucity of types usually considered character- 
istic of deeper water deposits, as well as the coarser nature of the sedi- 
ments near the end of the cretaceous epoch in this region, indicate that 
the waters were growing more shallow as the land on the east encroached 
on the sea, and islands were rising where the Eocky mountains now stand, 
while the close of the cretaceous period seems to have been attended by 
the gradual elevation of large areas of countrj^ here above the ocean 
level. This, and other contemporaneous changes of physical conditions, 
caused the total destruction of the whole cretaceous fauna. After this, 
extensive tracts of country in the region of the Rocky mountains, and 
east of there in Nebraska and other northwestern Territories, were occu- 
pied by bays, inlets, estuaries, &c., of brackish water, inhabited by 
moUusca of the genera ostrea, onio^ pisidium^ corhicula^ potamomya, 
melaniaj melampus^ vivipara^ &o., all of tertiary types. As the 
gradual elevation of the country continued, the salt and brackish waters 
receded and gave i)lace to lakes and other bodies of fresh water, in 
which most of the tertiary rocks of the northwest were deposited ; so 
that in all, excepting the earliest tertiary beds of this region, we find only 
the remains of strictly fresh- water and terrestrial animals. 

The passage from the brackish to the fresh- water beds in the oldest 
member of the tertiary of this region seems not to be marked by any 
material alteration in the nature of the sediments. Nor have we, so 
far as is yet known, any reasons for believing that anj' climatic or other 
important physical changes beyond the slow rising of the land and the 
consequent recession of the salt and brackish water, took place during 
the deposition of the whole of the oldest member of the tertiary here, 
since we find a considerable proportion of the species of fresh- water 
mollusca ranging through this whole lower member. The iirincipal dif- 
ference between the fossils of its upper and lower beds consist in the 
gradual disappearance of strictly brackish- water types as we ascend from 
the inferior strata. The entire series of Nebraska tertiary rocks con- 
sists of three or four groups, three of which, at least, (and i>robably 
four,) evidently belong to separate and distinct epochs. They usually 
occur in isolated basins, but have, with one exception, all been seen in 
such connection as to leave no doubts in regard to their order of super- 
position. Their i^revailing lithological characters, estimated maximum 
of thickness, and order of succession will be seen in the section given 
following : 
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General section of the tertiary rochs of N^ehra^ka, 



Names. 



Loup river ^ 
beds. * 



I 



White riv- 
er group. 



Wind river . 
deposits ] 

I 
I 



Fort Union 
or gpreat 
lig^nite 
gronp. 



< 



Subdivisious. 



» 

a 

JO 



Fine loose sand, with some layers of 
limestone; contains bones of canis, 
feliSf castor, equus, mastodon, testu- 
do, &e,, some of which are scarcely 
distingaishable from living species. 
Also helix, Physa succinea, probably 
of recent species. All fresh water 
and land types. 

White and light drab clays, with some 
beds of sandstone and local layers of 
limestone. Fossils: Oreodon, titan- 
otherium, charopotamus, rhinoceros, 
anehitherium, hymnonodon, machai- 
rodus, triofiyx, testudo, helix, plan- 
orhis, limnfBa, petrified wood, &c. 
All extinct. No brackish-water or 
marine remains. 

Light gray and ash-colored sandstones, 
with more or less argillaceous layers. 
Fossils: fragments of trionyx, tes- 
tudo, with large helix, vivapara, pet- 
rified wood, &c. ^No marine or 
brackish- water types. 

Beds of clay and sand, with round fer- 
ruinous concretions, and numerous 
b^s, seams, and local deposits of 
lignite, great numbers of dycotyle- 
donous leaves, stems, &c., of the 
genera platanus, acer, vlmus, pop- 
ulus, &c., with very large leaves of 
true fan palms. Also helix, mela- 
nia, vivipara, corbicula, unio, os- 
trea, potamomya, and scales of lepi- 
dolus, with bones of trionyx, emys, 
compsemys, crocodilus, &c. 



Feet, 
300 
to 
400 



1,000 
or more. 



1,500 

to 
2,000 



2,000 
or more. 



Localities. 



On Loup fork of 
Platte river, ex- 
tending north to 
Niobrara river 
and south to an 
unknown dis- 
tance beyond 
the Platte. 

Bad Lands of 
White river, un- 
der the Loup 
River beds, on 
Niobrara, and 
across the coun- 
try to the Platte. 



Wind River val- 
ley ; also west 
of Wind River 
mountains. 



Occupies the whole 
country around 
Fort Union, ex- 
tending north 
into the British 
possessions to 
unknown distan- 
ces ; also south- 
ward to Fort 
Clark. Seen 
under the White 
River group on 
North Platte 
river above Ft. 
Laramie. Also 
on west side of 
Wind River 
mountains. 
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The Fort Union or Chreat Lignite group occupies extensive areas of 
country in Nebraska, and lias been seen beneath the]jWhite River groui) 
at several distant localities. It was evidently deposited in large bodies 
of water, which were at first brackish, and then gradually became fresh. 
The great numbers of fossil leaves and numerous beds of lignite con- 
tained in it clearly show that the shores of these ancient estuaries, 
lakes, &c., in which this formation was deposited, supported dense for- 
ests of large trees and a growth of other vegetation far exceeding in 
luxuriance any thing now met with in these latitudes. Indeed, the pres- 
ence of true fan palms of large size, and the remains of the genus cro- 
codiltiSj as well as the affinities of the mollusca found in these beds, to 
southern forms, all point rather to the existence here of a tropical than 
a temperate climate during their deposition. 
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In regard to the relations of this formation to known horizons in the ter- 
tiary of the Old World, we feel scarcely prepared to exx>ress a very decided 
opinion. The difficulty in the way of drawing inferences bearing on this 
point from the remains of moUusca found in these beds is, that they, 
being fresh and brackish water types, bear little or no analogy to those 
of the tertiaries of the States bordering on the Atlantic ; nor are any 
of them, so far as known, specifically identical with foreign forms. 
When we bear in mind, however, the fact that wherever this formation 
has been seen in contact with the lat>est cretaceous beds, the two have 
been found to be conformable, however great the upheavals and distor- 
tions may be, while at the junction there seems to be a complete ming- 
ling of sediments, one is strongly impressed with the probability that 
no important member of either system is wanting between them. This 
view is also rendered more probable by the fact that the formation 
under consideration is known to hold a position beneath the White 
River group, whf ch is characterized by the remains of an entirely different 
fauna, clearly of miocene age. Again, the recurrence in this lower 
group of remains of the genus lepidotus^ which is, we believe, in Europe 
imknown above the eocene, while the other vertebrate remains found 
associated with it have been compared by the distinguished comparative 
anatomist. Professor Leidy, with types even older than the tertiary, are 
facts strengthening the impression that this Fort Union lignite group 
probably represents the eocene of Europe. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that an extensive and beautiful 
series of fossil plants from this formation, although not yet thoroughly 
investigated, have been thought by Dr. Newberry to be most analogous 
to miocene types. Yet, even if this formati<tn should prove to be of eocene 
age, this would only be in accordance with what is now known in regard 
to the earlier introduction of particular types of plants in the cretaceous 
system of this country than in that of the Old World. 

As the Wind River deposits have not yet been seen in contact with 
any well-marked beds of the other tertiary formations of this region, 
and few fossils have yet been found in them, their position in the series 
remains doubtful. It is therefore only provisionally that we have placed 
this formation between the Fort Union and White River groups in the 
foregoing section. It may possibly belong to the horizon of one of these 
rocks, or even represent them both in part, or, what is more probable, 
it may occupy an intermediate chronological position. The oidy fossils 
yet found in this formation are fragments of tryonix and testudo^ together 
with the shells of two species of lielix and a cast of a vivipara. One of 
these helices is more like R. Leidyi from the White River group than 
any of the other species yet known from any of these rocks, while the 
other is a very large depressed species of southern type, quite unlike 
any of those lutherto found in any of the other Kebraska rocks. The 
vivipara seems to be undistinguishable from our V. trochiformis from 
the Fort Benton group ; though, as it is a mere cast, it cannot be iden- 
tified with positive certainty with that shell. No marine or brackish- 
water fossils have been found in these beds. 

Tlie White River group is the formation that has furnished the exten- 
sive and interesting collections of vertebrate remains which have been 
so ably investigated by Professor Leidy. It occupies a considerable 
area in the region of White river, and is seen beneath the succeeding 
formation on the Niobrara and Platte rivers. Its position above the 
Fort Union or Great Lignite group has also been clearly and satisfac- 
torily determined. This formation is mainly comj)osed of a series of 
wliiiish indurated clays, which have been worn and cut by the streams, 
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rainS) and other atmospheric agencies, into numerous deep valleys and 
ravines, so as to leave various peaks, isolated columns, towers, &c., pre- 
senting?, as seen from a distance, exactly the appearance of the ruins of 
an ancient city. The difficulty the traveller meets with in finding his 
way through this interminable labyrinth had caused the Indians to call 
it, in their own language, the Bad Grounds ; hence, the French name, 
Maavaises Terres, applied by the Canadian voyageurs in the employ of 
the for companies. The vertebrate remains found in these beds belong 
to the genera oreodorij agriochasrus^ pcehrotherium^ leptomeryxy leptan- 
ckereia^ protomeryoo^ merycodus^ titanolherium^ leptocJwerus^ hyracodon, 
entelodan, palceochijeoMS^ rhinoceros^ steneofiberj mdchairodus, anchithe- 
riuniy hyopotamusj hytenodofij iaehyromySj paUeoldguSj and eumys^ tes- 
tudOy &c. The affinities of these fossils, as has been shown by Pro- 
fessor Leidy, clearly estaiblish the miocene age of this formation. 
Comparatively few invertebrate remains have yet been found in the 
White River group. They consist of one species of JieliXj one or two 
of Ummmj a small phym, two or three small species of pUmorbis, &c. 
No foBdil leaves, nor beds of lignite, have been met with in it ; and all 
the anunal remains, as may be seen from the foregoing list, are terres- 
trial and fresh-water types. 

The Loup Sitier beds consist mainly of incoherent materials, and were 
evidently deposited after the upper surfaee of the White Biver group 
had been worn into ravines and other depressions. It occupies much of 
the ' Surfece of the country in the region of the Loup fork of Platte 
river, and extending far south of the latter stream. The vertebrate 
remains described by Professor Leidy from it belong to the genera 
megalwneryxj procamelus^ cervus^ rhinoceros^ mastodan^ elephdSj hippa- 
rumy merychippusj equus^ castor^ feliSj caniSj testudo, &c., many of which 
are very closely allied to recent species. A few shells of the genera 
helixy physa, &c., apparently identical with living species, have also 
been tbund in these beds. All the species of vertebrate and other 
remains yet found in them are distinct from those occurring in the 
White Kiver group and beds below, and they have not yet afforded any 
bracMsh or marine types of any kind. When we take into consideration 
the position of this formation above the well-marked miocene White 
River group and the relations of its organic remains to pliocene and 
recent species, there is little room for doubting the correctness of its 
reference to the horizon of the pliocene of Europe. 



CHAPTER III. 

Narrative— Introduction— Carboniferous rocks of Lower Missouri— Platte 

VALLEY AND ElKHORN- RELATIONS OF DAKOTA GROUP WITH CARBONIFEROUS 

ROCKS— Dakota group, or cretaceous formation No. 1— Its extent — Vege- 
table REMAINS— Sections of bluffs — Fort Benton group, or No. 2— Nio- 
brara DIVISION, OR No. 3— Its chalky character — Geology near Yankton— 
DuRioN's Hills— Fossils of No. 3— Description of superficial deposits- 
Terraces— Alluvial BOTTOMS— Superficial deposits near Sioux City. 

The following chapters form the narrative portion of this report. I 
hope that the details will not prove tedious : but in order that my geo- 
logical map may be better understood, I thought it best to give the 
geology of our route from point to point substantially as I note it in 
my journal in the field. It was impossible, therefore, to avoid some 
repetition, and the same fault will occur in the latter portion of this 
report when treating of the general geology of that region. 

It will also be seen how wonderfully simple is the geological structure 
of aU this western country when once a key is secured to the different 
formations. It will also be observed that there is a great similarity in 
different portions — ^that when one district has been carefully studied it 
forms a key to the whole. 

The narrative portion begins with a short notice of the carboniferous 
rocks on the lower Missouri. 

CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS. 

These rocks are well exposed along the Missouri river from the southern 
line of Kansas to the mouth of the Platte. Here more recent formations 
begin to overlap them, and they gradually disappear beneath, the water- 
level of the-river in the vicinity of De Soto, about 30 miles above OmsAa 
City. Following up the valley of the Platte we find these coal-measure 
limestones dipping gently toward the northwest, so as to pass beneatli 
the water-level of that river, near the mouth of the Elkhorn. Prior to 
reaching the latter locality, the ferruginous sandstones of cretaceous - 
formation, Ko. 1, overlap the limestones, and at Elkhorn they occupy the 
whole country. We can thus see that a comparatively smaU area of the 
already-settled portion of Nebraska is underlaid by rocks of this age; 
and the next inquiry that naturally arises is, of what economical value 
are they to the country f In a forn^er report I attempted f o show that 
they belonged to the age of the upper carboniferous, and consequently 
above the true coal-beds, and that, though the seams of this useftQ min- 
eral may be found in various localities, I suspect no workable beds will 
ever be discovered. In order that a bed of coal may be regarded as 
workable, there should be at least two or three feet of pure coal. The 
limestones form an excellent material for building purposes and for con- 
verting into lime, and several quarries have already been opened for that 
purpose and for converting into lime, with complete success. 

By reference to the geological map it will be seen that but a small area 
in the southeastern portion of ISTebra^ska is occupied by this formation; 
that at De Soto, on the Missouri, it gives place to the cretaceous sand- 
stones, passing beneath the water-level ; that it also disappears in the 
I^latte valley near the mouth of the Elkhorn river. From thence to the 
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inouutains, the carboniferous rocks are not again seen nntil revealed 
along the margins of the uumntain ranges. 

Cretaeeons heds^ N'o. 1. — At De Soto, on the Missouri, and at the mouth 
of the Elkhorn, the Dakota group begins to attain considerable thickness 
and to underlie tlie country. Even near to Omaha City some remnants 
of it can be seen overlapping the carboniferous rocks. The rocks of this 
(division of the cretaceous period are mostly of a concretionary character, 
aud are quite variable in lithological structure at different localities. 
NTear Blackbird Hill there is an irregular bed of bluish siliceous rock, 
very hard and compact, surrounded above and below by a loosely-aggre- 
gated micaceous, slightly calcareous sandstone, the whole containing an 
abundance of quite well preserved vegetable remains. Above this point 
the rocks soon change into an entirely loose friable sandstone, witli layers 
[)f indurated clay aud grits, and one bed of very impure lignite. Oblique 
[amiase, ripple-markings, and all the indications of shallow water and 
shore deposits, are abundant everywhere. 

Kear Iowa creek we pass some bluffs cut by the river, about 80 feet 
in height, which se^m to be comi)osed of a blending of cretaceous form- 
ations Nos. 1 and 2. 

Section descendinq : 

3. Laminated marl, ([No. 3, cretaceous,) 00 feet. 

2. Laminated black, plastic clay, but containing much iron and calcareous 
concretions, (No. 2,) 30 feet. 

1. Ferruginous clay, alternating with layers of black, plastic clay, i)ass- 
ing down into ferruginous si^ndstone, 10 feet. 

The hills are covered with a fair growth of timber, though the trees 
on the uplands diminish in height as we ascend the river. 

The next cut bluffs are on the Nebraska side of the Missouri, and are 
about 150 feet high. Here the lower portion of No. 3 is very compact, 
and of a bluish black or dark ash color, seeming to indicate a transition 
from No. 2 to No. 3. No. 3 is exposed here, with a thickness of about 
100 feet, overlaid by 50 to 80 feet of yellow marl. No. 2 is seen not more 
than six feet above the water-level. Although in some localities a hard 
stratum of marly limestone seems to form a line of demarkation between 
Nos. 2 and 3, yet in other ])laces the ore passes by imperceptible gi^ada- 
tions into the other, and we also know that there is an intermingling of 
organic remains. At this point the lower part of Ko. 3 has been quarried 
to considerable extent and converted into lime. 

Again, near the mouth of the Vermilion river are cut, by the Missouri, 
revealing IS'os. 2 and 3, as before mentioned — 

Section descendinfj : 

3. Yellow marl, a recent deposit, 40 feet. 

2. Gray and rust-colored, chalky marl, (No. 3,) 30 feet. 
1. Black, plastic clay, (No. 2,) 50 feet. 

The bluffs opposite the mouth of eJames river are composed almost 
entirely of !No. 3. !No. 2 has passed beneath the water level and will 
not be seen again until we reach the vicinity of some of the mountain 
elevations. 

Just above the Yankton village, a few hundred yards, the river again 
cuts the hills, forming a series of bluffs, which show the complete litho- 
logical character of NTo. 3, overlaid by a large deposit of y^\\^\^ wy^xX. 

3 an 
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The bank upon which the village is located is about 30 feet above the 
river, and is composed entirely of a yellow calcareous and argillaceous 
material of recent date. This recent deposit is quite well developed 
along the Missouri in this district, and seems to fill up the irregularities 
of the surface of the cretaceous rocks. The next series of bluffs are 
opposite Durion's Hills. The base of No. 3 is quite compact bluish gray 
inside, but the top portion is a soft yellow chalk-like marl. Below 
Durion's Hills continuously for two or three miles we have the follow- 
ing section. 

2. Yellow marl, a recent deposit. 

1. Yellow marl of No. 3 passing down into giay marl more compact, but 
crumbling on exposure to the atmosphere. 

About a fourth of a mile above Smutty Bear's village we see a line expo- 
sure of No. 3 presenting a mural front of 150 feet in height and revealing 
in the greatest abundance a small species of oyster, fOstrea congestUj Con- 
rad j J and remains of fishes. At the mouth of the Niobrara we observe a 
fine exposure of No. 3 in a long series of conical bluff hills, capped with the 
dark laminated clays of No. 4. These bluffs are eroded by water so that 
they present the appearance of a series of cones split from apex to base. 
The recent deposits are very largely developed in the region which we now 
have under consideration. I do not intend in the narrative part of my 
report to do more than to state the facts which I have collected along the 
routes, leaving the generalizations and conclusions for subsequent chap- 
ters. The most important and most largely developed recent formation in 
this region is the yellow marl deposit, which covers to a great extent the 
State of Missouri and the eastern portions of Kansas and Nebraska. 
In an economical point of view also it is of the highest interest, as it 
underlies and forms a portion of the richest soils of the west. There 
are also the loose gravel deposits, the bottoms of the streams, and a 
(|uite important erratic block deposits, which has left its trace to a greater 
or less extent over the whole prairie country east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Along the Missouri river, as well as the tributaries, are alluvial 
bottoms of greater or less width, the soil of which is of the greatest 
fertility, composed of a mingling of all the different formations in the 
west and containing a vast amount of vegetable matter. These bot- 
toms sustain an annual growth of the most luxuriant vegetation, and 
upon them is found by far the greater j)art of the timber of the west. 
They vary in width from one to twenty miles. From Omaha City to the 
mouth of James river along the Missouri, the bottoms are of remarka- 
ble width, reminding one of the former existence of a great lake, while 
the hills that border these bottoms on either side are composed, to a 
great extent, of yellow marl. Another interesting feature, which we hope 
to allude to again, is the river terraces, which are more or less conspicu- 
ous everywhere in the valleys of all the streams flowing from the eastern 
slope. 

At Glasgow, Missouri, the yellow marl deposit exhibits itself more con- 
spicuously than at any other point observed by me thus far up the river. 
It here forms quite steep hills, with a somewhat irregular outline, 200 to 
250 feet in height, with a color rather darker than usual, probably due 
to the presence of more vegetable matter. The bottoms seem to widen 
and are covered with a dense growth of cotton wood trees. On the high 
hills beyond are various kinds of timber in abundance, and the soil is of 
remarkable fertility, being well adapted to the growth of hemp and 
tobacco. The bottoms of the Missouri, composed of loose material, are 
consUmUy exjwsed to the erosive action of the current, and are liable 
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at any time to be carried down the river and reformed at some other 
locality. 

The immediate bottoms of the river, though constantly changing, pre- 
sent some interesting vertical sections, showing the alternate strata of 
day and sand, and often reminding one of the tertiary deposits high up 
on the Missouri. Just above Atchison, Kansas, I took the following 
sections of what may be called the first terrace. 

3. Fine gray arenaceous grit. 

2. Altematcj seams of indurated brown clay with gray sand, 4 to G feet. 

1. Fine gray arenaceous marl, 4 to 6 feet. 

The above sections would not represent the strata in different locali- 
ties, for there is no uniformity in their character, but it will show the 
general character of the first terrace. irx)on this bottom are trees of 
the largest size, platanus, cottonwood, ash, oak, &c. 

From thence to Omaha City the bottoms are quite wdde, the yellow 
marl hills visible in the distance on either side. Near Bellevue we find 
the following section of the valley : 

4. Carboniferous limestones, show^n w^here the river cuts the hills. 

3. Hills of yellow marl, 150 feet thick. 

2. Bottom prairie, very fertile soil. 

1. Alluvial sand, forming the borders of the river and the islands. 

The prairie bottom on the opposite side of the river extends about 
four miles to the hills, with a rise of not more than 20 or 30 feet, and 
through the summer and autumn is clothed with a luxuriant growth of 
weeds and coarse grass. 

The alluvial bottoms or first terrace from Omaha City to Florence, on 
the right side of the Missouri, is very broad, covered with willows and 
a few cottonwoods. This terrace overflows often, and is undoubtedly 
the result of forces now in operation. There is now visible the deposit 
of last year, forming a stratum three inches in thickness. The second 
terraces are composed of loose fine sand at the base, as if deposited 
under the same circumstances as our islands and sandbars,' with layers 
of clay, marl, and vegetable mold in distinct strata to the surface. 

Kear Florence the marl hills are w^ell developed, and the bottom 
prairie is cross-sectioned by the Missouri, showing a thickness of 15 feet 
of vegetable mold. We can here also see the relative age of the two 
deposits. A large portion of the upper part of the section shown by 
the river at this point seems to be an unstratifled homogeneous yellow 
marly while lower down it becomes distinctly stratified and alternating 
with indurated clay. Opposite Florence, presenting their usual steep 
sides and denuded in many places, the marl hills approach within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the river, and continue for several miles, when they make 
a flexure toward the interior, and then commence the wide bottoms, 
which are continuous with one or two exceptions ; thence to James river, 
a distance of nearly 150 miles. 

The alluvial bottoms or first terraces occupy about one-fifth of the 
lowland, and it is upon this that the current manifests for the most part 
its vibrating i)ower from side to side. It is upon this terrace that the 
greater part of the timber is found, which occupies about one-fourth of 
its area. The second terrace forms the true bottom prairie, w hich never 
overflows, except in seasons of the highest W' aters, probably not oftener 
than once in 20 or 30 years, though the vast quantities of recent shells, 
driftwood, and other vegetable matter distributed over this bottom, show 
that such an occurrence does sometimes take place. 

The third terrace is considerably elevated above ttie T:\\et«xA\s»\i«s^\^ 
oversowed^ and js the one upon which most of tYve\\tt\e \tt^w^ ^^^ViQaXfc^, 
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These teiTaees vary much in width, and in their outline resenibk* the 
high hills. The hills, which border the whole valley, vaiy from 500 to 
700 feet in height above the wateir level of the Missouri. 

Superficial depoaits near SiotfO' CiUf. 

Near Sioux City the river cuts the blutt's, exposing a very great thick- 
ness of yellow marl, and aflording tine sections for examination, also 
near James river, where its connection with the cretaceous rocks is well 
shown. 

So much are the topographical features of the siuiace determined by 
the character of the underlying geological formations, that it becomes 
a matter worthy of note. The prairie countiy may be well described as 
undulating or rolling, that is, in the form of a succession of hills ; but 
over that portion which is underlaid by the carboniferous rocks the hills 
have quite steep slopes, and they giadually become less so as we approacli 
the loose, friable sandstone rocks of cretaceous No. 1. After passing 
Omaha City, we may wander over the prairie upland westward for many 
miles over a quite undulating plain, clothed with a thick growth of grass, 
but an exposure of rock is seldom or never seen. All along the Blkliom, 
from mouth to source, no rocks of value for economical purposes were 
observed, but the whole surface presents a gentle wave-like undulating 
appearance Avdth scarcely a shrub to be seen. Through such a country 
the valleys of the streams are very broad, and the immediate channels 
are often quite deep and so miry as to render crossing very difficult and 
in many places next to impossible. 

These gentle slopes i^revail throughout the country, underlaid by for 
mations Nos. 1 and 2, but in No. 3, while less abrupt than in the car 
boniferous districts, they seem to yield less readily to atmospheric and 
aqueous agencies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From Niobrara to Fort Pierre — The cretaceous formations along the 
Missouri— The pliocene beds of the Niobrara— Recent deposits near 
bonhomme island — character of the country near fort randall— ter- 
RACES AT Great Bend ok the Missouri— The " Chain of Rocks'*— Boulders 

AND superficial DEPOSITS. 

FROM NIOBRARA RIVER TO FORT PIERRE. 

From the luoutli of the Niobrara to Fort Pierre we have, in their 
order, formations Nos. 3 aiul 4, quite well exposed. Formation No. 3 
continues to the foot of the (Ireat Bend of the Missouri, where, by a 
gentle dip, it passes from sight beneath the water-level. No. 4 first 
makes its appearance as a continuous formation near the moutli of the 
Niobrara, though it is seen in isolated patches as low down the river as 
the Big Sioux. From the mouth of the Niobrara No. 3 is shown only in 
the valleys of streams, and does not give the surface features to the 
country. 

1 will now proceed to give such local details of this formation as 1 was 
able to secure in our rapid transit from \)oint to point. 

About 30 miles above the mouth of the Niobrara, on the left bank of 
the Missoiui, are a series of bluffs, extending about eight or ten miles, 
presenting the same conical appearance before mentioned. No. 3 is here 
(j[uite compact, with its usual lithological characters — a bluish gray marl 
internally, and when weathered changing to a yellow ferruginous (»halk- 
like marl, capx)ed with the black clays of No. 4. 

The surface outline of No. 3 would be very rugged were it not for a 
superficial deposit of water-worn pebbles and yellow marl, which fills uj) 
all the irregularities. Between Nos. 3 and 4 is a loiral bed of black, plastic 
clay which has hitherto hehl a somewhat doubtful i)osition, an<l has 
usually been joined to No. 3. 1 am now satisfied that the line of separa- 
tion should be drawn below the plastic clay, on i)hysical as well as pale- 
ontological grounds. We have long known that no fossils passed from one 
formation to the other, not a single spe(*ies having yet been f<mnd com- 
mon to the two beds. There are many localities showing the irregular 
outline of No. 3, which proves clearly that the sequence of the formation 
was broken, and that the surface of No. 3 was exposed to the erosive 
action of w^ater. The black, plastic <*lay seems also to be somewhat 
carbonaceous, for it has ignited in many i^laces, baking the laminated 
clays of No. 4, and changiug them to a brick-red color. The largest 
development of the plastic clay is shown just below the mouth of White 
river, where it is 15 feet thick. For nuuiy miles along the Missouri in 
this region, No. 3 is sometimes .")() or GO feet thick, then again not more 
than 20 feet exposed above the water\s edge. 

On both sides of the Missouri river are numerous remnants of the 
pliocent*. beds of the Niobiara, showing the vast extent of surface over 
which this lake must have extended. The most conspicuous monuments 
which now renmin are the Bijou Hills and ^Medicine Buttes, which are, 
without doubt, of the Siime age with the Loup River beds or pliocene 
territory. All over the prairie country on the east side of t\u} Missouri 
are there isolated patches of pliocene beds of greater or less thickness, 
showing the enormous exteut of the deuudutiow. 
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In the vicinity of the Niobrara the surface pf the country bears a 
cheerful appearance, indicative of tolerable fertility at least. The soil 
is quite good and the vegetation is usually of medium growth. From 
thence it becomes less and less luxuriant as we ascend the river, and 
before reaching the Great Bend the bare, blackened hills underlaid by 
1^0. 4 give a dark and desolate appearance to the country. Most of the 
vegetation is peculiar to the arid soil, but the saline character of ^o. 4 
renders it quite favorable to the growth of chenopadiaceous plants, which 
are very abundant. 

The recent deposits are scarcely less interesting than in our last chapter, 
though the yellow marl has gradually ceased to be a prominent formation, 
and the erratic block-deposit assumes a marked character, and forms a 
quite conspicuous feature. 

Near Bonhomme island is a remarkable bluff, 50 feet high, entirely 
composed of material eroded from No. 4, which I have classed with the 
yellow-marl deposits, as of the same age. It presents distinct lines of 
stratification, and is undoubtedly about the age of the high bench or 
third terrace, which I have already described. 

Near Fort Randall, on the left bank of the Missouri, wo find the fol- 
lowing outline of the surface. <i:=Nos. 3 and 4; h^=2d terrace; 
c = 3d terrace. The first terrace varies in width from a few feet to 

800 yds. 



several miles. The second terrace is a dark, stratified, indurated clay, 
and of older date than the first. In this are many seams of worn 
pebble-stones, and it is composed, to a large extent, of the eroded ma- 
terials of No. 4. One point in this series is 60 feet in height, with here 
and there irregular seams of pebbles and broken rocks from the forma 
tions in the vicinity. The outline of the surfa<}e of these second-terrace 
hdls is like that of the high hills bordering the valley, on a smaller 
scale. This terrace is sometimes 150 feet above the river. 

The hills around Fort Randall present a very irregular outline, and in 
many cases with very abrupt slopes and covered with a surface deposit 
of rocks or boulders. These rocks are more or less water- worn, and rep- 
resent all the formations in the vicinity of the mountains, including every 
variety of granite, metamorphic azoic rocks, carboniferous and other 
limestones. They seem to be far more abundant on the east side of the 
Missouri, and it is quite probable that the same influences which scat- 
tered these erratic rocks so profusely over the surface of the country 
aided to form its surface irregularities also. Again, in the Great Bend 
we have quite conspicuous examples of the pebble deposit. At the foot 
of the Great Bend is a long series of bluffs which present the following 
section : 

3. Fine, light gray sand, passing down into indurated, stratified clay, 4 
too feet. ' ^' 

2. Compact, ferruginous conglomerate, composed of pebbles of various 
sy^es, cemented with a ferruginous sand, 6 to 8 feet. 
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1. Formation 'No. 3, 30 feet above water's edge. The conglomerate is 
sometimes as much as 15 feet in thickness, and the well water-woni 
pebbles are seldom more than two inches in diameter, mostly quite 
small. 

At the point of land which extends into the Great Bend on right bank 
a broad terrace four miles in width is formed, and varies from 30 to 60 
feet in height above the river. The bluffs show an extremely fine de- 
velopment of the drift. Occasionally formation Ko. 4 is seen just above 
the water's edge. The drift, which is composed of small, water- worn 
pebbles, cemented in some cases with ferruginous sand, is 20 to 30 feet 
thick with from 5 to 20 feet of fine, light yellow, ferruginous sand on 
the surface. On the opposite side is a terrace also, gently ascending to 
the foot of the main ridge, .and is composed of indurated clay, and is 
perhaps mpre recent than the drift, or at least overlies it. 

In the Great Bend a small stream empties into the Missouri, called the 
Chain of Eocks, from the fact that at its mouth, extending nearly across 
the Missouri, the bed of the latter river is paved with large, water- worn, 
erratic boulders of the same character as those so thickly scattered over 
the surface of this region. On the west side of the Missouri river are 
quite numerous boulders, but it is only on the east side that they assume 
importance as a surface deposit. So abundant are these stray rocks in 
this region that they will supply what would otherwise be a very gi^at 
deficiency for economical purposes. The cretaceous formations afford 
no rocks suitable for building purposes, while the limestones distributed 
among the boulders will yield a good supply of lime. Some of the 
granite rocks are quite angular, as if but little worn, and they are gen- 
erally sunk not more than from two to six inches below the surface. 
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Fort Pierrk to the Black Hills— Geology around Fort Pierre— Terraces- 
Sombre Lt>oK OF the country— Plumb creek — Valley of the Shybnne river 
—Cretaceous beds on Cherry creek— Lignite tertiary beds— Bear peak- 
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ACTER of the BLACK HILLS. 

FORT PIERRE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 

Fort Pierre is located in latitude 44^ 24' north and longitude 23^ 27' 
west from Washington. It is situated on one of the broad level bot- 
toms of the Missouri which are so common along it« borders, where it 
flows through the loose materials which compose the cretaceous and 
tertiary rocks. The distance from the chaimel of the river to the bluffs 
westward is from three-fourths of a mile to a mile, while on the oppo- 
site side the hills are cross-sectioned as it were, presenting a ];)erpen- 
dicular front 200 to 300 feet in height. They then slope back a con- 
siderable distance until the highest point is from 800 to 1,000 feet above 
the bed of the river. These hills are composed entirely of the black 
X)lastic clays of the Fort Pierre group, or No. 4, though nearly desti- 
tute of organic remains. Now and then a fragment of a baculite, 
ammonite, or inoceramus is seen, and along the Teton river a few bones 
of the mosasaurus have been discovered, but there is very little in 
this region to attract the attention of the geologist. The fort is built 
upon the second terrace from the water, and the bottom there rises very 
gently back to the bluff's, where the ascent is abrupt to the summits 
that overlook the broad prairie westward. 

From this point our westwardly coiu*se across the pathless prairie com- 
menced. Leaving Fort Pierre we passed over the high cretaceous hills 
which border the Missouri toward the northern portion of the Black 
Mills. The whole region is underlaid by cretaceous formation No. 4, 
while scattered over the surface here and there are a few erratic rocks. 
The timber appears only along the streams, and there it occurs only in 
small quantities, mostly cottonwood. The Shyenne flows uninterruptedly 
from the base of the- Black Hills to the Missouri river through No. 4, 
and on account of the yielding nature of these rocks its valley is quite 
broad, and the hills jbordering it are so cut up by the erosive action of 
water that they present a most rugged aspect, and their dark color gives 
them a bleak and sombre appearance. Along the immediate margins of 
the streams are a few cottonwood trees, and on tlie hills a clump of 
stunted cedars is seen. Along the Shyenne river for the gTeater part 
of its course, although the exposures are very numerous, few fossils are 
detected ; here and there a fragment of Baculites ovatm is seen. Near the 
mouths of Sage and Bear creeks the characteristic fossils of formations 
Nos. 4 and 5 are found in the greatest abundance and in a beautiful state 
of preservation, among which are Scaphites Conraiii., Ammonites lohatus, 
A, placenta^ Baculites oimtus^ and many others. The clays of No. 4 are 
ihoronghXy impregnated with saline substances which render the water 
tjf the streams that flow through them qnite purgative in their effects. 
^ear the month of Plum creek on the ^\\yei\\\^ o\\\ v^\t^' Q-^Ttt>^^viikiT! 
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a night, which gave me an opportuiiity to examine the geology in some 
detail. The black plastic days of No. 4 underlie the whole region. The 
hills that border the river as well as those that inclose the valleys of the 
tributaries are very much cut and broken t)y the erosive action of water 
forming an innumerable number of ravines. All over these hills in the 
neighborhood of the larger streams are strewed in great quantities well- 
worn rocks of various sizes, mostly quite small. The terraces also are 
well shown along Plum creek as well as the Shyenne. There is here a 
narrow terrace about two feet above the water at its iisual stage, which 
is composed of sand and gravel and is always overflowed by high water. 
There is a second terrace elevated above the ordinary stages of water, 
on which the trees that margin the stream grow. This is never over- 
flowed except when the river is unusually high. Beyond this is a third 
terrace elevated from 20 to 40 feet above the water of the river, and is 
usually from 100 yards to half a mile in width. 

The difference between the high and low water mark of these streams 
is very great. Not fed by springs except at their sources, their rise is 
depcDdent upon the melting of the snow which accumulates during the 
winter in the numerous ravines, and as soon as the snow is melted they 
subside again to their former level. During the dry season of summer 
and autumn there is often no running water in these rivers. The Shy- 
enne, however, which is fed by springs from the Black Hills, never 
ceases to be a running stream. 

Leading the valley of the Shyenne, we ascended to a high ])lateau, 
the most elevated terrace along the river, which is from 150 to 200 feet 
in height and from one-fourth to one-half a mile in width. In the rear 
it ascends gently back to the broken hills beyond, which are from 500 to 
800 teet above the bed of the river. We can here see the leveling power 
•of water on a larger scale than at any other point since leaving the 
Missouri. A surface formation of considerable thickness covers this 
upper terrace, which is composed of sand and gravel with numerous 
small water- worn rocks, as quartz, gneiss, schist, granite, &c., such as 
are found in the beds of the streams. 

Passing beyond the influence of the Shyenne westward we begin to 
see traces of the ferruginous marls and grits of No. 5, with the character- 
istic fossils. Along the "divide" between the Shyenne river and Cherry 
creek, about 20 miles west of the valley of the former river. No. 5 is 
({uite well developed, exhibiting its usual lithologicjil characters with 
here arid there remnants of be<ls which appear to belong to the lignite 
tertiary group. The surface of the country undergoes a marked change 
in its external appearance. Tlie vegetation is more luximant, but w(» 
see abrupt hills and denuded ])laces, some of which resemble the Bad 
Lands. 

The more compact rocks are concretionary and lie in horizontal strata 
for the most i)art^ but are themselves separated into thin lamina* and 
may be called lammated sandstone. As we proceed westward the lignite 
beds increase in thickness, an<l at a point about 30 miles west of the 
Shyenne they occupy the coiuitry, concealing from view the cretaceous 
rocks. The surface of the country presents a much more cheerful aspect ; 
the vegetation is much improved and the water is quite pure and in 
running streams, as if it had its origin in s])rings. At this locality th(^ 
following section of the beds was taken : 

4. Gray, rather coarse cah'areous sandstone, soft and friable, with thin 
layers of laminate<l clay and numerous seams of deep ferruginous 
matter, also nodules of sulphuret of iron ; the harder portions of this. 
l)ed turn a dull rnst color on exposure, 25 feet. 
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3. Fine yellow calcareous grit, similar to the shell marl near Fort Clark, 
passing ^own into laminated clay with carbonaceous matter approach- 
ing lignite, 12 inches. 

2. Fine, compact silicio-argillaeeous layer with indistinct traces of vege- 
table remains, 8 inches. 

1. Fine, ferruginous, sandy material with calcareous matter, 6 feet. 

The loose friable portions seem to contain but a small quantity of cal- 
careous matter, but the harder layers effervesce quite briskly. 

About 15 miles north of the Shyenne I observed outlines of the White 
Eiver group, and these beds seem to occupy an extensive area near the 
source of Cherry creek. They are composed of beds of light yellow 
marl with layers of whitish limestone containing Iresh- water fossils of 
the genera limnea^ pUinorbiSy &c., of the same species as those occurring 
near Pinan's spring and in the White Eiver valley. These beds rest 
directly upon the lignite strata, and thus show conclusively the relative 
age of the two deposits. 

Near the source of Iroqua creek a section of the lignite beds is shown, 
exposing a seam of lignite, most of which is quite impure and of a brown 
chocolate color, but a small portion is a jet-black and quite pure. There 
are also numerous fragments of silicifled wood. 

On Iroqua creek Ko. 4 is largely shown, containing a large species 
of inoceramuSj BaeuUtes ovattiSy Tellina occidentalism Scaphites Conradij 
cardium^ &c. There is also a surface deposit of considerable thickn^s 
composed of drift material, water- worn boulders and pebbles, from the 
various formations in the vicinity, and especially from the Black Bilk 
Many of the rocks are of the same character as those composing Bear 
peak, Stone peak, &c. 

On the evening of July 11 we camped at the base of Bear peak, on the 
northwest side. This peak is an isolated protrusion of basaltic rock, 
very compact, rising to the height of 1,500 feet above the prairie around 
and separated from the Black Hills by an intervening space of seven or 
eight miles. All around the peak the disturbed beds form annular ridges, 
receding from tbe central point like the waves of the sea. By the 
upheaval of this peak the sedimentary rocks are exposed down to the 
carboniferous limestones on the west side, while on the east and north- 
east the fossiliferous beds are almost entirely concealed by a superficial 
deposit of drift and marl which is covered with grass. The sides of this 
peak are covered with loose masses of rock, which with the steepness 
renders the ascent quite difficult. A few stinted pines cover the sum- 
mit, but it is for the most part destitute of vegetation. 

Proceeding southward from Bear peak toward the Black HiUs, two 
miles distant, we reach exposures of beds which have been disturbed by 
the elevation of the main portion of the Black Hills, dipping from the 
central axis, and forming, with those inclining from Bear peak, a syn- 
clinal trough dip 30^ to 40.o 

5. Alternate beds of indurated light gray and dark brown clay, and fer- 
ruginous sandstone, with deep iron-rust colored layers of argiUo-cal- 
careous concretions ; some of the sandstone is heavy-bedded and soiiie 
in thin, loose layers ; 30 feet. 

4. Impure lignite, with a few thin, intercalated seams of purplish 
clay, 12 inches. 

3. Bluish indurated calcareous marl, with concretions, containing numer- 
ous vegetable impressions, 2 feet. 

2. Light gray and yellow variegated clays, 10 feet. 
1. Reddish clay. 

TJje rocks descrihed in the above section belong to the cretaceous 



^ 
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division, No. 1, or the Dakota group, as 1 suppose, and is given in this 
place to show the lithological characters of the lowest portion of the 
cretaceous as exposed around the Black Hills. Nowhere, however, do 
these rocks exhibit the typical character of No. 1 as shown along the 
Missouri in the vicinity of Big Sioux river or Blackbird Hill. 

All along the base of the Black Hills, as well as along the valley of the 
north fork of the Shyenne, the black plastic clays of No. 2, or Fort 
Benton group are seen, presenting varied lithological characters, and 
inclining 4° to 20^. A portion of No. 2 is a laminated shale or slate, 
and the soil composed sustains isolated patches of stinted oaks. I also 
found in these beds of shale or slate quite abundant remains of fishes 
characteristic of No. 2. 

In the Black Hills are numerous caiions, some of vast dimensions and 
picturesque character, formed by the numerous small streams which 
Slave their sources in springs. These flow down to the plain country to 
unite and form the larger rivers, as Shyenne, Little Missouri, White, 
&c., sometimes winding through fissures caused by the dislocated strata, 
or cutting their way dSectly through the lofty ridges of elevations, thus 
exposing upon each side high vertical walls, revealing very complete geo- 
logical sections of the strata. In one of these canons, which seem to 
have been formed by a rapid stream of water flowing along a fissure on 
the axis of an anticlinal, we have the following section of the beds 
descending : 

1. Extensive slope, covered with immense blocks of sandstone, No. 1, 
50 to 80 feet. 

Jurassic: 

2. Gray arenaceous laminated marl, with a few layers of friable sand- 
stone, 50 feet. 

3. Alternate layers of gray laminated sandy material with a reddish 
tinge, and beds of more or less laminated sandstone, 4 to 20 feet in 
thickness, the layers or laminaB varying in thickness from an eighth 
of an inch to four feet. The sandstone also has a reddish tinge, and 
is full of the casts of mytilus. There is also a red arenaceous bed 50 
feet thick, 177 feet. 

Triasmc: 

4. Red arenaceous bed, mostly slope covered with grass, but some 
denuded places show the character of the rock ; seams of more or less 
pure gypsum interspersed ; upper layer snowy gypsum, 200 to 250 feet. 

5. Silicious limestone, a well-marked bed, forming vertical walls in the 
valleys of streams, which render the country almost impassable to 
travelers, 50 to 100 feet. 

Bsd arenaceous deposits: 

6. Slope occasionally exposed, formed of the red arenaceous material, 
50 to 80 feet. 

7. Loose brick-red earth and variegated sandstone, yellow, gxay, and 
reddish, mostly heavy bedded, 300 feet. 

On the summits of the hills are thick, irregular layers of sandstone, 
doubtless of the age of No. 1, with ripple markings, oblique laminae, and 
waved surfaces, and not unfrequently the broad flat masses of calcare- 
ous sandstone, and covered with the trails of worms. The bed which 1 
have before alluded to as siliceous limestone lies below a great thickness 
of the red deposits, and forms a conspicuous feature in the topography 
of the mountain slopes. It is usually seen in the more elevated portions 
of the ridge, sloping gently down toward the prairie below, and fitting 
itself with great flexibility to all the irregularities of tli^i ^\3itiaiQfc\ \5kxx\. 
it is more conspicuous in the cliannels of the streams, \^'\ieiTeiW?L^e^\x<£w^^ 
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hardness of the rock has produced the vertical walls which form such 
impediments to travel. Testing this rock with sulphuric acid, it doe« 
not eii'ervesce briskly, and though it contains a small portion of the car- 
bonate of lime the sulphate of lime seems to form the larger constitu- 
ent, and on that account I have called it the gyi)sifer<)us limestone ; and 
it seems to be ah invariable accompaniment of the gyi>sum-bearing red 
arenaceous deposits. It is for the most part very hard, almost crystal- 
line, breaking into irregidar fragments, and sometimes composed of thin 
laminiB instead of forming a compact heavy bedded mass. The sand- 
stone which underlies it attains a thickness of from 400 to 1,000 feet. Its 
usual color is a light yellow, but it not unfrequently has a brick-red 
tinge, possibly colored from the red beds above. It may be called a cal- 
careous sandstone, since it effervesces briskly with sulphuric a<3id. In 
the valley of Box Elder creek, the following 8e(».tion of the beds occurs, 
which may throw more light on the lithological character of the rocks 
in this region : 

1. (xray arenaceous material capped with sandstone. 

2. Yellow ferruginous sandstone, fonning along the channels of streams 
a projecting, abnipt, escari)ment-like wall, 10 feet. 

3. Slope, (iovered with loose rocks. A few eroded spots show this bed 
to be com])osed of alternate layers of clay, laminated sandstone, and 
shaly, sandy material, mostly of a gmy color, 15 feet. 

4. Sandstone, like 2, separated into cubical masses, 4 to 6 feet. 

5. Slope, lower portions very light-gray, line, arenaceous marl, with 
alternate layers of gray sandstone, two to six feet thick, breaking into 
cubical blocks, 7G feet. 

The valley in w hich the above se(*tion was taken is formed by the uplifting 
of the strata along the slopes of the Black Hills, and at this jwint extends 
west-southwest and east- northeast, averaging from half a mile to two 
miles in width. The hills on the north side of the valley are not high, 
but slope gently down to the Shyenne valley, while those on the 
south side are quite abrupt. The erosion of the ux)raised strata, 
to form the valley of Box Elder creek, reveals perpendicular walls of 
the red sandstcme, which underlies the well-known Jurassic rocks around 
the mountain elevations. Beds 2, 3, and 4 are undoubtedly of the age 
of cretaceous No. 1, as it is understood to exist in this region. These 
sandstones present most of the pecidiarities which are observed in No. 
1 at other localities, varying hi color from gray, yellow, light ferruginous, 
to a deep iron-rust, containing a large per cent, of iron ore. Many of 
the slabs or flat layers of rock are covered with the trails of worms. 

At another locality bed 5 of section is revealed, so as to show its chai- 
acter more*, fully : 

1st. Alternate layers of sandstone, yellow and light-gray, arenaceous 
material, the light, brick-red grit, with layers of harder sandstone, passing 
up into yellow, indurated, san<ly material; also with layers of sandstone; 
the beds or layers of san<lstone being, for the most part, of a conciv- 
tionary character, varying greatly in thickness within the space of one 
or two miles. 

All along the immediate valley of the Shyenne, the country is occu- 
pied with the black, plastic clays of No. 2 or the Fort Benton group of 
the general section. Even on the north side of the river the influences 
of the elevating forces have affected the strata, and the hills or uplifted 
ridges are from 400 to 500 feet in height, the upper 300 feet presenting]: 
a light-gray appearance in the distance, unlike any rocks of this gi'oup 
before observed in the west. On a close examination, this light-gray 
color proved to be the result of exposiiiv, tor, ou penetrating the layers. 
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I found them to be composed of the dark, plastic, lamiuated clays which 
are characteristic of the Fort Benton group, with scales, vertebrfe, and 
other remains of fislies. 

Following up the north branch of tlie Shyenne toward the source of 
the Little Missouri, we passed over to N^o. 2 entirely. But few fossils 
were detected, but, after a diligent search among the ravines and canons, 
I discovered fragments of Inoceramv^ problematicus and an ostrea^ 
which proved, beyond a doubt, that the formation so largely developed 
along the Shyenne and the base of the Black Hills properly belongs to 
the age of No. 2. 

The surface of the country ahmg the Shyenne is exceedingly bleak 
and barren, though not entirely destitute of vegetation. The most 
abundant shrub, and one which covers the ground quite thickly in many 
places, grows from two to four feet in height, and is peculiar to these 
saline clays, is the Artemisia' trifida. The surface has also a black- 
ened or burnt appearance, and from this fact these hills, as also 
others of a similar character in other places, have been called by the 
Canadian voyageurs '*C6t^s Bruises," or "Burnt Hills." This appear- 
ance is undoubtedly due to the concretionaiy rocks containing much 
iron pyrites, which explodes when it comes in contact witli the atmos- 
phere. Fragments of the broken rocks cover the ground, and are very 
heavy, as if containing a large per cent, of iron, and are of a deep iron- 
rust or an iron-black color. The shales of ^o. 2, where exposed in a 
vertical section by the river, exhibit a glossy steel-gray color, and resem- 
ble somewhat in external appearance the shales of No. 4, or Fort Pierre 
beds, near the mouth of Grand river along the Missouri. The strata are 
slightly disturbed far to the north of the Shyenne and the several low 
ridges raised above their original position by the elevation of the Black 
Hills, and becoming lower and strata less disturbed in a northern direc- 
tion, thus representing the dying-out of the elevatoiy influences. All 
along the margins of the hills bordering the river there appears to be 
little or no vegetable soil, yet a few oaks send their roots in among the 
layers of shale and draw a scanty subsistence, but seldom rising to a 
height of more than 10 or 15 feet. 

Leaving the valley of the Shyenne, we proceeded westward across 
the upland prairie toward the sources of the Little Missouri, about 15 
miles distant. Before reaching the first branch of the Little Missouri, 
I detected formations 4 and 5, with some of their characteristic fossils, 
as ammonites, baculites, fusus, &c. About 15 miles northeast of our 
road is a high, bald, white ridge, 300 to 500 feet in height above the sur- 
rounding country, called by the Indians the '^ White Hills.-' Their 
trend is about southeast and northwest, and they are composed of the 
lignite tertiary beds, and clothed with a thin growth of pines. This is 
a ridge left after erosion, and a sort of land marking the southern rim 
of the great lignite basin. In the same manner Slave, Slim Buttes, and 
Deei*'s Ears mark the southeastern shores. 

In the Aicinity of the Black Hills, as well as in several other localities, 
which will be alluded to hereafter in their proper places, are a series of 
doubtful beds, between the well-marked Jurassic and the cretaceous. 
These rocks are quite variable in their character, sometimes composed, 
for the most part, of a loose material, clays and grits ; ' again of compact 
concretionary sand or limestones. But few organici;reinains have as y^t 
been found in these beds, although the most diligjant r^earch has bej^^ 
made, and those are quite uncharacteristic, so that their position remains 
in doubt. I have therefore ventured to call them be$^/<)tf transition, 
or passage between the close of the Juravssic period «v\(V Ww v\aNsw v^Jl 
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animal life in the cretaceous. The locality where the following section ? 
of these doubtful beds was taken is near the source of the Little Mia- f 
souri, upon the northeastern side of the Black Hills. 

1. Alternate layers of yellowish sandstone, in regular strata, and brown, 
indurated clay: first, sandstone, 6 feet, with a few thin partings of 
clay 5 second, yellowish brown indurated clay, 6 feet ; third, alternate 
layers, 2 to 20 inches thick, of yellowish sandstone, with brown, indu- 
rated clay, 15 feet; fourth, brown indurated clay, 5 feet; fifth, alter- 
nate layers of yellow sandstone, 4 inches to 10 feet in thickness, with 
thin partings of brown and yellow indurated, calcareous, argillaceous 
grit, 30 feet. 

2. Indurated, laminated clay, upper part light yellow, and lower dark 
ash-color, 4 feet. 

3. Compact, fine, yellow sandstone, in regular layers, one-fourth of an 
inch to six inches in thickness, 5 feet. 

4. Yellowish gray indurated, calcareous grit, with thin layers of ferru- 
ginous sand and clay stones, 5 feet. 

5. Dark indurated, carbonaceous clay, passing up into a fine-grained, 
argillaceous grit, 4 to 6 feet. 

6. Ferruginous, indurated, yellow, calcareous clay, 5 feet. 

7. Ashen gray indurated clay, 10 feet. 

8. Mostly light, brick-red, though somewhat variegated, indurated clay, 
25 feet. 

9. Dark indurated clay, with a seam or two of light gray indurated, 
calcareous grit, 26 feet. 

10. Light gray indurated grit, upper part concretionary, 6 feet. 

11. Ash-colored indurated, marly clay, with a greenish tinge. 

12. Brick-red marl, with a purplish tint. 

The top bed of the above is in some plac^es nearly a brick-red color, as 
if it had been effected by heat, and some of the ferruginous layers in 
bed 4 have the upper surfaces covered with waved markings, indicating 
a shore deposit. 

The Black Hills assume the form of an ellipse with a nucleus of 
granite and stratified azoic rocks with the sedimentary formations 
inclining in regular sequence outward. This form of upheaval is shown 
in the ridges, which are as mere annular circling round this axis and 
gradually diminishing in height, and the abrupt sides revealing fewer 
beds, and those of more recent age, until the ridges die out in the 
prairie. Beginning from the first ridge near the axis we have the Pots- 
dam sandstone resting unconformably upon the stratified azoic rocks, 
presenting outcropping edges of the strata toward the axis, but sloping 
at a greater or less angle from it in all directions. We then have a 
valley of greater or less width, varying from a quarter of a mile to two 
or three miles, and a second ridge, exposing the carboniferous rocks in 
their full thickness and sometimes a part of the red arenaceous beds 
capping the summits. Again proceeding outward we come to a third 
ridge composed of red arenaceous deposits and Jurassic rocks ; then a 
fourth ridge with cretaceous formations Nos. 1 and 2, and a fifth ridge 
with many smaller ridges of the more recent cretaceous rocks, until all 
the influences of the elevating forces die out in the level prairie. 1 
would not pretend to say that all these ridges assume the regularity 
that 1 have depi(;ted above. Sometimes smaller local ridges are inter- 
calated, and in the sam-e ridges may be found quite a mixture of rocks, 
of different epochs, as Potsdam and carboniferous rocks in the same 
rjdge^ and carboniferous, red arenaceous deposits, and Jurassic rocks, 
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together. But the general law in regard to tliese ridges is as I have 
described. 
The following notes are designed for the section below : 

1. Nucleus of red feldspathic granite. 

2. Azoic stratified rocks, gneiss, mica slates, schists, &c. 

3. Potsdam sandstone, inclining 5° to 15°, sometimes uplifted in a very 
horizontal position, overlaid by carboniferous rocks. 

4. Carboniferous rocks, mostly from 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the bed of 
the Shyenne — ^inclination from 20o to 50°. Distance from top of first 
ridge to top of second from one-half to three miles. 

5. Red arenaceous and Jurassic rocks, dipping from 20^ to 40°. Dis- 
tance from top of second ridge to third from half a mile to two miles, 
elevated 800 feet above the bed of the Shyenne. 

6. Lower cretaceous rocks, dip 5° to 20°, sloping to the Shj enne. Dis- 
tance from top of third to top of fourth ridge six miles. 

7. Cretaceous formation No. 2, dip 3°. Distance from ridge to ridge 
two miles. 

8. Cretaceous formations Nos. 2, 3, and 4, dip 2P. Distance three miles. 

Tlie trend of all these ridges seems to depend upon our position to 
the central axis. 



CHAPTER VL 

From the Black Hills to the Yellowstone river— Geology of the country 
west of the black hills— cretaceous and tertiary beds— topographical 
feature^— Vertical sections of tertiary rocks— Powder river— Ibipres- 
sioNs OF FOSSIL plants— Tongue river— Silicified wood— Erosion— Creta- 
ceous beds at the mouth of Big Horn river — Thickness of lignite beds at 
mouth of Rosebud. 

FROM THE BLACK HILLS TO THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 

After leaving the Black Hills we struck off in a northwesterly direc 
tion toward the v^alley of the Yellowstone. Nearly all the country is 
occupied by deposits of lignite tertiary age which are exceedingly vaii 
able in their character, precluding the possibility of giving continaouB 
sections of the strata over large areas. I have, therefore, at the risk of 
seeming tedious and of repeating much, given many local sections and 
described the country in much detail, in order that I may present the 
facts upon which my generalizations will rest, directly or indirectly. It 
is true that there is a great apparent uniformity in the lithological 
characters of the lignite tertiary beds, and still the actual field observer 
will find that no two local sections, though taken at no great distance 
from each other, will be near enough alike to venture much in drawing 
a parallelism of the strata without organic remains. Even then it would 
require the slow and toilsome labor of years to unravel the complica- 
tions, even if it were possible, for oftentimes we pass over large areas 
where not a trace of any organic remains can be found. The same 
species also seem to be distributed through all the beds which are 
adapted by their nature for the i)reservation of organic remains. 

Leaving tlie Black Hills, therefore, near its northwestern base, we 
pass over a bed of No. 2, then I^os. 4 and 5, each of these beds reveal 
ing here and there a few of their characteristic fossils and all inclining 
from the axis of elevation. The cretaceous rocks are disposed in low 
ridges of elevation, dipping very gently toward the level plain country, 
and as we ap])roach the level prairie we begin to see tlie overlapping 
edges of the lignite beds resting quite regularly upon the cretaceous 
rocks. I have estimated Nos. 4. and 5 at 250 feet in tliickness at this 
locality. 

Ascending the slope of the dividing ridge between Little Missouri 
and Powder rivers, we come into a full development of the tertiary beds, 
dipping gently at angles of 1° to 8o with indications of the cretaceous 
strata beneath. Far to the westward of the Black Hills also we can see 
the tertiary deposits continuously, and dipping at a small angle because 
so remote from the central cause of disturbance. 

I have numbered the sections from this time onward in their order, 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c., so that I may refer beds from one secition to another when 
it is possible. The first section was taken after crossing the source of 
the Little Missouri and ascending the ridge, the base of which is 400 
to 000 feet above the bed of the stream, tlu» lower portion being com 
posed of cretaceous strata. 

Section 1. 

4, Slojye com2)osed of gray arenaceous material, with thin beds 6 to 12 
inches thick of ferruginous sandstone, 30 feet. 
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3. Gray and yellow ferruginous, heavy bedded friable sandstone, with 
the most irregular laminse of deposit, indicating shallow water or 
shore deposition, also containing small seams of clay nodules and 
numerous small concretions of various kinds, some globular nodulos 
containing iron, 20 to 28 feet. 

I. A yellowish ferruginous indurated sand fiUed with black grains and 
particles of mica and traces of vegetable remains. There are also 
large numbers of roundish concretions projecting out of the beds, 
which turn a brown rusty drab color on exi)osure but internally are a 
dark gray sandstone with small nodules of bluish clay. These beds 
have a somewhat banded appearahce from the fact that some strata 
are darker than others. There is a considerable quantity of silicified 
wood dispersed throughout this bed and some uncharacteristic bones, 
100 feet. 

.. Gray and bluish gray sandstone with some partings of bluish gray are- 
naceous shale. The sandstones vary much in thickness and notunfre- 
quently in lithological characters. The upper part is a fine sand 
alternating with layers of sandstone more compact, 150 feet. 

The above section is quite similar in its character to the lower beds 
►f the lignite basin along the Moreau and Grand rivers, and on the 
lortheast side of the Missouri near Long lake. It will be remembered 
ihat in these localities we have the eastern and northeastern rims of 
Ms basin, and the beds hold a similar position geologically. In some 
)f the localities I noticed a yellow arenaceous bed resting upon well 
narked cretaceous rocks. This also occurs in other localities in the 
)ame position but is not permanent. The black hornblendic grains in 
t>ed 2^ section 1, gives its external surface a dark brown color, and it 
3pntams bones and wood, &c., and is undoubtedly the same bed which 
Ls well developed in the localities above mentioned. 

As we ascend the dividing ridges between the Little Missouri and 
Powder rivers, bed after bed of the tertiary comes in, so that when we 
reach the top of the ridge we stand upon a thickness of 300 or 400 feet 
of tertiary. Passing over this ridge we descend into the valley of the 
Dry Fork of Powder river, and the cretaceous rocks are seen in only a 
few localities in some of the deep cuts near the bed of the stream. A 
section from near the summit of the ridge will show the character of the 
beds at this point. 

Section 2. 

18. Dark brown indurated arenaceous marl, 6 feet. 

17. Very impure indurated sandy lignite, some i)ortions laminated, con- 
tains fragments of charcoal and much sulphuret of iron, 5 feet. 

16. Differs from the bed below only in being a deep ferruginous yeUow 
color, 15 feet. 

15. Light gray and yellow ferruginous, arenaceous material, which, when 
exposed to the atmospheric agencies, disintegrates so that it is blown 
about by the Avinds. This bed is capped with a ledge of gray sand- 
stone, 17 feet. 

14. Very impure lignite, light, loose material, in a shaly or laminated 
form. A seam of light gray clay just above, C inches. 

13. Dark gray indurated marl, 7 feet. 

12. Impure lignite, with clay above and below as usual, 3 inches. 

11. Light ferruginous, somewhat indurated argillaceous sand, 17 feet. 

10. Dark, impure lignite, loose and light material, as if formed of dried 
vegetable matter from a peat bog. Just above and below a small 
seam of clay, 4 inches. 

4aB 
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9. Ferruginous argillo-arenaeeous material, 10 feet. 

8. Dark brown and dull purplish brown lignite, impure, with thin seams 

of ashen gray clay above and below, 6 inches. 
7. Yellow ferruginous sand and clay, 12 feet. 
6. Impure lignite, like bed 10, 12 inches. 
5. Gray and yellow ferruginous, fine-grained arenaceous material, with 

a few layers of concretionary calcareous sandstone, 39 feet. 
4. Impure lignite and carbonaceous clay, of a dull brown color, some 

portions of the clay light gray ; the whole filled with uncharacteristic 

fragments of vegetable remains, 3 feet. 
3. Yellow ferruginous, arenaceous material, indurated with layers of gray 

concretionary sandstone, 78 feet. 
2. Impure lignite and indurated carbonaceous clay, 4 feet. 

1. Slopes down to bed of creek, but evidently composed of yellow and 
gray calcareous sands. 

On another hill above the bed of sandstone which caps bed 15, section 

2, is a repetition of the light gray and ferruginous yellow calcareous 
sands, with arenaceous concretions, about 20 feet exi)osed. At another 
locality lignite beds 12 and 14, section 2, become respectively 3 and 4 
feet in thickness, but still impure, containing large quantities of selenite, 
and a yellow substance like sulphur. In some places where erosion has 
been quite extensive, we can see that the beds of sandstone, which pro- 
ject from the sides of the vertical cuts, do not extend into the bank but 
a few feet, while they may be continuous for a long distance. They are - 
simply concretions and not i)ermanent beds of sandstone. The figure 
will show the form of some of these sandstone layers. The ends show 
the layers of deposition. 

The same variable character is seen throughout the tertiary forma- 
tions everywhere. Sometimes we have a bed of hard rock, 30 to 50 feet 
in thickness, and at a few hundred yards distance it is changed into a 
loose arenaceous material, with very little coherence. We have seen 
from the sections already given, that the geological structure of the 
country is such that the surface would necessarily become very rug- 
ged by the erosive action of water and atmospheric agencies. The 
whole country along Powder river is of the character of Bad Lands, that 
is, almost entirely destitute of vegetation, the greater part entirely bare, 
the myriads of little streams in wet weather forming almost vertical cuts 
along the slopes of the streams, while on the uplands we have a con- 
tinuous series of conical hills or sharp ridges, among which it is next to 
impossible to travel. 

Section 3. — Chi the Dry Fork of Powder river. 

7. Light gray and yellow ferruginous calcareous sand, 15 feet. 

6. Eighteen inches impure lignite, passing doT^Ti into clay and ferrugi- 
nous calcareous sand, 7 feet. 

5. Yellow and gray sand, like bed 7, 6 feet. 

4. Impure lignite and clay, 2 feet. 

3. Light gray arenaceous material, filled with numerous yellow and 
black particles, which give color to the bed, also irregular layers of 
laminated concretionary rock which is fine-grained and contains 
a small portion of calcareous matter. There is also much ferru- 
ginous material in the form of nodules of impure sulphuret of iron. 
The harder layers project out of the sandy beds and are from 1 to 4 
feet in thickness. These concretionary layers are doubtless formed of 
//// irregular induration of the arenaceous material, for the same layer 
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varies in thickness from 6 inches to several feet within a distance of a 
hundred yards. 
2. Impure lignite under and overlaid by dark carbonaceous clay, 4 feet. 

I. Slope down to the bed of the river composed of loose arenaceous 
material. 

In bed 7, of section 3, on the opposite side of the river, I found a large 
palm leaf; also numerous impressions of dicotyledonous leaves. The 
above section was taken from a vertical cut made by the river. There is 
here a long irregular ascent of bad lands to the top of the hills, with the 
beds exposed mostly in the ravines. We have first, yellow and light 
gray marls, with more or less coarse-grained sandstone, 50 to 100 feet ; 
then dull, reddish, impure lignite, 18 inches to two feet ; ferruginous 
calcareous sand, 15 feet ; impure lignite ; dark-gray or brown indurated 
clay, 15 feet 5 yellow ferruginous, light-gray and ash-colored calca- 
reous sand, 30 to 40 feet ; quite pure black lignite, burned in some 
localities, 4 feet; passing up into 3 feet of dull, purplish, indurated 
clay, which also passes up into a 3-foot bed of fine yellow sand, 5 feet ; 
impure lignite and clay passing up into the dark-brown indurated calca- 
reous clay. Same horizon as bed 18, section 2. At another locality, 
still above this, we have a continuation of the beds upward over bed 18 
a layer of lignite, sometimes quite impure and then again of unusual 
variety, ignited in many places, giving a red, brick-like appearance to 
the summits of the hiUs. Much selenite occurs in the bed. 

Above this is a slope of 40 feet of yellow ferruginous, arenaceous 
mat^al, with numerous brown ferruginous sandstone concretions, 
approacning a globular form. 

On the left bauk of Powder river, just above its junction with Dry 
Fork, I took the following section of a nearly vertical bluff: 

Section 4. 

22. Very ferruginous, yellow indurated marl capping the hills at this 
point, 25 feet exposed. 

21. Seam, impure lignite and clay, 6 inches. 

20. Indurated ferruginous arenaceous material, with occasional seams of 
clay, and one layer sandstone, 18 inches to — 

19. Dark-brown indurated laminated clay, with vegetable matter, at the 
top 6 inches dull black lignite, 7 feet*. 

18. Deep yellow ferruginous marl, 2 feet. 

17. Impure lignite, a portion is black, apparently not different from soft 
charcoal or charred wood, 12 inches. 

16. Light gray and yellow ferruginous sand, rather homogeneous, pre- 
senting a vertical front — contains a small portion of calcareous mat- 
ter, 10 feet. 

15. Alternate beds of gray indurated sand and brown indurated clay 
with vegetable matter, 2 J feet impure lignite and carbonaceous clay, 
central portion black, with some tolerably pure seams, 18 feet. 

14. Gray ferruginous sand, with small nodules of sulphret of iron dis- 
seminated thix)ugh it, 6 feet. 

13. Black lignite, 2 inches. 

12. Yellow ferruginous marl, 8 feet. 

II. Light gray indurated arenaceous marl, containing some ferruginous 
matter and singularly shaped iron rust colored concretions of sandstone, 
partially spherical, but usually broken in pieces on exposure. There 
appears to be but one compact layer, varying in thickness from 6 
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inches to four feet, sometimes massive or separated into thin laminae, 18 
feet. 

10. Alternate seams of dark laminated lignite and deep ashen-gray 
indurated carbonaceous clay, fully charged with uncharacteristic veg 
etable remains, as stems, grasses, &c : 1st, 18 inches clay ; 2d, 4 inches 
black lignite ; 3d, C inches clay 5 4th, 2 inches lignite ; 5th, 2 feet 
clay ; 6th, 5 inches impure laminated lignite 5 7th, 2 feet indurated 
clay; 8th, 5 feet dark-brown arenaceous lignite, consisting of about 
two parts of rather fine gray sand, and the remainder vegetable matter. 

9. Two feet of ferruginous, yellow arenaceous marl, passing up into a 
dark brown, indurated argillaceous sand, with small reddish iron rust 
concretions, 30 feet. 

8. Impure lignite, 8 inches. 

7. Yellow ferruginous arenaceous marl, 3 feet. 

6. Lignite and clay, 6 inches. 

5. Arenaceous clay, 3 feet. 

4. Seam of impure lignite, 2 inches. 

3. Light gray marl, 5 feet. 

2. Lignite in layers, more or less pure, witli seams of clay, 5 to 7 feet. 

1. Fine-grained ferruginous arenaceous marl, with many grains of mica 
and hornblende, 30 feet above river bed. 

The above section was taken from a fine exposure, and each bed 
measured with care, so that it may be regarded as an exhibition of the 
position and character of the strata at this locality. Bed 9 contains, hi 
its lower portion, dark browni calcareous concretions and hard layers of 
clay, with vegetable impressions in great abundance, among which is a 
large species of platamiSy acer^ &c. Where the bluff's are washed by the 
river on either side we find beds of harder layers, sometimes from 12 to 
18 inches in thickness, almost entirely composed of dicotyledonous leaves. 
Many of the arenaceous beds show oblique laminae of deposit and other 
indications of shallow or turbulent waters and shore depositions. 

Section 5. — Powder river^ near our crossing. 

27. Baked and melted earth, from the ignition of lignite beneath. The 
lignite bed must have been from two to four feet in thickness^ but has 
been entirely consumed as far as the eye can reach, 32 feet. 

26. Yellow arenaceous marl, like 21 and 23, containing some seams of 
impure lignite and clay, with numerous concretions, 62 feet. 

25. Black lignite ; sometimes a dull drab argillaceous lignite, 18 inches. 

24. Ash-colored, light gray, and drab brown indurated clay, 6 feet. 

23. Like 21, 17 feet. 

22. Eighteen inches black lignite passing down into 18 inches drab 
brown carbonaceous clay ; then 3 feet drak gray indurated clay ; then 
18 inches drab brown indurated clay ; then 2 feet ash-colored indura- 
ted clay. 

21. Deep yellow feiTuginous arenaceous marl, with numerous ferrugin- 
ous calcareous concretions, containing an abundance of vegetable 
impressions. These marls are very slightly coherent, 24 feet. 

20. Carbonaceous clay and impure shaly lignite, 4 fe^et. 

19. Yellow arenaceous marl, 6 feet. 

18. Dark brown indurated arenaceous clay, with iron rust calcareous 
concretions, 16 feet. 

17. Shaly argillaceous lignite, passing down into dull, drab brown, indu- 
rated carbonaceous clay, 4J feet ; then 6 inches dark carbonaceous 
clay; then 8 inches brown indurated clay , then 6 inches dark clay. 
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16. Dark gray indurated arenaceous clay, with several layers of dull^ 
iron rust colored concretions, breaking in fragments on exposure, 24 
feet. 

15. Alternate* seams of lignite and clay: 1st, 10 inches black, rather 
pure lignite ; 2d, 18 inches dark gray indurated arenaceous clay ; Sd^ 
6 inches drab brown shaly argillax?eous lignite ; 4th, 12 inches dark- 
brown indurated clay. 

14. Dark brown indurated arenaceous clay, with some light yellowish 
bands, with ferruginous concretions, breaking into small fragments 
on exposure, 12 feet. 

13. Dull, reddish brown, shaly argillaceous lignite, 2 feet. 

12. Alternate bands of indurated brown clay and yellow arenaceous 
marl, with thin seams of laminated argiUaceous chocolate-colored 
lignite. About the middle of this bed is a layer, 6 inches* thiek, for 
ferruginous calcareous concretions, breaking into fragments, 38 feet. 

11. Lignite, mostly quite pure, sometimes argillaceous and laminated, 
of a chocolate color, 7 feet. 

10. Yellow and dark gray indurated clay, with layers of shaly, impure 
lignite, ferruginous, 7 feet. 

9. Gray, indurated, ferruginous arenaceous marl, 10 feet. 

8. Lignite and dull, reddish drab clay ; the middle portion, 6 to 10 inches, 
is sometimes clay and sometimes lignite ; 18 inches to 2 feet. 

7.- Drab brown, indurated arenaceous marl ; contains much vegetable 
matter, 3 feet. 

0. Impure earthy lignite, chocolate color, 18 inches. 

5. Yellow, yellowish brown, and gray arenaceous marl, 14 feet. 

4. Dark carbonaceous clay and impure lignite, underlaid by 3 feet light 
gray indurated clay, 17 feet. 

3. Yellow, ferruginous arenaceous marl, capped with a layer, 2 feet in 
thickness, of ferruginous arenaceous limestone, 27 feet. 

2. Lignite more or less pure, some portions impure and laminated, con- 
taining clay, others black compact lignite. This bed of lignite is by 
far the best seen on the river, and has been ignited in many places. 
It is also underlaid by a thin seam of fine white clay, 10 feet. 

1. Slope from thin bed, a half a mile, 150 feet above water level. 

The upper yellow portion of the above section forms a well marked 
horizon in this region. No portion of the country yet seen exhibits the 
"Bad Lands" in so marked a manner. The entire surface is cut up into 
long high sharp ridges or conical hills to an enormous extent, and the 
different colored clays, marls, and lignites give to these hills a most 
unique banded appearance. 

On the summits of the hills between Tongue river and Pumpkin creek 
we obtain a fine collection of fossil plants, among which was a species of 
dombeyopsisj and a beautiful impression of the leaf of an ttlmus. In 
some sandstones drifted into the bed of Tongue river were large speci- 
mens of apparently the same species of platanus, closely allied to P. 
hercules, found lower down, below the mouth of JPowder river on the 
Yellowstone. In the channel of a little stream that flows into Powder 
river from the dividing ridge between Powder and Tongue rivers, we have 
the following section of the strata, which I have presented from the full- 
ness of detail with which it was taken. It will also enable us to draw 
some parallels in regard to the beds which may be important, and many 
lithological differences, not before seen, must be of interest. 
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Section 0. 

13. Yellow ferruginous marl, passing down into a yellow firiable ferru- 
ginous sand, with layers from two to four feet thick of coarse-grained 
sandstone, then light gray and yellow ferruginous arenaceous clay with 
thin laminae of iron rust colored sandstone. The laminae of deposit 
in this bed, in the hard as well as more friable portion, are very irregu- 
lar, sometimes forming curved lines, or inclining at angles varying 
from 50 to 250. The sandstone contains many small fine-grained harder 
masses, which give it the appearance of a pudding stone. 

11. Clay and impure lignite in alternate layers. 1st, impure lignite, gradu- 
ally passing down into dark carbonaceous clay, 4 feet ; 2d, a light ashen 
gray carbonaceous clay, passing down into a dark chocolate impure 
Bgnite, 2 feet, underlaid by 18 inches ash-colored indurated clay. 

10. Dark brown indurated clay, portions arenaceous and calcareous, 
with layers of hard limestone dark rust brown inside, and deep iron 
rust yellow on the outside, breaking into pieces on exposure, with beau- 
tiful impressions of dicotyledonous leaves. There are also thicker 
layers of rather arenaceous yellow limestone fully charged with leaves, 
but the particles of sand are not sufl&ciently coherent to preserve the 
l>erfect impression. This bed also shows in the layers of deposit the 
vegetable dust which is accumulated with the sand — the sand being 
the heaviest sinks to the bottom, while the vegetable fragments are 
deposited on the surface of the laminae, 150 feet. 

9. A thin seam of ash-colore dindurated clay, passing down into choco- 
late-colored argillaceous lignite, portions quite pure, underlaid by 
yellowish brown indurated clay, 2 feet. 

8. A light gray marl passing down into dark ash-colored indurated fer- 
ruginous clay, with small concretionary masses of very hard, fine, 
brittle limestone, interior dark brown, exterior iron rust color, with 
indistinct vegetable impression. All the thin layers of deposit have 
spread over their upper surfaces a fine vegetable material, such as is 
communicated and drifted by tlie little streams. Two small seams of 
this vegetable matter, each half an inch in thickness — sofnetimes a 
thin layer of clay is deposited one to three inches, 10 feet. 

7. A thin seam, two inches of dark, impure lignite, underlaid by 18 
inches light gray ferruginous marl, intersected with streaks of vege- 
table matter. 

6. Four feet of reddish brown and dark ash-colored carbonaceous clay 
or shaly lignite, underlaid by 18 inches chocolate-colored indurated 
carbonaceous clay. 

5. Yellow ferruginous marl with a hard layer of yellowish iron-rust 
colored concretionary limestone, containing abundant vegetable impres- 
sions, mostly indistinct. This bed forms a well marked horizon, and 
is traced over a large area. 

4. A thin seam of over clay 5 then 18 inches black and chocolate colored 
lignite, with 18 inches dark brown under clay. 

3. Drab indurated arenaceous clay", passing down into a fine arenaceous 
material underlaid by chocolate clay, 8 feet. 

2. Two feet lignite, middle portion quite pure and black, but above and 
below the middle portion impure chocolate color, underlaid by about 
6 feet of clay. 

1. Yellow ferruginous arenaceous material with layers of laminated ai'e- 
naceous limestone, the whole filled with globular masses of impure 
>si]lphuret of iron. 
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The channel of Tongue river often exposes quite high vertical sec- 
tions of the strata and numerous beds of compact calcareous rock fully 
charged with the most beautiful impressions of leaves. I know of no 
portion of the west which promises so abundantly these vegetable fos- 
sils. Just below our crossing there is a vertical escarpment of sand and 
sandstone showing oblique laminae of deposition. In this mural face of 
sandstone we se« a seam of quite pure lignite 2 inches thick and 10 or 
12 feet long arranged in the sandstone at an angle of 45^. 

Near this point bed 2, section 6, is composed of very black lignite, 
quite pure, 5 feet in thickness. About 2 miles above the crossing on 
Tongue river we have the following section of the strata: 

Section 7. 

10. Yellow indurated marl with thick layers of fine calcareous concre- 
tions, 20 to 40 feet. 

9. Yellow marl with some masses'of concretionary sandstones, 15 feet. 

8. Seam of black lignite, 8 inches. 

7. Same as bed 8, 25 feet. 

6. Lignite more or less pure. 1st, 4 inches of clay with roots passing 
through into a layer of sand beneath ; 2d, 10 inches mostly dull black, 
rather pure lignite, with thin laminae horizontally, but breaking verti- 
cally into cuboidal masses ; some portions are of a shining black color 
containing large quantities of a yellow powder like sulphur, which 
gathers about the exterior surface of the fractured masses ; also thin 
seams of selenite sometimes fibrous, which is also deposited about 
the exterior surface of the fractured portions ; 3d, 3 inches of indu- 
rated chocolate clay, with rhomboidal crystals of selenite ; 4th, 2 feet 
of dark brown carbonaceous clay with the fracture and character 
of indurated clay ; 5th, 6 inches like 2d seam ; 6th, 12 inches like 4th ; 
7th, 3 inches like 5tli ; 8th, 2 feet like 4th. 

All the beds in this vicinity seem to have a vertical fracture like jointed 
rocks, which are somewhat irregular in tbeir direction, but have a gen- 
eral direction northeast by southwest. 

5. Alternate thin laminae of clay and arenaceous material, very tine, 
light ashen gray colored, but still containing many nodules of the 
sulphuret of iron, 4 feet. 

4. Two feet light ashen gray clay passing down into arenaceous material, 
which is intersected in every direction by small threads of vegetable 
matter, seldom more than one-fourth of an inch in diameter, like roots 
of trees or shrubs. These roots not only extend down into the sand 
beneath, but up into the chocolate clay, indicating that the materials 
which compose the bed of lignite probably gTcw upon the spot where 
the roots are now found. 

3. Yellowish gray arenaceous marl with 2 or 3 thin seams of carbonace- 
ous matter and numerous thin layers of clay, 5 feet. 

2. Chocolate indurated clay, 4 inches, 3 inches pure and impure lignite, 
lX)rtions with a shining black fracture, and 4 inches of clay under- 
neath. 

1. Ashen gray indurated arenaceous clay with large layers of calcare- 
ous sandstone containing large specimens of platamis, 11 feet above 
the level of tlie river. 

We examined with a good deal of care the bluff containing the small 
seams of lignite, (of which Mr. Schonbom made a sketch.) The layers 
of deposit are very irregular, and a seam 2 inches of \\^\\fc>, ^ ^<^^\> \xv 
lengthy lower portion inclinhif^ 10^, upper irp. T\^(iTW?vieT\1J5^v^^^^N^^^^^ 
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below is a yellowish gray sand with numerous deep yellow ferruginous 
bands, and just above the coal seam is a harder mass of rock which is 
concretionary; the laminae running directly through it, but becoming 
less distinct in the harder i)ortion. The lignite is a black, quite good 
lignite, and must have been formed by a deposit of vegetable matter 
upon a slope. It is not always the case that the harder concretionary 
layers preserve the laminae continuous with the more friable material. 
A nucleus seems to be formed of gray fine-grained limestone, quite are- 
naceous whenever fractured, of an iron-rust color, with laminae quite 
indistinct 12 to 18 inches in thickness; the surrounding distinct layers 
of light gray sandstone. The lines of deposit seem to pass through the 
harder nucleus of limestone. The harder arenaceous limestone appears 
like a kernel or pit around which the layers of sandstone were deposited^ 
yet not with concentric coats. This concretionary layer extends hori- 
zontaUy about 40 feet without interruption, passing at each end into the 
yellow friable sand, which also corresponds in the laminae deposit for a 
short distance further. This rock is fiill of rounded masses of sulphuret 
of iron. The central portions have the color and fracture of cast iron, 
and surrounding each ball in the bed is a coating of deep yellow sand. 
Inclination of laminae 20^. The whole bed seems to be the same as bed 
1, section 7. This bed at the base is everywhere filled with leaves of the 
genera platanm, populvsj &c. 

On the dividing ridge between Rosebud and Tongue river I saw an 
immense palm leaf, the ribs radiating each way from a common center, 
and then as they were revealed upon the surface of the rock measured 
55 inches in length, and at least 10 iiiches had been broken of. 

As we ascend this ridge we find the country exceedingly rough, gashed 
up by myriads of gullies, and covered with square conical hil5 80 to 209 
feet high. A bed of yellow marl fonns the summit, then a layer of lig- 
nite which has frequently ignited and baked the superincumbent yellow 
marl, so that the high hills are covered with a bed 5 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness with a brick-red rock, many of them fused. Sometimes immense 
masses are cemented together in large blocks of nearly baked material 
The melted material varies in character from a light vesicular to a hard 
compact rock. The hills are covered with pines to a greater or less 
extent, seldom over 2 feet in diameter, and 80 feet in height. Descend- 
ing into the valley of the Rosebud we encounter the same ragged 
country, with indications of the burning out of the lignite beds and the 
fused and semi-fused material covering the hills, giving them a peculiar 
picturesque, reddened appearance. Numerous seams of lignite occur 
more or less pure, and in the intervening beds are plants and fruits, and 
also the same species of palm before mentioned. 

Near the great lignite beds in this region we meet with large silidfied 
stumps which look as though they might have belonged to trees two to 
four feet in diameter, standing apparently in the position in which they 
grew. They were in the clay which underlies the lignite beds. The 
main roots were distinct, and they were split into several portions from 
the summit of the stump. Near the summits of the hills are thick layers 
of rather coarse yellow sandstone, with a slight portion of calcareous 
matter which seems to be composed of leaves in an imperfect state of 
preservation. Flatanus occur in great numbers. The rock breaks into 
thin layers, and its composition is such as to prevent the fossils from 
being obtained with any degree of perfection. There are no indications 
of these leaves having been entombed in the beds in turbulent waters. 
The stumps are in a drab clay beneath the lignite bed, which is here 
nhout four feet thick, and they seem to be standing where they grew 
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thoagh I hardly think it possible. The hollow portion, which seems to 
have decayed prior to the petrification, exhibits an appearance very simi- 
lar to that before being buried in the earth, but now all the little inter- 
stices are filled up with crystalline silex. Descending to Ammel's Fork, 
we again see the yellow marl beds capping the summits of the hills. In 
the west w^e can see the Wolf Hills, an elevated range which has been 
lifted up by the internal forces which have upheaved the mountain chains. 
Being so far remote from the central source of power, it seems to have 
acted with comparative feebleness, forming simply one or two anticlinals 
and revealing only a portion of the cretaceous strata. The surface of 
the country around the western slope of the Wolf range has been very 
much worn by denudation, so that grassy slopes appear with here and 
there isolated knobs or pillars of sandstone. Most of these pillars are 
capped with layers, often three or four feet in thickness, of argillo-calca- 
reous concretionary rock which contains plants, and seems to protect the 
underlying more Mable portion from the rapid erosive action of atmo- 
spheric agencies. It is evidently the same sandstone so often mentioned 
before but with increased thickness, and reveals the same tendency to 
irregular laminae and little layers of nodules. As we approach within 
five or six miles of the hills the country, though sloping gently into hill 
and valley, has a much more cheerful appearance. The hills are much 
more gently sloping, covered with a much thicker superficial deposit, 
and on the summits of the hills are immense masses of sandstone ex- 
posed by erosion, yet the ground is covered with grass all around. One 
of these isolated pillars is shown in the sketch below as the form merely 
of a cap about 12 feet high ; the base, about two feet in diameter, grad- 
ually enlarging toward the middle, which is about ten feet in diameter, 
and of a hard concretionary character. 

This range of hills exhibits undoubted evidence of upheaval,, but so 
gradually does it seem to have taken i)lace that the horizontality of the 
tertiary strata is scarcely disturbed. Many of the hills are elevated 
bodily in such a way that the beds are still horizontal. Although this 
range of hills exhibits undoubted evidence of upheaval, yet on the eastern 
side there are no rocks older than tertiary exposed. In the valley of 
Ammel's Fork, a little stream which takes its rise in the Wolf range, are 
some beds of a sort of siliceous limestone which contain^ many of the 
finest specimens of plants, with shells like corbula^ the whole bed re- 
sembling the one containing plants at Red Springs, just above Fort Clark, 
on the Missouri river. 

After leaving this point we pass over into the valley of the Yellow- 
stone, about 30 miles below the mouth of the Big Horn river. All the 
intervening country is covered with tertiary beds exhibiting the peculi- 
arities already so often mentioned. But about 30 miles below the mouth 
of the Big Horn, in the valley of a little stream emi)tying into the Yel- 
lowstone, I saw No. 4 quite well developed, 60 to 100 feet in thickness, 
with its usual calcareous concretions containing inoceramits. The litho- 
logical characters approach somewhat those of No. 4, and is, I think, the 
upper part of No. 4 passing up into No. 5. The strata at first incline 
toward the west at an angle of 45<^, but further examination showed that 
this dip was local, and was due to land-slides. Deposited upon it was a 
considerable thickness of sand and jiebbles, stratified in alternate layers, 
filling up the surface irregularities, the layers of deposit conforming to 
the dip of the cretaceous rocks. The hills as well as the beds of the 
streams are paved with the nearly rounded pebbles or boulders which 
seemed to have been derived from all the older rocks, but for the most 
part from the metamorphic and paleozoic rocks, Tl\^^*i \vQt\>\Aft:^ *^cc^ '^<^- 
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dom of large size, more commonly four to six inches in diameter, though 
sometimes 12 to 18 inches, and they increase in size a« we approach iSe 
foot of the mountains. It is worthy of remark and a subject which I 
shall investigate more fully hereafter, that as we approach the cretaceous 
rocks the contour or surface becomes much smoother, the hills are 
covered with grass, gently sloping, and the bluffs are hardly half as high. 
There is here a deep reddish yeUow sandstone resting upon the well- 
marked cretaceous rocks which I cannot positively aflftrm as belonging to 
the upper part of No. 5 or the lower bed of tertiary. I am inclined to 
think that the same bed is seen holding some position high up on the 
Missouri and along the southern rim of the lignite basin as it skirts the 
Black Hills. 

Passing up the valley of the Yellowstone we see the gray sandstone 
tertiary which we have observed to cover the cretaceous nearly to the 
foot of the bluffs. The junction of the formations is quite well-marked 
on both sides of the river. For a considerable distance, both above and 
below Fort Sarpy, a bed of sandstone forms nearly vertical bluffs on 
both sides of the river which I find it difficult to locate. Nos. 4 and 5, 
composed of yellowish brown indurated clay, with concretions contain- 
ing Baeulites ovatuSj rostellaria^ &c., in great abundance, occur, passing 
up into a dark gray, coarse-grained sandstone, containing also B. ovatus, 
aricula, like A. N'ehrascensiSy and an ostrea, new species. This also 
passes up into a sandstone having a most ragged front, from atmospheric 
agencies and the difference in the consistency of the materials compos- 
ing the bed. It is, in the main, a coarse-grained, friable, ferruginous, 
yellow sandstone, but containing vast numbers of concretions, some a 
reddish yellow arenaceous limestone, others sandstone; some nearly 
compact, with laminte ; others divided into thin layers, the harder portions 
projecting out beyond the friable ones. The harder layers lie in the 
vertical cut, usually from 5 to 30 feet long. 

The layers are quite irregular in their horizontal fracture. The whole 
bed exhibits indications of having been deposited in moving waters. 
May it not be the transition-bed from the cretaceous to the tertiary 
epoch ; the foreshadowing of the tertiary period ? A few rare and 
indistinct bivalves are seen, evidently of marine origin. 

The cretaceous beds in this region are evidently exposed by the eleva- 
tion of the Wolf range and the denudation of the superincumbent ter- 
tiary strata, and the area continues to widen until we arrive within 10 
miles of the mouth of the Big Horn, when a series of marls, clays, and 
sandstones, lower than the true lignite beds, make their appearance, 
and are shown in some localities to rest directly upon the cretaceous. 

Section near the mouth of the Big Horn river. 

4. Ferruginous sandstone, like that described yesterday, underlaid by 
local beds of impure lignite, containing casts of a large species of 
tinio and bones of turtle, 100 to 150 feet. 

3. Yellow, feruginous, indurated, arenaceous clay, variable in thickness, 
10 to 20 feet. 

2. Very impure lignite clay, consisting of alternate layers of chocolate, 
dark brown carbonaceous clays, and dark ferruginous clays, with two 
feet dark-brown under-clay, 14 feet. 

1. Laminated clays and sands, forming a slope of 80 feet from the river- 
bed, capped with 22 feet of more or less arenaceous clays, with layers 
of shale sandstone, strata dipjung 4°, direction 20^ west of south. 
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In bed 1 of the last section some masses of calcareous sandstone^ con- 
taining melanias and cyelas, were found ; and from these facts I infer 
that these beds are the saine as those occurring at the mouth of the 
Judith. There is a great thickness at this point of loose, friable, ferru- 
ginons, arenaceous clay, interstratified with thick beds of sandstone. 
N^ear the mouth of the Big Horn river 1 think that the evidence is clear 
that there are a series of beds corresponding in age with the Judith 
deposits. We have, first, N^os. 4 and 5, with their peculiar fossils, lin- 
gular arieula^ bdcuUteSj scaphites, &c., i^eaching about 20 feet above the 
water's edge. In most places the cretaceous rocks are concealed by the 
sliding over of the superincumbent tertiary beds. Above the cretaceous 
beds we have 500 to 600 feet alternate beds of yellow, gray, and dark 
drab, indurated, arenaceous clays, with yellow, ferruginous, heavy- 
bedded, rather coarse-grained, friable sandstone. Like many of the 
beds near the mouth of the Judith, these seem to have been lifted up 
nearly horizontal, so that the dip, in most instances, is scar(?ely percep- 
tible. Just below the mouth of the Big Horn I counted twelve of these 
alternations, and many of arenaceous clay and sandstone ; the former 
varying from 20 to 60 feet, the latter from 10 to 30 feet, in thickness. 
The layers of sandstone contain many argillo-calcareous concretions of 
an iron-rust color, which break into small fragments on exposure. 

From the mouth of the Big Horn to the union of the Yellowstone 
with the Missouri, the lignite beds occupy the whole country, with the 
exception of the portion already described and. a distance immediately 
on the river of about seven miles, called Shell Point. The lignite beds 
are well-developed, and at least 20 to 30 seams are shown, varying in 
purity and thickness from a few inches to seven feet. 

Near the mouth of the Kosebud creek there is a lignite bed which is 
five feet in thickness. Three hundred yards above, it separates into two 
parts, two to two and one-half feet each, with six to eight feet of arena- 
ceous clay between. Five hundred yards further, the two beds begin 
again to unite, there being about six inches chocolate clay between. 
The lignite is quite pure. The sandstone at the base of the bluffs seems 
to be the same as that seen on Tongue river. 

Section. 

5. Yellow and gray arenaeeous marl, capping the hills, contains numer- 
ous silico-calcareous concretions, 25 feet exi)osed. 

4. Yellowish drab, very ferruginous, indurated clay, portions arenaceous, 
30 feet. 

3. Alternate layers ; first, light ash-colored clay, with a larger amount of 
sesquioxide of iron as coloring matter, containing small roots ramify- 
ing all through it, 2 feet. Two inches dark-chocolate carbonaceous 
clay ; then one inch pure lignite j then six inches dark brown indu- 
rated clay. Third, four feet very pure lignite. All the lignite con- 
tains small crystals of selenite, and the fractured portions are coated 
with a dirty- white saline substance. 

2. Yellow and dark ash-colored clay, in alternate layers, 20 feet. 

1. Grray and yellowish gray arenaceous clay and sand, with large con- 
cretions of very hard calcareous sandstone ; the same bed as the one 
affording so many plants on Tongue river. 

From the Black Hills to the Yellowstone we find that the surface of 
the country is occupied by tertiary deposits which, yielding so readily 
to the erosive action of water and other atmospheric agencies, is gashed 
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up into innumerable ravines which form the ''Bad Lands," so well 
known in this portion of the west. Everywhere on the summits of the 
highest hills or in the valleys a superficial deposit of gravel or water- 
worn pebbles of various sizes is seen, though in the interior of the coun- 
try no heavy deposits occur. Along the valley of the Yellowstone, 
however, the drift deposits are quite conspicuous, reaching a thickness 
at times of 50 to 150 feet, and arranged in alternations of yellowish 
brown marl and small pebble-stones, showing stratification and indica- . 
tions of having been deposited in very turbulent waters. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

FROM MOUTH OF BIG HORN BIVEBTO BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 
ESTtJARY DEPOSITS AT THE MOUTH OP THE BiG HORN— TERTIARY BEDS — GEOLOGY OF 

THE Little Horn— Gorge op the Big Horn mountains — Dipperent forma- 
tions ALONG THE BASE OF THE MOUNTAINS— POTSDAM SANDSTONE AND ITS FOS- 
SILS— CARBONIFEROUS BELT— FRIASSIC OR RED BEDS— JURASSIC— CRETACEOUS 
ROCKS WITH FOSSILS — GYPSUM DEPOSITS— EKOSION OF SANDSTONES — SECTION OF 
VARIOUS BELTS EXPOSED BY THE ELEVATION OF MOUNTAINS — ABUNDANCE OF 

JURASSIC FOSSILS— Powder river — Powder River canon— Wind River val- 
ley— Indications OF PERMIAN rocks— Valley of the North Platte. 

The country around the mouth of the Big Horn is occupied with from 
600 to 800 feet of estuary beds, passing up into true lignite strata. The 
latter are only seen as we ascend OTallon's creek. Crossing a high 
ridge which seems to be covered with a considerable thickness of loose 
drift, we descend the valley of Tullock's Fork, where the same beds 
before mentioned are exposed with a bed of lignite 4 feet in thickness, 
corresponding with that seen in so many localities, as on Tongue river 
and other places. On the Big Horn a few miles above its mouth, I 
found in a laminated bed a quantity of fresh- water shells, which appear 
to be identical with those occurring at the mouth of the Judith. They 
consist of two species of eyclas, several paludinasj a v7iio and several 
saurian teeth. 

For about 15 miles above the mouth of the Big Horn we have the 
tertiary in full, with its rough, angular outlines, and then comes a marked 
change in the topographical features of the country. The cretaceous 
then make their appearance, and the inclination is such that within a 
mile from the point where they first appear 30 feet are exposed, and 
within 8 miles 150 feet, presenting all the characters of No. 4— the upper 
portion, being yellow ferruginous, may represent No. 5. 

The waters of the Big Horn were so deep that I could not cross over 
from the right hand to the left, where the cretaceous rocks are most 
finely developed, yet a few fossils were found which fixed their position. 
As soon as the cretaceous rocks appear, the high tertiary ridge, which is 
clothed with ijines to some extent, begins to diverge from the river on 
both sides of the valley and- finally disappear. 

Near the mouth of the Little Horn, there is a high cut bluff, whicli shows 
60 to 80 feet of gray marl very much like No. 3 as seen on the Missouri, 
though of a darker color. The dark gray marl gradually passes down 
into the black plastic clays of No. 2. On the left side of the Big Honi 
river, for about 25 miles above its mouth, the bottom varies from 2 to 5 
miles in width. After passing the mouth of the Little Horn the bottom 
becomes narrower, and about 7 miles above the Big Horn cuts the hills 
on the left bank and the bottom commences on the right, and the sur- 
face of the country is rugged in the extreme. At this point No. 2 is 
from 100 to 150 feet thick, with small ammonites and numerous small 
iron rust concretions. Though No. 2 is quite largely developed but few 
fossils occur. It continues in full development aiid with strata very 
nearly horizontal or inclining gently, until we reach the vicinity of the 
gorge or pass of the Big Horn, where within 200 yards the strata become 
suddenly nearly vertical. No. 1 seems to be q\rite t\v\\i\^ T^\)rtfe'efc\!i^^^NS. 
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indeed it is seen at M^ and then come the jnraasic beds without aDy 
apparent iinconformabih'ty. 

Section at the gorge of the Big Horn, 

1. Whitish sandstones. 

2. Variegated arenaceous marls. 

3. Sandstone with a reddisli tinge. 

4. Brick red arenaceous material. 

5. Hard blue limestone, 50 to 100 feet thick. This gives character to 
the gorge — the dip or inclination of the first upheaval seems to be from 
30O to 50O. 

No. 2 extends in a long ridge up to the mountains trending nearly 
southeast and northwest^ and strata dipping l^. Trees grow on the 
sides of the mountains sloping 50°, but the fire had run over the ground 
killing all the pines. Skurting along the north side of the Big Horn 
mountains, I do not think the Jurassic is more than half a mile in width 
and is merely an outcropping formation. Then come the carboniferoas 
limestones, with the same fossils as seen in the Black Hills. The gorge 
of the Big Horn is also carboniferous, at least the lower strata. In the 
Jurassic bed are layers of sandstone with ostrea^ same as seen in the 
Black Hills, and the same beds are covered with the trails of worms. 
The lower i)ortion of brick red bed contains large quantities of snowy 
gypsum. Although the brick red deposits contain all through, the beds 
either crystalline or amorphous gypsum, yet it does not occur in such 
(luantities as found in the Black Hills. These red beds appear to be 
quite heavy-bedded and arenaceous. Beyond the brick red bed, which 
reveals its upturned edges inclining at various angles from 6° to 60^, we 
have a valley of denudation covered with carboniferous limestones, 
extending with a gentle slope for about 6 miles, and is not far from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet in height. Sometimes the carboniferous limestones are 
shown under the brick-red deposits, dipping at the same angle with it. 

On the north side of the Big Horn we can see a high ridge of tertiary, 
about 15 miles distant, apparently approaching us. The intermediate 
space is occupied with cretaceous rocks of No. 2 mostly. 

September 12. — The belt of Jurassic to-day has been about 2 miles in 
width, and the whole deposit, including the red beds, is much thicker, 
800 to 1,000 feet. The upper sandstone is about 50 feet in thickness, 
presenting in many places vertical walls; then comes a series of varie- 
gated arenocalcareous shales and sandstones, and in one of the be^ of 
calcareous sandstone are immense quantities of a new species of ostrea. 
The latter part of our road led us over No. 5 cretaceous, containing 
bacuUteSj &c. In a seam of ferruginous sandstone, 3 feet in thickness 
below, was black clay, and above dark yellow iron rust arenaceous clay. 
The ridge of tertiary is now near us. 

September 13. — ^We traveled most of the day over the upper portion of 
No. 5, cretaceous clay, seldom cutting down into No. 4. The summits 
of the hills are covered with a rusty sandstone, which is sometimes in 
regular layers, but often in spherical concretionary rocks, like those seen 
no Cannon Ball river. Along the latter part of the road to-day No. 5 is 
much inclined, usually about 25°. A cut bank reveals the character of 
the bed, which seems to be composed of alternate thin layers of yellow 
and ash-colored clay, with yellow and ash-colored sandstone, containing 
concretions. 

September 14. — We continue to pass near the foot of the mountains. 
J^o. 5 18 eleyated in ridges, inclining at an angle of 15^. We then pass 
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over No. 2 southward, and No. 1, which is concealed by grassy slopes, 
to Jurassic, to the gorge 'of Tongue river, which exhibits to us one of 
the most magnificent views yet seen. The main branch of Tongue river 
as it issues from the mountains is a swift running stream of pure crystal 
w^ater, about 12 inches deep and 10 to 15 yards in width, and cuts its 
way through about 1,000 feet of light yellow limestone rock. The strata 
all dip at a large angle, but looking up the gorge they seem in most 
cases to be nearly horizontal. In the distance north about 15 miles, we 
have the summit of a ridge which appears to be a continuation of the 
Wolf range, and is undoubtedly of tertiary age, though upon the base of 
the southern side the cretaceous rocks must be exposed. This ridge is 
about 800 to 1,000 feet above the bed of the stream beneath, and the 
strata have felt but slightly, comparatively, the influences which have 
elevated the Big Horn mountains. This high t.ertiary ridge ha« undoubt- 
edly been elevated to its present height by internal influences, but the 
tertiary as well as most of the intermexiiate cretaceous strata have not 
been much disturbed. It is not until we come into immediate proximity 
to the mountains that we see the full force of the upheaval, and then it 
commences quite abruptly, forming a series of nearly parallel ridges, 
trending nearly east and west, and dipping at angles varying from 30^ 
to 600. Toward the north. Tongue river with its various branches cuts 
thiough the ridge nearly at right angles, and taking a northeast course 
touches the tertiary beds within 25 miles. 

The vallies and caiioiis that extend down Irom the mountains are 
very nearly northeast and southwest, forming to the sight, as we pass 
along tlie northern base, a series of upheaved ridges " en 6chelon^ as it 
were, one after the other, the one more west passing beyond the one 
more east. Therefore the inclination of the strata are for the most part 
nearly northeast. The Jurassic rocks to-day form a belt about two 
miles mide and are also thinly represented on the higher hills. The 
series of beds would stand thus : 1st, brick red bed, mostly compact cal- 
careous sandstone, near the base a small quantity of gypsum 5 1st ridge, 
dip 320, height 50 feet. 2d ridge, 200 feet high, dip 35°, remainder of 
brick red bed, capped with about 15 feet compact brittle, bluish, cherty 
limestone. 3d, 20 feet, brick red grit. 4th, 5 feet, very light gray 
cherty argillaceous limestone, dip 21° ; theii comes a valley, showing 
you tiie southwest slope, about 150 feet of bluish ash-colored shaly 
arenaceous marl, cropping out in many places and dipping about 15°, 
capped with 15 to 20 feet of compact heavy-bedded arenaceous lime- 
stone* Beyond are grassy slopes, concealing the other rocks. About 
six miles on our course, the distance between the foot of the mountains 
and an outcropping upheaval of No. 5 is not more than two miles. The 
other cretaceous formations are concealed by grassy slopes, except in the 
cuts of the little streams. The Jurassic is not more than from half a 
mile to a mile in width. The dip of the rocks, comprising No. 5, is about 
150, but not more than 50 feet above the water level. It is a ferruginous 
yeUow friable sandstone, with numerous layers of rusty sandstone con- 
cretions, many of them spherical, the . whole formation being lithologi- 
cally very much like the upper part of No. 5, on Cannon Ball river. In 
the distance the ridge of tertiary bends down with the valley of Tongue 
river, then comes up again on the opposite side, so that we have patches 
of the tertiary within three miles of the base of the mountains, and it is 
even seen in the form of a ridge upheaval on the latter part of our road 
to-day, the strata inclining at an angle of 5°. The summits of the ridge 
present a beautiful red appearance from the burning out of lignite beds. 
There is a belt of countrj- from the base of the mouutiavw^ wot^Jcc^'^x^^ 
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which has been smoothed to a great extent by water, and all the hills 
are paved with fragments more or less worn of the rocks in the vicinity. 

Traveling southward toward the mountains, we see on the cretaceous 
belt the drift rocks of that i>eriod with those of the formations to the 
south of it to the mountains. On the Jurassic belt we see no cretaceous 
rocks, but a few Jurassic carboniferous, with a few granitic, and so on. 
We can thus see that the influences which scattered these rocks over 
the country i^roceeded from the mountains. We have already stated 
the direction of the valleys ; the ridges and the theory of upheaval will 
be developed in another portion of the report. I found to-day in the 
upper part of the Jurassic, Belemnites densnSy in the greatest abundance, 
associated with a new species of ostrecu 

September 15. — There is a distance of two or three miles between the 
tertiary outliers and the foot of the mountains. The Jurassic appears 
along the edge of the hills, but is not conspicuous. The cretaceous is 
also covered with a superficial deposit, but in the distance from 8 to 15 
miles the tertiary beds are visible, with apparently horizontal strata. 
The lignite beds having been burnt out, give to the surface an unusual 
reddened burnt appearance. 

September 1(5. — We have a great thickness of carboniferous limestone 
inclining from the axis of upheaval at angles from 30^ to 60^. The 
lower portion is a bluish gray argillaceous limestone, composed of nod- 
ules of clay cemented with lime. This bed seems to be the lowest, and 
to be about 50 feet thick. That the azoic rocks exist to some extent is 
evident, for some fragments of schistose rocks occur. In the distance 
we can see the snow-clad peaks, which are composed of red feldspathic 
granite. Near the head of the most southern branch of Tongue river the 
distance in a straight line from the tertiary to the granite is not over 
five miles. For mapping purposes we may say about four miles of cre- 
taceous rocks, which are mostly concealed by grass, a half a mile Jurassic, 
and a half a mile carboniferous limestone ; and although hitherto we have 
had 1,200 to 1,500 feet of carboniferous rocks, I would not think that they 
were here more than 400 or 500 feet. Near the head of Clear Fork of 
Powder river I noticed a considerable thickness of steel-gray rock, 
(trapy hornblendey &c.,) then a great thickness, 300 feet, of yellowish 
white cherty limestone, dipping at an angle of 30^. One bed still lower, 
30 feet thick, was very vertical, 80^ inclination. There was a most 
remarkable illustration of the drift to-day where the lower mountain 
ridges, which seem to be 1,500 feet high, are composed of water-worn, 
nearly rounded granite boulders, with the loose eroded or decomposed 
material of the granite rocks. Over the top of this deposit are about 
10 feet of yellow marl. I do not think that the entire bulk of the hills is 
composed of this drift material, but a great thickness has been accumu- 
lated, concealing all the rocks beneath. Vast quantities of granitic and 
other rocks are strewed over the plains below. It is only at this point 
so far on our route that the granite rocks have made their appearance 
in the first series of upheaved ridges. The erosion to form the valley of 
Tongue river, with its numerous branches, causes the southeastern edge 
of the great lignite basin to curve very greatly toward the northwest. 
It then returns, forming a high divide between the hydrographic basin 
and Tongue river, and that of Powder river. As far as one can see, 
perhaps a distance of 30 miles, there is most abundant evidence of the 
burning out of the lignite beds. The thick bed of lignite which occurs 
on the Yellowstone seems to have spread over a great area of country 
and to have ignited to a great extent, giving to the surface of the country 
a picturesque appearance. 
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Septeniber 19. — Traveled to day 15^ miles. On our left are numer- 
UB high hills, covered with large leciges of red-burnt rock, varying in 
haracter from a brick-like mass to a completely melted condition. 
"•here is a very large district on our left which exhibits indications of 
he burning out of the lignite beds. The indications of cretaceous and 
irassic rocks have been 'exceedingly faint to-day. Jurassic is revealed 
erhaps one-fourth of a mile wide ; the cretaceous is concealed by an 
mnense deposit of drift. The high ridges extend down from the base 
f the mountains 500 to 800 feet high, thickly covered with worn and 
uvular masses of granite, hornblende, limestone, and small masses of 
rhite quartz. The tertiaiy extends up within a mile of the mountains, 
nd seems to be composed of fine arenaceous material, mingled with 
mall quartz pebbles. The arenaceous material is gray, and various 
hades of yellow, from a light to a deep ferruginous, with alternations 
f impure lignite. There is a great deal of wood in the lignite beds; 
ome in the form of large masses lying lengthwise in the beds, others 
olding a vertical position in the sandstone. 

I think that these lignite beds, which are very impure, are formed by 
tie drifting in of the wood. In some places this impure lignite bed is 8 
iet thick. The tertiary beds are disturbed to some extent so that at 
ne place they incUne at an angle of 5°. Lake Desmet is a beautiful 
lear sheet of water, about three miles long, and one-fourth to half a mile 
1 width, surrounded on all sides by tertiary hills, capped with large 
lyers of burnt rock. The water is fresh, though but little vegetation 
nrrounds it; but the shores are paved with small masses of the burnt 
ock. 

S^tember 20. — ^The high hills near the base of the mountains are 
lostly tertiary ; a few indications of cretaceous are seen, and the juras- 
ic, although in the form of a very narrow belt not more than half a 
lile wide, is still visible. Our road is about ten miles from the base of 
he mountains, and nearly nine miles of it is occupied with tertiary 
eds. I measured three successive ridges within two miles of the foot 
f the mountains, and found that the strata inclined respectively 25°, 
lo 210. 

In many places the sui)erficial deposits seem to conform to this dip. 
he southwest side of these ridges is very abrupt in its descent and the 
ortheast slopes gently, and on the southwest side immense quantities 
f rocks jfrom the various formations in the mountains have been lodged, 
hewing most clearly the direction from whence they came. Cretaceous 
To. 5, in this region, consists of alternations of clay and fine marl, with 
lyers of concretionary ferruginous calcareous sandstone inclining north- 
gust, nearly vertical, at an angle of 85^. A few shells were found in the 
arder masses, among which I notice cyprlna, two species, a natica^ a 
^lUnaj an inoceramusj haculiteSj rosUllaria^ &c. The belt of No. 5, 
hich shows this maimer of upheav^, is about three-quarters of a mile in 
idth. The tertiary strata dip 3)UiMS^'ii^9 further from the mountain's 
idination, 16o. Tertiary hills, awPlpOO feet high, dip lOo, 22o ; again 
lO; still further 150 ; again 250. V^ 

September 21. — Soon alter leaving camp, right side of the road, the 
rst ridge is composed of .^ s^iAdstone of No. 5, 70 feet high ; trend 
mtheast and northwest ; {nidation northeast and southwest 18^. This 
dge is about three miles ^in the base of the mountain. Six hundred 
ards further toward the mountains is another ridge, parallel to the last, 
[) feet high, and inclining 7^. These ridges contain, at various locali- 
es, remnants of the tertiary roefcS',j showing the intimate connection of 
i^taceous No. 5 with the lignite bdstn. The first \\\g\i T\!flLg<fc^ o^i ^^nw 

5 GB 
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tion have revealed the older rocks, the limestones having a general dip 
of COO, while the granites ai*e vertical, or nearly so. Near our camp of 
this morning the first high ridge of carboniferous limestones runs out, 
and a second more sloping ridge commences, covered with pines, the car- 
boniferous limestones prevailing, and inclining 30^ to 50^. To-day the 
red beds are more conspicuous, and the cretaceous rocks cover a belt of 
two or three miles. The influence of the elevation of the mountains 
extends from their base 10 to 15 miles, disturbing the tertiary beds to a 
greater or less extent, until it dies out in the plain country. The hills 
all around the mountains are covered with great quantities of limeatones 
and buff magnesian limestones, also granite rocks, showing the power- 
ful forces which have been in oi)eration near the verge of our present 
period. 

September 22. — ^The cretaceous is becoming more extensively developed, 
as also the Jurassic. A large amount of drift material and marl, forming 
grassy slopes which extend entirely up to the high upheavals of the car- 
boniferous limestone, but toward the close of our day's travel we find a 
change in the surface of the country, which leads us to the high moun- 
tains by lesser upheavals, and the indications of erosion are far less con- 
spicuous. 

September 24. — ^The cretaceous occupies a large area near the sources 
of Powder river, and is much disturbed, the strata of many of the ridges 
inclining 11^. We seem to come to the end, as it were, of the lofty 
ridges, and by the en ecJwlon arrangement the mountains make an 
extensive flexure towards the west and southwest, and gradually die out 
to a great extent. The first high ridge outside of the granite nucleus is 
about 2,000 feet high, composed of carboniferous limestones which incline 
50O. From this ridge, about two miles in a straight line to the top of 
the next ridge, which inclines 30^, is deeply cut by streams, foruung 
caiions. The Jurassic is well developed in the valley and along the base 
of the hills. The ridges gradually pass off and die out in the prairie 
toward Powder river. There is an intermediate ridge, comi)osed of 
Jurassic and most of the red arenaeeous beds, commencing near the ba^e 
of the first ridge and running parallel with the second, about 500 feet high 
at its loftiest portion, covered w ith i)ines, mth a dip 25^ to 30o. It com 
mences near the head of Willow creek, and is not more than 30 feet 
high, but gradually growing higher and higher toward the southeast. 
This forms " Red Cafion pass." There are a great number of low inter 
mediate local ridges, from 30 to 100 feet high, the strata inclining at 
various angles from 10° to 30°. The high ridge of carboniferous lime 
stone is 500 feet high, the ridge of red earth 300 feet. 

A section of the ridges commencing with the first ridge of sediment- 
ary fossiliferous rocks near the granitic nucleus and proceeding outward 
at right angles with the trend would be as follows : 

First ridge. Carboniferous lines and sandstone underlaid by Potsdam 
sandstone; height 1,000 feet; inclination 30o. 

Second ridge. Lower part of red arenaceous bed; valley between first 
and second ridge two miles wide; inclination 24^; height 300 to 500 
feet. 

Third ridge. Lower part red bed, ui)per portion a brown calcareous 
sandstone in separate layers, probably the cherty limestone ; valley 200 
yards ; inclination 19^ ; height 300 feet. 

Fourth ridge. Brown sandstone at top and arenaceous shale at bot- 
tom; contains an abundance of pentacrinns and ostrea; valley 300 
yards ; height 200 feet ; dip 14P. 

JP'jfth ridge. Alternate layers of brown calcareous sandstone and ashen 
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gray laminated inarl ; valley 600 yards ; height 60 feet ; inclination lio. 

Sixth ridge. Mostly sandstone ; valley 100 yards ; height 50 feet ; 
inclination 10° ; a sub-ridge. 

Seventh ridge. Ashen gray laminated marl at base with calcareous 
sandstone at the summit, almost made up of Osirea avicula, same as 
seen in the Black Hills, also a few belemnitesj (B. densus;) valley 300 
yards ; height 60 feet ; dip lOo to lio. 

Again we have a second description of the ridges : 

First ridge. Carboniferous limestone ; inclination 30^. 

Second ridge. Two hundred and fifty feet of brick red arenaceous 
material with gypsum. Tliis bed and the Jurassic form a series' of 
ridges extending eastward toward Pumpkin butte. The brick red 
bed occupies a belt about a half a mile wide here, but after passing 
this zone we have about 600 yards, forming three ridges in close succes- 
sion, capped with from 10 to 15 feet of blue limestone. 

Third ridge. Eighty to 100 feet light gray sandstone and shale; valley 
500 yards ; dip lio. 

Fourth ridge. Valley 800 yards ; height 150 feet ; dark gray argilla- 
ceous shale with thin layers of calcareous sandstone and spherical con- 
cretions ; toward the summit a layer two inches thick, composed almost 
entirely of Osirea avicula in an exceedingly comminuted state, capped 
with about 15 feet of calcareous grit in shelving layers ; dip ll^. 

Fifth ridge. A series of variegated beds, greenish, ash-color, iron rust, 
yellow ferruginous, light gray, deep purple, with three or four seams of 
very impure lignite — ascending, first, greenish marl ; second, iron rust ; 
third, yellow ferruginous; fourth, dark ashen gray; fifth, greenish ash; 
sixth, dark gray clay; seventh, dark impure lignite — these beds alternat- 
ing with clay 18 inches to two feet each; — eighth, yellow ferruginous; 
ninth, light gray; the whole 100 feet; dip 14^. 

Near the Bgnite we find a considerable quantity of silicified wood in 
a most perfect state of preservation, also fragments of bones. Are not 
these beds transitions from Jurassic to cretaceous, or may they not rep- 
resent some portion of No. 1 ? The sandstone on the summit of these 
beds is about 40 feet and the black plastic clays of No. 2 rest directly 
ui)on them. 

Sixth ridge. Between the transition beds and the main ridge of No. 
2 are the small intermediate ridges, but the main ridge is about 80 feet 
high, trending nearly north and south, composed of black plastic clay, 
passing up into light ash-colored shale, like that seen in the Shyenne river 
beyond the head of the Little Missouri ; this also passes into a black 
plastic clay; dip lOo ; valley half a mile wide with the two intermediate 
fragmentary ridges 40 feet high. 

Seventh ridge. We have a valley half a mile Tvide, and a ridge 150 
feet high, composed of Nos. 4 and 5, with a dip also of 11°. 

Eighth ridge. Valley of Willow creek three-fourths of a mile wide to 
summit of last ridge ; 200 feet, composed of tertiary, alternate beds of 
dark clay, sand, sandstone, and marls ; dip 8°. 

All the country about the immediate valley of Powder river seems 
to be cretaceous for a considerable distance from the foot of the moimt- 
alns, and in the black plastic clays of what I must consider No. 2, 1 
found avicula^ inoceramttSy and a baculitSj all of undoubted cretaceous 
types. In passing up Eed Oaiion creek we find an immense develop- 
ment of Jurassic with heJemniteSj aviculay osirea^ and a large species of 
avicula. The brick red bed here presents a mural front 250 to 300 feet 
high, the upper portion nearly horizontal, the lower part dipping 10^. 
There is the appearance of an anticlinal here \>\3Lt» 1 ^<5 \vft\> XXsks^s. N^. 
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is a true one. The strata are made to assume this appearance by the 
course of the creek through the upheaved ridges. 

September 27. — ^We ascended the lofty ridge in which Powder river takes 
its rise. Over the surface of the ridge are &aces of the brick red bed, but 
it is mostly composed of fine-grained, rather arenaceous, limestone, a cal- 
careous sandstone, ferruginous, tinged with red. This sandstone is at 
least from 800 to 1,000 feet in thickness, and the little branches of Powder 
river wearing their way through it have formed immense canons which 
are exceedingly picturesque in their character. Looking from this high 
rid^e eastward we can see by the upheavals the outcropping edges of 
the different formations in their order, the red brick deposits, Jurassic, 
cretaceous, and tertiary. We will here give a section outward, including 
the great ridges : 

1. Eight hundred to 1,000 feet of calcareous sandstone with the strata 
at times elevated nearly horizontal or dipping 8o. 

2. Brick red bed 450 feet thick, contains along Eed Caiion creek a great 
many layers of gypsum from one inch to ten feet in thickness ; also 
some thin layers of magnesian limestone and yellow calcareous arena- 
ceous material. The gypsum is local, entirely absent in many places. 

3. A blue magnesian limestone varying much in thickness; then a series 
of arenaceous laminated marls and heavy bedded sandstones of various 
colors, containing fossil shells 400 to 600 feet in thickness. 

4. A series of variegated clays and marls 300 to 400 feet thick ; the 
transition series. 

5. Laminated plastic clays and alternate thin layers of sand and clay 
with heavy bedded sandstone, containing fossils of cretaceous forms, 
(No. 2,) 400 to 500 feet thick. I can see nothing that represents No. 
3, but Nos. 4 and 5 with baculites, and in regular order the tertiary, 
all more or less disturbed. 

Descending Powder river we find that the influences of the elevating 
power of the Big Horn mountains extends below the mouth of Pumpkin 
Butte creek 50 to 60 miles beyond the edge of the lignite tertMiy. 
These influences are shown in the form of a regular series of ridges 
extending across the country, growing less and less conspicuous and 
the inclination diminishing as we recede from the focus of power. 

The tertiary ridges inclme from 15° to horizontal. 

In ascending Powder river, on our way to the Platte, we made a care- 
ful examination of No. 2. It is barely possible that No. 1 is represented 
in this region, but I see nothing that indicates its typical form as shown 
near the Big oioux on the Missouri 5 but the lower cretaceous is for the 
most part a black plastic clay, and it would seem to me that No. 1 has 
thinned out or has been merged into an increased development of No. 2. 
In the valley of Powder river we hav^e 80 feet of shining shale, very 
much like that of No. 4 near the mouth of Grand river, resting upon 
the transition beds, passing up into a gray sandstone ; then 300 feet of 
plastic clay, mostly an indurated clay slate with fish remains, passing 
up into a clay shale with a few seams of arenaceous material and a seam 
of impure lignite capped with yellowish gray sandstone 80 to 150 feet 
iii thickness. These beds are sometimes very nearly horizontal, then 
again dipping lio. They occupy a large area and form quite picturesque 
Bad Lands. 

In Red Canon creek, near its entrance into Powder river, we have a 
section as exposed of an anticlinal axis in ascending order : 

I, Brick red arenaceous bed. 
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3. Layers of yellowish calcareous sandstone, 15 feet. 

4. Yellow calcareous marl with belemnites^ 50 feet. 

5. Alternations of limestone and marl, 20 feet. 

6. Marl, 50 feet. 

7. Yellowish-gray sandstone, 10 to 15 feet. 

8. Variegated marls and sandstones, (transition,) 200 feet. 

9. Plastic clays and shale of cretaceous, ITo. 2. 

This series of beds from which the above section was taken assumes 
the form of an anticlinal by the waters of the Ked Caiion creek, cutting 
through an upheaved ridge, the strata dipping each side from the cut; 
on the one side the strata dip from 6° to 10^, and on the other side 40o 
to 60O. 

Again farther ui) the river, where the outcropping edges and the 
regularity of the upheavals are exhibited so finely, I took the detailed 
section with much care, and this, I hope, will confirm the order of 
sequence of the beds. At this point I begin with the red beds, and 
continue outward. 

1. Red arenaceous material. There is a good deal of difterence in the 
composition of the layers. The lower portions seem to be alterna- 
tions of clay and sand, with layers of compact limestone, 150 feet. 

2. Light gray, cherty magnesian sandstone in loose layers, 8 feet. 

3. Brick red bed sandstone. Much of it would make good building 
material. The strata dip about 8^. 

4. Red arenaceous laminated marl, passing ui) into a light gray ash-colr 
ored marl, 30 feet of each. 

5. Arenaceous limestone in loose layers ; contains great quantities of 
pentacrintiSy very rarely ostrea and avicula, 25 feet. 

6. Ash-colored arenaceous laminated marls, forming slopes in most 
instances; contains great quantities of Belemnites densus, pecten 
ameula^ mytilns^ dentalium^ &c. In this bed is a hard layer, 3 feet 
thick, of arenaeeous limestone, mostly composed of comminuted 
remains of fossils, and toward the summit 15 to 20 feet of fine-grained, 
heavy-bedded, light brown sandstone, in which I saw no fossils. 

7. Yellowish brown arenaceous marl, forming slope 36 feet, capped with 
limestone 2 feet. This rock is concretionary, and is sometimes 10 feet 
or more in thickness. 

8. A series, 200 feet in thickness, of variegated beds, which I have 
before mentioned as the transition series. It here contains silicified 
wood, impure lignite, and some uncharacteristic bones. 

9. Besting directly upon bed 8 we have dark, plastic laminated clays 
of No. 2, with toie cretaceous fossils. 

At one locality the transition beds contained a bed of impure lignite 
18 Inches in thickness, and just beneath it were a quantity of vertebra. 
At the top was a thick bed of sandstone, which seems to indicate a physi- 
cal change in the condition of this region. This rock presents every 
variety of character : a fine hard chert, an aggregation of grains of 
quartz cemented with yellow oxide of iron, a conglomerate of small 
water- worn pebbles, and fine-grained ferruginous sandstone. The whole 
presents the finest examples of false bedding, or oblique laminae, inclining 
60O. This marked change in the physical condition induces the belief 
that the upper portion of the transition series may be the break between 
the Jurassic and cretaceous beds. The rounded hills at the left are 
composed of the black plastic clays of No. 2, while the river cuts the 
red beds and the carboniferous limestone. 
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Throughout the region where the red beds axe exposed there is a con- 
siderable thickness of conglomerate of well water-worn pebbles, with 
the red earth and sesquioxide of iron. This bed is undoubtedly recent, 
and rests upon the worn edges of the brick red bed, conforming to the 
irregularities of its surface. 

October 4. — A series of beds have accompanied us to-day lying 
directly under the red deposits : 1st, a very hard, dierty magnesian 
limestone; then loose thin layers of fine yellow limestone with partings 
of clay ; then deep-yellow, ferruginous gypseous laminated limestone, 
with layers of fine calcareous nodules. 

Near the base of the blue limestone is one layer of shells containing 
myalina^ and many others, in the form of casts, which, with the charac- 
ter of the rock, indicate a permean formation. 

October 5. — The red bed occupies a belt from 2 to 4 miles in width. 
The Jurassic beds also covered an area half a mile wide ; the transition 
series half a mile to a mile ; then comes the cretaceous, extending oflf a 
long direction. The dip of the beds is about 8^. For several days we 
have seen the drift or erratic rocks to a great extent, and to-day the 
valleys and hills are covered with them to an unusual extent, which are 
composed of all the rocks in this region. 

We ascended the high ridge to our right, which overlooks the Wind 
Eiver valley. On the summit of this ridge 1 saw the Potsdam sandstone 
quite well developed, with some of its characteristic fossils. Par to the 
west we can see the vertical edges of the azoic and granitic rocks 
occupying a large area, and as we cast our eyes eastward to the plain 
country we look across the outcropping edges of the different fossil- 
iferous rocks, and it seems to me quite plain that they all conform to 
each other. 

The Potsdam sandstone is exceedingly variable in its character. Near 
the base it is a reddish flesh-color, very compact, composed of an aggre- 
gation of quartz pebbles cemented with silicious matter. Bigher up it 
is arranged in thin layers of calcareous sandstone, with fossils ; then 
still higher up it assumes a compact vitreous character. Many of the 
slates are covered with what appear to be f ucoidal markings. The belt of 
permian and carboniferous rocks is from 2 to 4 miles wide, dip 12o. The 
Potsdam is here about 200 feet in thickness. The lower beds of car- 
boniferous limestones are exceedingly compact, cherty, resting directly 
upon the Potsdam. Underneath the true permian is a red bed, which I 
have included in the permian, so that the red character of the material 
is not peculiar to the red arenaceous deposits above. The limestone 
is a yellowish white, very hard rock, containing few fossils quite imper- 
fectly preserved, indicating the carboniferous era, however, and they are 
the same, lithologically, as seen in the Black Hills. They rest directly 
upon the compact silicious rocks of the Potsdam, but with an irreg- 
ular surface. Although the erosive power of water has been such that 
most of the carboniferous rocks have been worn away from the central 
area of the mountains, patches are seen capping the summits of the 
ridge, showing that it once extended continuously over the whole area 
occupied by the mountains. 

October G. — Our road has taken us along a valley with walls of the 
brick-red material on either side for several days. To-day, in a deep 
caiion, I noticed some peculiar lithological characters which maybe 
worthy of note. Near the middle of the bed is a layer of blue silicious 
limestone, which, with the strata above and below, present some varia- 
tions. Below the limestone there is about 6 feet of the arenaceous 
material, which varies between a light ash color and a brick red. Some- 
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times it is wholly the one, sometimes the other with streaks or ckmds of 
red ; then comes the layer of blue, very hard cherty limestone, some- 
times with a reddish or yellowish tinge, arranged in thin irregular lam- 
inae J to-2 inches in thickness, which are very much flexed by pressure ; 
then a ferruginous light yellow and deep yellow sandstone, in layers from 
6 inches to 8 feet in thickness, separated by thin seams of red marl 1 to 4 
inches thick ; sandstone bed 46 feet ; red earth 27 feet in thickness. These 
red beds dip at various angles from 1^ to 3^ in different places ; some- 
times, however, the inclination is as great at 30o. Passing from the 
drainage of Powder river to that of the North Platte southward, we pass 
over the cretaceous beds inclining 20^ for about 2 miles, and then coine 
to the tertiary beds, which are more or less disturbed throughout this 
region. These beds are developed to an enormous thickness in this 
region, at least from 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and dipping at very high angles, 
often almost vertical, very often inclining 75^ and 80°. They are com- 
poised of alternate beds of yeUow and whitish sandstones, brown and 
gray sands and clays, with one conspicuous seam of red earth. These 
tertiary beds occupy the Platte valley for the most part, the cretaceous 
beds occasionally appearing from beneath the upheaved tertiary strata, 
and occupying very small areas. 

I will, in a subsequent chapter, speak more in detail of the geology 
of this region, nrider the head of the geology of the Platte valley. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A JOURNEY TO PUMPKIN BUTTE AND THE SOURCES OF THE SHYENT^ 

RIVER. 

Deer crekk and Platte valley — Tertiary beds along the route—Lignite 
beds— character of pumpkin butte- results of burning out of the lig- 
NITE BEDS— Denudation of the country along the foot of the mountains 
—Red Buttes— White River tertiary beds — Their relation to the lignite 
BEDS— Laramie peak— Long's peak— Shyenne pass— Laramie plains. 

Oil the morning of October 19 we left Deer creek, on the Platte river, 
taking an easterly direction across the country towai*d Pumpkin butte. 
After crossing the Platte at Berronett's trading post, we passed over the 
hills 300 to 500 feet in height above the waters of the Platte. These 
hills are composed of alternate beds of sands, clay, sandstones and im- 
pure lignites, all inclining from the mountains. The whole region from 
the Platte to Pumpkin butte is covered with the true lignite beds, in 
many places disturbed to some extent. There are a considerable series 
of ridges extending from the Platte to Powder river. The country is 
exceedingly barren, no vegetation except that which is peculiar to an 
arid climate and a loose sandy soil, very little water, and that strongly 
impregnated with saline substances, and very little wood except a few 
cottonwoods along the streams. A few stinted pines are seen on the 
hills ,• several species of 3age grow quite abundantly. On the summit 
of the hills there is a red iron rust rock, which sometimes assumes the 
form of a conglomerate or an aggregation of small water-worn pebbles, 
mostly quartz, showing a change in the physical conditions. The whole 
rock is tolerably rich in iron ore and identical in appearance with No. 1, 
as seen on the Missouri near Blackbird hill. The highest point meas- 
ured by the barometer was about 800 feet above the Platte, though a 
high ridge was upwards of 100 feet higher, with a bed of burnt clay on 
the summit, doubtless tlie same layer seen all along the base of the Big 
Horn mountains. There are numerous beds of lignite more or less pure, 
and great quantities of silicified wood, sometimes in the form of trees 
50 feet long and from two to three feet in diameter, and looking very 
much like the water worn driftwood that we see along our streams. 

Pumpkin buttes are a most remarkable range of hills from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above the bed of Powder river, which runs near their base. 
This range is about six or eight miles long, and the inclination of the 
beds, though slight, is quite apparent. They are evidently monuments 
left after the surface erosion of the country to afford us some idea of the 
thickness of the tertiary strata that once existed here. The southwest 
side is by far the highest, and the trend about northwest and southwest. 
The north side is less abrupt, clothed with grass and sloping gently down 
to the open prairie, while the south side is very abrupt and very much 
eroded by the action of water. There is a considerable area on the sur- 
face, which is exceedingly smooth as if planed off by the action of water, 
and strewed over this surface are great quantities of erratic rocks, and 
among them some bones and fragments of turtles which are like those 
found in the White Pine tertiary bed. 
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The following detailed section of these butt^s was taken in descending 
order : 

1. Light yellow^ friable sandstone with numerous rusty seams 75 feet, 
passing up into a light gray rock composed of grains of quartz cemented 
with siliceous matter. Tlie quartz is of different colors — clear white, 
milky white, black, &c.; the largest grains about the size of a pea. 
This bed is quit€ variable in character; sometimes it is a partial con- 
glomerate of water- worn pebbles, the whole presenting the same exam- 
ples of oblique laminae as heretofore mentioned. Between the more 
compact quartzose rock 50 to 60 feet in thickness Avhich caps the butte 
and the ferruginous, friable sand beds, is a thin layer, six inches, of 
laminated clay, of a bluish drab color. The compact bed of sandstone 
caps all these hills, and gives them the flat table-like surface which 
they present at a distance. 

2. Alternate beds of lignite gray and yellow ferruginous, friable sand- 
stone, with bluish ash-colored, gray and yellow reddish tinged marls 
and clays, with three thin seams, one to two inches thick, of imi)ure 
lignite, 125 feet. 

3. Indurated, yellow and ash-colored marls, mth three small seams of 
impure lignite, with one thin layer, six inches in tliickness, of reddish 
yeUow sandstone, 60 feet. 

4. Thin seam, 8 inches, of impure lignite with numerous fine crystals 
of selenite and many masses of petrified wood. 

5. Variegated clays and marls with much sulphuret of iron, and two 
small seams of lignite, 33 feet. 

6. Impure chocolate lignite with clay underneath and large quantities 
of selenitic crystals, 2 feet. 

7. Light gray and bluish ash-colored indurated sandstone, laminated 
clays and marl, with one or two seams of chocolate-colored, impure 

^Ugjiite, 148 feet. 

• We then have similar rocks, except with some tliick beds of lignite, 
sloping doAvn to Powder river. Most of the beds in the above section 
have not before been seen in this region^ and it is impossible to trace 
their parallels in other portions of the lignite basin. 

Leaving Pumpkin buttes we proceeded towards the source of the 
Shyenne over a^milar barren, treeless and very waterless region. We 
have also the same lignite formations, with now and then a bed of toler- 
ably pure lignite. The country, however, is covered with the tertiary 
beds which are eroded so as to form Bad Lands in the form of conical 
hills and ridges gashed with innumerable gullies, formed of the myriads 
of little dry creeks which ramify through the country. There is near the 
source of the Shyenne a most remarkable series of hills of varied forms 
3o connected together as to form a ridge which extends far across the 
Dountry from the Platte to the Big Horn river. The summits of all 
these luUs are covered with burnt rocks in a melted or semi-melted state, 
and they are from 150 to 200 feet in height above the surrounding prairie. 
A.11 the country around is scooped out, as it were, and the surface is 
smoothed and clothed with grass, and thus the country is covered thickly 
with these rounded buttes^ which are denuded so as to show the different 
colored strata corresponding in each butte over larger areas. We might 
suppose that these hills form the borders of a lake and that they had 
QOt been subjected to the same aqueous forces as the intervening coun- 
try. It seems to have a well-defined eastern and western shore. Some- 
times the lignite beds are from 6 to 8 feet in thickness and more or less 
pure, and in many localities fossil plants are most abuudawt wcv^Slycn. 'js.^^vi. 
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state of preservation. There is so great uniformity in the charact^ of 
the country that it will be a needless repetition of details to describe the 
whole country in full. It is sufficient to say that it is everywhere a most 
bleak and barren district, and the principal vegetation consists of several 
species of sage and the well-known grease Avood which is fond of the 
saline clay and sand of this region. 

During the autiunn and winter of 18o9-'60 I made various tours along 
the Laramie mountains and the country bordering upon them. In order 
to avoid too much repetition I will condense the whole material as system- ^ 
atically as possible, commencing Avith the Ked buttes, the most north- £ 
em end of the Laramie range. I will simply in this plaee give the details h 
of the geology from point to point, referring the reader to the chapter 
upon the physical geography of the mountain chains. 

!Near the valley of Bates's fork, the northern portion of the range of 
mountains gradually passes off into the prairie. To the southwest are 
the Medicine mountains, and in the west the Sweetwater, and toward the 
north the Big Horn range, with which I am inclined to think the Lara- [^ 
mie mountains are more intimately connected. This is inferred from the .f 
fact that the lower anticlinals extend off* in a north lor northwest direc- 
tion. Indeed the Eed Buttes themselves are anticlinals, exposing simply b 
the red beds, and though the strata dipping each way from a central [r 
axis may be seen extending across the country far to the north and west, 
yet, after leaving the Eed Buttes, the Jurassic ceases to appear and then 
the cretaceous, and finally only tertiary beds are seen until we reach the 
vicinity of the Big Horn mountains, when all the formations reappear in 
their regular order. Between the Laramie range and the mountains jost 
mentioned, is a distance of 30 to 40 miles of comparatively plain conntary, 
occupied by the more recent tertiary and cretaceous formations, whieli 
are but slightly upheaved and in some places nearly or quite horizontal. 
At any ra^ there is an evident break in the elevatory forces, and the 
connection between the Laramie range and the Big Horn mountains is 
shown by low anticlinals extending off to the northwestward joining on 
to the Big Horn range. This locality is called the Red Buttes, from the 
fact that the red arenaceous deposits are revealed in their full devek^ 
ment by the passage of the Platte through one of the upheaved ridges. 
We have here, near the head of Bates's fork, the central portions of the 
range, which are evidently composed of the red feldspathic granite. 
From this point to Pike's Peak, I did not see indications of the more 
recent igneous rocks, but the lower ridges were composed of a coarse 
red feldspathic granitic rock, containing much iron and readily decom- 
posing, so that the superficial covering to a great thickness is composed 
of the debris of these rocks, but as Ave approach the central axis of 
which the lofty peaks form a part, we find the compact enduring red 
feldspathic granite which lesists atmospheric agencies to an enormous 
extent. The stratified azoic works are less abundant and less conspicu- 
ously develped than in the Black Hills. Along the North Platte near the 
head of La Prele, the azoic rocks are-seen presenting the same characters 
as near Fort Laramie and in the Black Hills, but it is near Eaw Hide Peai 
and about 7 to 10 miles north of Fort Laramie that we see these rocks, 
quartzose mica and clay slates, schists and trap rocks in their full devel- 
opment and standing for the most part vertical. After passing Laramie 
Peak, the intermediate space between the last named peak and Long's 
Peak is occupied by a comparatively low ridge of upheaval, which is 
composed of the rotten or decomposing granitoid rocks before men- 
tioned. I could see here no indications of the stratified azoic rocks. 
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These granitoid rocks are of various kinds, and containing more or less 
iron, but truly feldspathic in all cases. 

I did not see any fossils in the rocks which I have considered as of the 
age of the Potsdam sandstone. Its first ai)pearance in this range is near 
the source of La Prele creek, where it is exposed by a sort of anticlinal 
axis, and underneath a large thickness of carboniferous and red arena- 
ceous rocks we can see its outeropping edges. I will here give the whole 
as taken from my field-notes: "Just back of La Prele trading post we 
have a fine example of the anticlinal axis. The strata dip nearly north 
and south, or a little east of north. The rocks on the north side of the 
axis are exposed down to the granite, which is nearly vertical dipping 
to tihie east. On the south side I see only the carboniferous limestones, 
which at one locality dip 84°, though the usual dip is about 32o. The 
valley between the outcropping strata is not more than one-fourth of a 
mile in widtii. On the south side are limestones with intercalated red 
marls, but this side is not half as high as the opposite side. There are 
layers of a hard yellow magnesian limestone 4 to 10 feet thick, with beds 
of red marl and reddish sandstone, with the most contorted laminae, 10 
to 60 feet in thickness, and having a dip varying from 38^ to 48^. Alter 
going beyond the anticlinal ridge which occupies a belt about two miles 
in width,.we see a fine park-like area about ten miles wide, before reach- 
ing the main crest of the mountains. On the north side of the anticlinal 
we have the following series of rocks: First, Potsdam sandstone, rest- 
ing upon the upturned edges of a series of stratified azoic rocks, dipping 
east at all angles from 40° to verticality. They are composed of red 
feldspathic granites, quartz seams, dark steel-colored schists, mica and 
day slates in alternate layers or beds elevated about 60 feet above the 
valley between the anticlinal. The Potsdam sandstone is from 30 to 60 
feet in thickness; the lower portion is a subcrystalline quartz rock, fine- 
grained, then a friable sandstone with distorted laminae, again a sub- 
crystalline rock with a layer of quartz conglomerate, dip 20°. Resting 
conformably upon the Potsdam and dipping at nearly the same angle, 30<^, 
is a series of beds of limestone evidently carboniferous: First, a yellow 
cherty limestone with many partings, but cherty all through, 80 feet. We 
ttien come to the summit of the ridge, which dijjs at the top 30°. We then 
pass over a little west of north across a small eroded valley to the upturned 
edges of a subridge, and continue the succession of the strata. Eesting 
upon the limestone is a reddish sandstone, with layers of brick-red are- 
naceous material, 60 feet, dip 20o. Then about 200 feet, light yellow 
magnesian limestone, with drusy quartz cavities — quite rugged, capped 
with about 10 feet of gray calcareous sandstone, dip 15^. Then a bed 
of red sandstone and arenaceous limestone, with thin layers of the brick- 
red material 50 feet. Then 100 feet of calcareous sandstone like that 
seen below the red deposits. All around in this disturbed district we 
can see patches of the White River tertiary, remnants left after the 
erosive action of water. After leaving this point, the Potsdam was not 
again seen until near the source of the Chugwater creek, where it rests 
dunectly upon the reddish feldspathic granite rocks, which have evidently 
been subjected to great heat within a comparatively recent period, so 
that the sandstone has been more or less changed. We can trace it 
continuously from the source of the Chugwater to Long's Peak, and find 
it presenting the same peculiarities as above mentioned. 

The carboniferous rocks are everywhere seen along the margins of the 
elevations, inclining at greater or less angles. Sometimes the erosive 
etfects of water have been very great and have entirely removed all 
traces of the older rocks, or concealed tllemwitl\asw^e!C^e^^<^fc^Q^s^5^^^^ 
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between Laramie and Platte rivers, along the base of Laramie Peak, 
where, for the distance of 30 miles, all the older rocks to the granite are 
concealed by a very recent tertiary deposit of great thickness. A few of its 
characteristic fossils occur at most of the exposures, but they are usually 
quite imperfect and comprise comparatively few species. 

The brick-red deposits, without doubt, are co-extensive with the car- 
boniferous rocks, though they are concealed for the most part, except at 
a few localities, by the overlying rocks. At the Eed Buttes these deposits 
are finely developed, giving character and name to this region, l^eir 
next appearance is at the head of the Muddy, where they are exposed 
with a similar development to that at the Eed Buttes. Again at the 
head of La Bont^, they reach a great thickness and contain gypsum in 
great abundance. All along the margins of the mountains we can see 
more or less indication of the presence of these deposits, but owing to 
the overlying cretaceous and tertiary rocks, they are concealed for the 
most part excepting at the localities mentioned. j 

The Jurassic rocks are also co-extensive with the carboniferous and I 
red marl deposits. At Red Buttes they are composed of sandstcHiee, ' 
arenaceous limestones and limestones, with intercalations of arenaceons 
marls, and a profusion of fossils, pecten^ ostrea, pentacrinus^ &c., but as 
we go southward the Jurassic beds diminish in thickness, and scaarcelj 
any fossils are to be seen, so that near Long's Peak these rocks are ncrt^ 
more than 100 feet in thickness, nearly or entirely destitute of fossils. * 
They seem to be composed of loose layers of sandstones and limestones, - 
the intercalated laminated marls having almost entirely disappeared, 
and a gradual change occurs in the lithological characters, so tiiat in' 
the southwest it is <fiflBcult to determine a Jurassic fountain at all, HO 
fossils having yet been found which are decidedly characteristic of itm ' 
that region. In regard to the cretaceous and tertiary formation of itos 
region, I will allude to them more in detail in giving the local geology. 
The cretaceous rocks are quite well shown in the region of the Bed 
Buttes, and the area covered with the lignite and White River tertiaiy 
beds may be seen by referring to the geological map. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM RED BUTTBS TO HEAD OF WIND RIVER. 
BOLOGICAL FORMATIONS NEAR RED BUTTES— ANTICLINALS— LaRAMIE RANGE— ITS 

connection with big horn ran«e— willow springs— wind rlver deposits— 
Their relations to other tertiary deposits— Pine v butte— Dip op beds- 
Wind River VALLEY— Fossils of the Wind River deposits— Canons along 

THR foot op the MOUNTAINS— POPO AGIE — LAKE FORK— GEOLOGY NEAR THE 

SOURCE OF Wind river— Cretaceous deposits with fossils— Jurassic and 
RED BEDS — Superficial deposits, erratic rocks, etc— Igneous rocks op the 
Big Horn range. 

Leaying Deer creek I shall omit the details in regard to the tertiary 
ad cretaceous formations, and commence my observations from a point 
ear the Eed Buttes. We find that by means of the upheavals the cre- 
iceoos rocks, seldom any older than there, are exposed in a few places, 
ut that tertiary rocks predominate, covering most of the plain countiy^ 
Ve have also mentioned that in the valley of Salt creek the tertiary 
krata are very much disturbed by the Sweetwater mountains on the one 
ide and the Big Horn mountains on the other, so that in many cases 
ley etand very nearly or quite vertical. I have also mentioned the 
itunate connection of the Laramie range with the Big Horn mountains 
y means of an anticlinal axis which stretches off to the northwest, of 
^hieh Piney Butte forms a part. 

Ajb what is called the Eed Buttes the Laramie range divides into two 
ntidinals, extending across the Korth Platte to the northwest. By 
liese anticlinals all the rocks in this region are exposed, down to the 
ed arenaceous deposits. The west side of the west anticlinal forms two 
f the Eed Buttes, which are caused by the North Platte cutting through 
he ridges nearly at right angles, exposing the red deposits, Jurassic and 
retaceous rocks. 

The eastern portion of this anticlinal is comparatively small, and the 
lorresponding strata< are much lower in position than those upon the 
rest side. About two miles below we have a second anticlinal extend- 
ag across the Korth Platte nearly at right angles^ the east side of which 
ssumes by far the greatest importance, although it reveals only Jurassic 
Qd cretaceous rocks. The west side of this is quite low and compara- 
vely smaU, so that this may in reality be called a connected double 
iticlinal. As we pass off to the northwestward toward the Big Horn 
ountains these two anticlinals unite and form a single anticlinal, 
ivealing only the lignite tertiary beds until we come to Piney Butte, 
here the cretaceous and Jurassic cease again ; the internal force seems 

have lost a portion of its power aiid only the tertiary beds are 
Jposed for a considerable distance until we come near the base of the 
ig Horn mountains. On each side of this anticlinal the strata are more 

less distorted, the beds becoming less inclined as we recede from the 
:is. On the west side a synclinal valley is formed by the meeting of 
e disturbed beds, though near the Sweetwater mountains. 
!Near Willow spring we have a series of beds which from their litho- 
^cal character I have supposed to be intermediate between the White 
ver tertiary and the true lignite beds, and from tiim w^^^'kkwns^^ \ 
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would think that they extend far on to the Sweetwater mountains, a 
The strata incline in the same direction with the older lignite beds, but |ic 
at a less angle, showing a distinct but slight discordancy. These beds jc 
contiime to the Sweetwater mountains, though the country as we ^ 
approach the mountains has been smoothed by the eroding power of • . 
water to a great extent, and the surface is covered with a thick deposit H 
of drift material. Along the immediate valley of the North Platte 
the black plastic clays of No. 2 are seen largely developed. 

Proceeding in a northeast direction let us examine more in detail the 
anticlinal which connects the Laramie range with the Big Horn monn- In 
tains. As we pass up the valley of the Salt creek, a branch of t^ p 
North Platte, we find that the lignite beds are very much disturbed, 
often dipping at very high angles and consisting of alternate beds of 
sandstone, quite hard, and sandy marls and lignites, the loose material 
having been worn away and leaving the harder beds extending in lines 
across the country like high walls. The following section of the beds 
extending from the axis outward toward the Sweetwater mountains 
will explain my meaning more in detail : 

1. Laminated carbonaceous clay and sand, dii) l^. 

2. Yellow ferruginous calcareous sandstone, dip 7^. 

3. Black laminated clay. 

4. Yellow ferruginous sandstone, quite friable, dij) 10^, capped at this 
l)lace with a ferniginous arenaceous limestone. 

5. From 4 to 5 is a valley one to two miles wide, quite grassy, with an 
exposure here and there, showing that the material is a yellow fer- 
ruginous marl, with layers of hard arenaceous rusty limestone, dip 
480. There are a good many of the layers of limestone varying from 
two to three feet in thickness. 

6. Light gray, rather friable, sandstone, about 50 feet thick, form 
ing a high wall extending far across the valley, dip 60^. 

7. Laminated clays and sandy marls. 

8. Thick bed ai'enaceous rust-colored ferruginous limestone, dipping 64o. 
Occasionally small seams of impure carbonaceous matter are seen. 

1). About 14 layers of rusty arenaceous limestone, from 12 inches to o 
feet in thickness, dii) 65°. 

10. A valley covered with grass, one-fourth of a mile wide, one layer 
of gTay sandstone exi>osed. 

11. A series of alternate layers of very dark iron rust, brown, and yellow 
ferruginous sandstones, with variegated marly grits, dipj)iug 61°. 
These beds are seen along the Platte and over the plain country 
northward toward Pumpkin butte. This series extends nearly half 
a mile in width. 

12. Aggregation of small water-worn i)ebbles, and gi'ains of quartz, 
yellow and gray, dij) 53°. 

We then caine to the synclinal valley between the beds on the north- 
west side of the anticlinal and the southeast side of the Sweetwater 
mountains, and passing over the corresponding beds of tertiary dipping 
from the Sweetwater mountains. We also cross the cretaceous Juras- 
sic red deposits and carboniferous rocks in their order of sequence, and 
reach the central i)ortiou of the Sweetwater mountains, which is com 
posed of eruptive rocks and granitic to a gi*eat extent. 

Scattered over the valley are remnants of the Wind river deposits 
dii)ping from 1^ to 6o. Near the hills there is a wide eroded valley one 
to two miles wide, occupied by rocks of cretaceous formations 4 and 5, 
but not presenting great exposure. We then come to Ko. 2 with its 
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ufiual lithological characters and developed to a great thickness, com- 
posed of dark and light steel gray shale high upon the sides of the 
motintain, dipping 48o. At the base of the shale is a yellowish sand- 
atone, resting upon the conglomerate and Jurassic, which dips about 
^o. Underneath are the gray Jurassic beds dipping at the same angle 
and belonging to the same ridge. Then we have the red arenaceous 
beds and the oherty magnesian, dipping 12°. The igneous rocks prevail 
in the range and I suspect tliat to a very great extent the older sedi- 
mentary rocks have been melted as Potsdam, carboniferous, and a por- 
tion of the red arenaceous beds. The eruptive rocks are for the most 
part a dark gray trachyte. Indeed, we find masses of rock in the 
trachyte, as flint, &c., sometimes forming a sort of trachytic conglomer- 
ate. It also seems to be fuU of the crystals of silex, schorl, &c., some 
of it. quite light. There are also many fragments of rock which lopk 
like slag or pumice, but still a very heavy rock melted. I'he eruptive 
rocks are very largely developed here and have a most modern appear- 
ance, but I am incUned to think that far in the distance west the granite 
occurs. The two most prominent peaks which are seen from our road, 
1,500 to 4,000 feet high, are entirely trachytic and surrounded at base 
by the red arenaceous deposits. These peaks stand out further to the 
north than any other igneous rocks in this range. The eruptive and 
granitoid rocks are seen as far to the southwest as the eye can reach. 

As we approach the divide between the Wind Eiver valley and the 
banks of the Platte, we see outliers of the Wind river deposits in the 
form of denuded buttes 200 to 300 feet high, covered with variegated, 
yellow, and pinkish sandy marls and clays. 

Scattered aU over the country are smaU pebbles and fragments, more 
or less worn, of the underlying formations. The divide between the 
waters of the Korth Platte and those of the Wind Eiver valley, as 
shown by the barometer, is 1,000 feet higher than Deer creek. After 
passing this point the Wind Eiver valley deposits occupy the whole 
region, except in the immediate vicinity of the mountains. Eeaching 
the Wind river we have the Big Horn mountains on our right and the 
Wind Eiver range on our left with the various sedimentary rocks inclin- 
ing along their flanks. 

As we pass up the Wind Eiver valley, after passing the mouth of the 
Popo Agie, these Wind river deposits increase largely in thickness, and 
near the head of Wind river they assume a development of from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet in thickness, and are gashed by the erosive power of water 
into the most rugged ''Bad Lands" I have ever seen in the west. We 
have first at the base a series of yellowish and light more or less sandy 
marls with quite wide pinkish bands, giving a picturesque effect to the 
scenery; these are from 400 to 600 feet in thickness. I found in them 
fragments of a turtle and a species of helix. As we ascend we have 
alternations of sandstones, clays and sands, and sandy marls more or 
less indurated, with but one local seam of lignite. This local seam I 
noticed near the summit of a sand butte, the highest hill in this region. 
Everywhere throughout the valley on both sides the more recent beds 
extend close up to the mountains, bearing the same relations to them 
that the White river tertiary beds do to the mountains in the vicinity of 
Port Laramie. There is a vast amount of drift material scattered 
through the valley and especially is lodged on the abrupt summits of 
the high hills, composed in part of materials from the surrounding- 
underlying formations, and ft'om the mountains in the form of well 
water- worn rocks, not usually large, mostly quite small. 

All these deposits indicate that the waters iiv\v\\\e\v\J[v^^ ^e,^xx«v\>\^i\fe>V 
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were uot deep, as is shown by the most couspicuous exami)les of oblique 
laminse and markings indicating shore dejwsition. There is also mnch 
l^etrified wood, with a bed of sandy indurated marl, containing a large 
(quantity of fresh water and land shells of the genera lielixy viviparuj 

unioSy &c. 

Toward the sources of the Wind river, the upper i)ortion of these 
recent beds seems to be composed of a very thick bed of sandstone, 
which forms a conspicuous feature in the surface character of the 
(joimtry. At the base it is a very coarse ferruginous grit made up of 
grains of quartz, both angular and water- worn, and small jpebbles of 
various kinds ; small nodular masses of ferruginous matter incrusted 
about a pebble ; occasionally a small blotch of arenaceous laminated 
clay, three inches long and one inch thick ; there are aggregations of 
quartz pebbles and grains of quartz. The laminae of deiwsit are very 
oblique ; above the sandstone is a bed of plastic clay about five feet 
thick, which has all the characteristics of No. 4 cretaceous, the dark 
clay with ferruginous matter and crystals of gypsum scattered through 
it. Above this is a continuation of the sandstone of the same character, 
sometimes approaching to a conglomerate, with rounded stones two to 
three inches in diameter. This sandstone continues upward about 280 
feet, but toward the summit we see indications of a growing tranquility 
by a deposition of finer sediment with fewer irregularities in the laminae 
of deposit. Underlying the sandstone are a series of thin layers of 
yellowish gray arenaceous hardened rock, from one-twelfth of an inch 
to two or three inches, with all sorts of mud markings on the siirface. 
Here thin flat masses are scattered all over the hills and show very, 
plainly that their surfaces were continually exposed to the atmosphere 
by the fluctuation of the waters. Near the head of Wind Eiver valley 
is a high butte, which is a most important land mark in this region and 
affords a fine vertical section of these rocks, 800 to 1,000 feet in thick- 
ness. From the summit we have a fijie view of the country in every 
direction. We can see that these recent tertiary deposits occupy the 
whole valley; that they jut up against the mountains on each side of 
us, for the most part in a horizontal position or but slightly inclined. 
On the head of the Popo Agie and southeastward for a considerable dis- 
tance the older tertiary formations, as well as the cretaceous, Jurassic, 
&c., are well shown along the Wind River mountains. From that point 
the more recent deposits begin to monopolize even the flanks of the 
mountains, jutting up against the base, concealing all the older rocka 
Along the Lake Fork the canons are very deep, and over the surface are 
scattered, in the greatest profusion, granite and other boulders, some 
water- worn, others angular. Passing the Lake Fork to the northwest, 
the slope from the base of the mountains becomes grassy and descends 
gently to Wind river. Though the slopes of the flanks of the Wind . 
river range are concealed for the most part by the great development of 
the recent tertiary, we can see by the deep canons that the sides of the 
mountains are flanked by thick beds of carboniferous limestone in a 
highly inclined position. On each side we have now numerous, very 
pretty, wooded branches emptying into Wind river. In many places 
along the Big Horn mountains the red deposits are revealed, but owing 
to the thickness of the superficial dei)osits they are not continuous along 
the margins, although underneath the surface they must extend as indi- 
cated in other localities. 

The following section of the high butte extending down to the waters 
of Wind river will show quite clearly the character of these deposits : 

/. TLe miminits of the liills are composed of a fine greyish, ash-colored, 
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siliceous limestone, breaking into thin laminse, which have a clinking 
itound under the hammer. These thin slabs show traces of vegetable 
remains. Fragments of a leaf like lypha or flag are abundant. 

2. A ferruginous coarse-grained sandstone, incoherent laminsB of deposit, 
rather irregular, with many portions forming a sort of conglomerate of 
grains of quartz of various degrees of fineness, with many smooth 
water-worn pebbles of various kinds, mostly quartz or flint, of various 
colors ; also small masses of clay and limestone made up of continua- 
tions from the formations in the vicinity. The whole bed indicates 
a greater or less disturbed condition of the waters at the time of its 
deposition, 30 feet. 

3. A loose, Mable, ferruginous sand, passing down into a laminated clay 
shale, with a good deal of vegetable matter, might be called an impure 
lignite bed, 6 feet. 

4. A deep yellow, ferruginous and gray, coarse, incoherent sandstone. 
This is very similar to bed 2, and quite as variable, a large portion a 
fine conglomerate, 130 feet. 

5. Alternations of thick beds of greenish-gray indurated sandy marls, 
with friable sandstone, 200 feet. 

6. Ash-colored indurated sandy marl, less arenaceous than with numer- 
ous calcareous concretions, 150 feet. 

7. Eather coarse friable sandstone, with concretions of gray laminated 
sandstone, 50 feet. 

8. Indurated arenaceous argillaceous material of a greenish-ash color, 
with numerous rusty brown calcareous nodules, 30 feet. 

9. Sandstone, like bed 7, 60 feet. 

10. Ash-colored indurated marl, like bed 8, 20 feet. 

11. Sandstone, 50 feet. 

12. Light gray indurated sand, 20 feet. 

13. Sandstone, 40 feet. 

14. Ash-colored indurated marl, filled with small more or less spherical 
gritty nodules of a rusty-brown color, 15 feet. 

15. Deep yellow ferruginous quartzose sandstone, forming to a large 
extent a conglomerate of water-worn pebbles, 20 feet. 

16. Ash-colored indurated marl, with two or three layers of friable 
sandstone and two layers or bands of indurated ferruginous sand. 
There are also rusty brown arenaceous concretions in this bed, 20 feet. 

17. Deep yellow ferruginous quartzose sandstone, an aggregation of 
grdiiidar quartz and sand interspersed with many worn pebbles of all 
kinds, some of which are three or four inches in diameter. This bed 
indicates great disturbance in the waters during its accumulation, 50 
feet. 

18. Ash-colored indurated marl, 20 feet. 

19. Sandstone, 50 feet. 

20. Greenish arenaceous indurated marly material, 10 feet. 

21. A red band indurated sand and clay, 15 feet. 

22. Ash-colored and yeUow sandy marl, 10 feet 

23. Pinkish band sandy marl, 15 feet. 

24. Grayish brown sandy material, 20 feet. 

25. Pinkish arenaceous marls, with a few thin layers of gray sand and 
sandstone, 100 feet. 

Higher up, near the sources of Wind river, beds 21 to 25, inclusive, 
reach a thickness of 400 to 500 feet, and by their red banded appear- 
ance and exceedingly great denudation add greatly to the picturesque 
cftect of the scenery. These rest upon an irregular surface of cretaceous 

C GR 
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rocks, and at the base is a layer of greater or less thickness (sometimes 
wanting) of well worn pebbles. The cretaceous rocks appear quite 
abruptly, assuming a thickness of 100 feet of black plastic clay, with 
numerous concretions containing fossils, a small Jmoulite^ two or tiiree 
species inoceramus^ seaphiteSj ostrea^ Belemnite dentalium, &c. The 
tertiary beds do not conform to the cretaceous, as is shown by the 
greatly diminished inclination of the strata. Immediately above the 
cretaceous, and seeming to be iudependent of the tertiary, is an irregular 
bed of conglomerate, made ui> of all the rocks in the vicinity, much 
Water- worn. Sometimes it is 30 feet in thickness, ranging down to no- 
thing. The first ridge of cretaceous 'No, 2 dips 30^, second 47^. Through- 
out Ko. 2 are several beds of sandstone with ripple markings and other 
indications of shoal water. 

Near the forks of Wind river I ascended a valley to the mountains, 
and obtained an accurate section from the carboniferous rocks upward: 

1. A series of carboniferous rocks, same as described along the Big Horn 
mountains, and inclining at various angles. 

2. A series of alternate layers of arenaceous rock, with grayish ash- 
colored sandy clays. These are arranged in layers, varying from one- 
twelfth of an inch to 18 inches in thickness. Dip, 11^ ; tMckness, 
150 feet. 

These rocks underlie the red deposits, and contain a good many 
casts of bivalves, Kext in order above come the red deposits, the lower 
portion dipping 9°. These red deposits are arranged in alternate layers 
of rather compact, hard rock and a laminated, indurated material, the 
layers varying in thickness from a fraction of an inch to several feet; 
seldom, however, over four feet. We then have ash-colored sandy 
marls, capped with a ped of light red marly sandstone, inclining 5°. 
This sandstone passes up into a reddish sandy marl, and then into a 
gray marl, with layers of arenaceous limestone. The first layer is a 
cherty limestone, four and one-half feet thick, inclining 16^ ; then, over- 
lying this, a laminated, arenaceous marl, 15 feet; then an arenaceous 
limestone, with some partings of marl, 6 feet. In the cherty limestone, 
which lies but little above the red deposits and appears continuous up- 
ward with them, I noticed a number of fossils, but so badly preserved 
that we could not determine their afiinities. I however detected the 
Jurassic avicuUiy an^d fragments of an ostrea like the one seen in the 
well-known Jurassic beds. In the laminated marl was ostrea^ and in the 
arenaceous limestone casts of bivalves like hettangia. We then hAve a 
<K)ntinuation of the deposits upward in the next ridge. Ashen gray marl, 
charged with Jurassic fossils — ostrea^ avicula, B, denstis — ^in the great- 
est abundance. There are many harder layers of what may be called 
sheU limestone, full of the comminuted remains of molusca, 60 feet 
Then comes ^ bed of light yellow, fine sandstone, with some p(»rtien of 
calcareous matter, quite tough, but aiTanged in thin slabs or in layers, 
4 feet. These slabs show abundant indications of ripple-markings on 
their upper surface, and inclining 15^, which may be considered the gen- 
eral dip of the whole ridge. This calcareous sandstone contains oitreaj 
an abundance of crinoidal remains, among which Pentacrinus nisteriseus 
is plain, and B. densus. Above is a bed of grayish brown laminated 
marl, with the usual fossils, with a few thin layers of arenaceous rock, 
with numerous mud-markings, 50 feet. Then a bed of arenaceous^ 
brown limestone, filled with imperfect casts of fossils. This bed gradu- 
ally parts with its calcareous matter as it passes upward, and b^omes |^, 
strictJy arenaceous with three divisions, with arenaceous clay between, 
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30 feet. We then have a variegated bed of marls, with pinkish and 
greenish bands alternating, 50 feet. Then a layer of arenaceous lime- 
stone, with a reddish tinge. This bed is quite arenaceous, arranged in 
thin lamlnaB, which are often quite oblique, 4 to 6 feet. Above is a 
r^[>etition of the variegated beds, 30 feet ; then a bed of rusty brown, 
compact, arenaceous limestone, inclining 16°. The arenaceous material 
IH^dns to predominate as we pass upward ; fossils cease to appear, 40 feet. 

AhQve this are again a series of indurated, arenaceous marls ; some- 
times a band is seen in which clay enters as a large constituent. In the 
variegated aeries the purplish bands seem to predominate, 100 feet. In 
this series are two or three layers, 18 inches to two feet in thickness, of 
a whitish, fine magnesian sandstone, sometimes with a pinkish tinge ; 
then a bed of very lighit-colored, fine magnesian sandstone, inclining 16°, 
laminae of deposit quite oblique, 10 feet. Continuing upward are whitish 
and yellow sandstones, marls, sands, and clays of every color — deep 
dark purple, pinkish, whitish, yellow, brown, ashen gray, 200 feet, inclin- 
ing generally at an angle of 17^, Toward the upper part of this series 
are layers of dark siliceous rock, and a very hard, rough, concretionary 
limestone, with veins of chalcedony all through it. Very near the 
upper part of this series of variegated, indurated beds is a layer, eight 
inchiBS in thickness, of brown concretionary limestone, filled with unios, 
melanidSj &c. This deposit is evidently of an estuary character, and is 
precisely like the one before observed between the cretaceous and Juras- 
sic deposits in the Black Hills, and local in character. Above these 
variegated, fiesh- water beds is a series of yellow, arenaceous, thin, hard 
layers of rock, with mud-markings and partings of laminated, arenace- 
ous marl, inclining 12o, 150 feet. These layers show an approach to 
shallow water, and, continuing upward, these laminated earths begin to 
grow darker in color, and to become a shaly, plastic clay, until we come 
to a bed of black plastic clay, with ferruginous concretions, as seen in 
the cretaceous in other localities, 60 feet. 

These pass up into a similar series of yellow marls and sandstones, 40 
feet. Overlying the last we have a black plastic clay, some portions a 
sort of black paste, 80 feet. In this bed I found some uncharacteristic 
fossils, biv^alves, which have a great resemblance to the well-known 
fossils of No. 2, and between beds of black plastic clay is a bed of sand- 
stone, like that which characterizes No. 2 in other localities, light yellow 
ferruginous, inclination 12o. The upper bed of plastic clay passes up 
into a brown indurated clay, which also passes up into a light ash-colored, 
hard, fine day, which breaks into thin layers characteristic in many 
places of No. 2. These beds, though becoming of a lighter color, and 
towards the upper part becoming somewhat arenaceous, maintain the 
cretaceous characters. In a layer of argillaceous limestone I found dis- 
tinct scales of fishes. These rocks dip from 10^ to 14^, and gradually 
pass up into a most remarkable series, the most picturesque I have ever 
seen. They are composed of a series of variegated beds of sand, clay, 
and marls, with most conspicuous pinkish bands, which gives them so 
striking an appearance. They incline from 3^ to 5^, and are the tertiary 
beds which form the base of the Wind Eiver Valley deposits. 

After passing the forks of the Wind river, we have the red sandstones 
of the red deposits on our left and a lofty wall of tertiary Bad Lands on 
our right. What is peculiar in this region is, that; while all the older 
rocks exhibit great disturbance and incline at large angles, the tertiary 
beds are nearly horizontal, showing that they were deposited after the 
mountain elevations reached a considerable height. 

One of the most remarkable features in the surface e\i«bT^Q\Kt <^i\Xsv^^^- 
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gion is the conspicuous deposit of boulders. They represent all the form- 
ations in this vicinity. They are much worn, but aU the evidence points 
to the conclusion that they were derived from the neighborhood. There 
are bluish cheity limestones, with carboniferous fossils 5 fragments of 
reddish micaceous sandstones, like Potsdam rocks j mica, schists, mica- 
ceous and feldspathic granites. This deposit seems to have been dcr 
rived directly from the mountains, and, when obstructed by the side'of 
a bank or canon, to have deposited immense quantities of the loose 
rocks for some distance down the sides from the summit 5 and they seem 
to remain on the steep sides in such an uncertain condition that we 
would infer that, at least since their deposition, no violent paroxysmal 
effort has taken place. For example, the left banks of the little branches 
that flow into Wind river from the west are coverisd with a great thick- 
ness of these rocks, many of them of large size ; and yet on the right 
bank no indications are seen. So also on the left bank of Wind river 
it would seem as though the icebergs had lodged against it and quietly 
deposited the burden of rocks which they had acquired in the more 
elevated mountains. This river runs at right-angles to the course of the 
glaciers and parallel with the mountains. Boulders of large size and in 
the greatest profusion cover the almost perpendicular sides. These rocks 
grow smaller and less numerous the ftirther we recede from the moun- 
tains, and on the lower terraces we find comparatively few of them. 
From this fact I infer, first, that the higher terraces, which are usually 
covered with these rocks and in part composed of them, were formed 
prior to that period ; second, that the lower terraces or bottoms are the 
result of causes either now in operation or which have operated during 
our historical period. 

The recent tertiary beds continue, forming a wall on our right hand 
all the way to the source of Wind river, having very much the appea^ 
ance of the true Bad Lands of White river, and apparently distinguished 
from them only in the predominance of the pinkish bands or red mate- 
rial which gives color to seven-eighths of the strata. The lower porticm 
contains an increased amount of calcareous matter, and corresponds 
very closely with the turtle bed on White river. It contains fragm^tB 
of turtles and land shells, with light calcareous concretions, containing 
crystals of spar in the center. 

Before reaching the head of Wind river it would seem as though tiie 
Big Horn range had undergone a change in its structure. Before arriv- 
ing at the head of Wind river I observed no indications of true eraptiye 
rocks ; but for 50 miles prior to the junction of the Big Horn range 
with the Wind Eiver mountains we have a most rugged, jagged ridge 
of basaltic rock, having the appearance of stratification. It seems to 
present every variety of texture from an obsidian to a lava-like mass; 
from a completely melted rock to a partially changed sandstone. I con 
hardly conceive of the cause of so great a thickness of what appear 
like stratified deposits unless we may suppose them to be altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. These mountains are so rugged in their character that 
they have even defied the efforts of the trapper or Indian to explore 
them. Most of these temple-like hills have almost perpendicular sides, 
and their appearance does not favor investigation. The base of the 
mountains at this point is 7,000 feet above the sea. 



CHAPTER X. 

BOM WIND BITER MOUNTAINS TO PORT UNION, ON THE MISSOURI 
• BIYER. 

SCENT OP Wind Riyer mountains— Gros Ventres Fork— Tertiary beds on west 
SIDE— Fossils— Cretaceous beds— Relations op the dipperent formations 
on the west side op mountains to those on the east side -Snake Fork op 
THE Columbia— Jackson's Hole— Three Tetons— Igneous rocks— Valley 
op Lake Fork— Carboniferous rocks— Crossing the mountains to the 

VALLEY OP THE MISSOURI— LOW PaSS— MaDISON, GaLLATIN AND JEPPERSON 

Forks— Quartz seams— Signs op gold— Tertiary deposits at the junction 

OF THESE STREAMS — BASALTIC ROCKS ALONG THE ROUTE— SMITH RIVER— CLAY 
slates with INDISTINCT VEGETABLE IMPRESSIONS— FORT BENTON— GEOLOGY OP 
THE DIVIDING RIDGE BETWEEN YFXLOWSTONE AND MISSOURI FROM FORT BENTON 

TO Fort Union— Cretaceous and tertiary deposits— Judith mountains — 
Muscle Shell river. 

May 31, 1860. — ^We ascended the Wind Eiver monntains to-day. Gn 
nrlrft was a bed of compact variable rock, parts of it a siliceous lime- 
bone, and others a sandstone, lying under the red marls, and inclining 
JO, Still higher we find a ridge of carboniferous limestone, inclining 
'om the sides of the mountains 33o, After reaching a point 1,500 feet 
bove the base of the mountains, we come to basaltic rocks, like those 
rfore mentioned, and doubtless formed under the same influences, 
approaching the crest of the great divide^ we find the gray granite. It 
resents many varieties, but seems to have that uniform gray color, 
ome of it appears to be an aggregation of whitish quartzose angular 
rains interspersed, as it were, and cemented with plates or grains of 
tica^ giving to the rocks a dark speckled appearance. Sometimes the 
ica oiccurs only in small quantities, and at others predominates: also 
hite seams of quartz run through the rocks, and the feldspar and. mica 
re aggregated. There seeems to be comparatively little ferruginous 
atter in this granite, and it does not yield to atmospheric ag^icies as the 
[lanite of the Laramie range^ There are many valleys and grassy hills 
nong the mountains, and the highest portions of the range, 10,000 feet 
jove the sea, are covered with a superficial drift deposit, comi)osed 
ostly of granite rocks much worn, indeed much like those we see in 
te beds of the streams and rivers. To the south we have the Green 
iver mountains, a ridge covered with pines, and to the west or south- 
est: are the Wahsatoh mountains, apparently composed of basaltic 
lok. Our coarse to-day was southwest, and we traveled 18 miles in a 
i<aightline. 

JfJI/M 1: — On the west slope of the Wind River mountains we met with 
titdck deposit of drift material, which as we descended to Gros Ventres 
ork soon expanded into a great thickness of recent strata, evidently 
lite recent tertiary. The banks of the Gros Ventres Fork present high 
luffs, some 300 to 600 feet high, but I should think that this formation 
id been deposited after the surface of the country had attained for the 
iOSt part its present configuration. The strata consist of loose fine 
renaceous clays, the layers containing more or less arenaceous mattoi: 
hich does not effervesce, and layers of harder rodt, % ^u'^-^^Kafc^ ^jfis^.^ 
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coarse sandstone, and sometimes an aggregation of grains of quartz 
with ferruginous matter and particles of mica. The materials are all 
evidently derived from the vicinity. Some of the masses of rock present 
a compact fine siliceous structure and effervesce feebly. 

June 4. — To-day the tertiary strata begin to assume a good deal of 
importance. We have the brick-like 'materials which result from the 
burning out of the lignite beds. There were also masses of indurated 
clay, covered with vegetable remains and impure lignite beds; indeed 
all the indications which the lignite tertiary beds present on the east 
side of the mountains. The beds are also much disturbed, inclining at 
various angles. The following section of the lignite beds was taken 
here, which will serve to show their resemblance to those on the eastern 
side of the mountains : 

9, A yellow fine-grained sandstone and a dark gray limestone with a 
parting of clay. The limestone is quite brittle, breaking into thin 
laminsB, and contains impressions of dicotyledonous leaves and a dis- 
tinct species of unio, 15 feet ; inclination 28^. 

8. Light yellow sandy marl, 15 feet. 

7. Impure lignite, 4 feet. 

6. A series of marly clay which, when saturated with water, forms a thick 
paste variegated in color. Near the summit, just below the lignit.e, is 
a thin seam four to six inches of hard shell limestone with the shells 
in the most comminuted condition. I recognize unios, viviparaSj &c., 
sufficient to show that the deposit is fresh water 150 feet. 

5. Alternate dark gray and brown yellow gray, fine sandy and day 
layers, with some calcareous matter and a few seams of incoherent 
sandstone, sometimes assuming a concretionary character, 200 feet 

4. Impure lignite and clay, 8 inches. 

3. YeUowish gray clay, 4 feet. 

2. Impure lignite, 6 inches. 

1. Yellowish clay with some calcareous matter. 

The general inclination of all these beds was about 20°. 

JiiTie 5. — ^We ascended a high ridge from which we could see to a greeM; 
distance. Looking to the dividing crest of Wind Eiver mountains we 
find the exposed belt of granite to be not more than four or five Mild8 
in width, and is gradually lost in the basaltic or eruptive range, which 
also renders itself conspicuous. The tertiary beds seem to reach fodly 
up to the crest on the west side and often passing what appears to be 
the junction of the Big Horn range, even to the entire divide ctf the 
mountains. We also see, high up on the flanks of the mountains, a ftiB 
series of the more recent tertiary beds with pinkish bands precise^ 
similar to those in the Wind Eiver vaUey. These pass up into yelliOW 
sauidy marls and sandstones. I have estimated the entire thickness' of 
the tertiary beds on the west side of the mountains at 1,200 to 1,600 
feet. In the lignite beds and vicinity are great quantities of selenitd 
and silicified wood. All over the highest hills near the crest of the 
mountains, 10,000 feet above the sea, are the recent tertiary beds. -A 
large portion of the superficial tertiary strata incline from Wahsaicb 
and Green Eiver mountains, showing that these deposits were probaWy 
disturbed at the same time by the uplift of these ranges. In the dis- 
tance are the Three Tetons, rugged peaks of erupted rocks, towering 
high above tiie rest. These peaks are sharply pointed, piercing the 
clouds like needles, and it is Said that the trappers have never be^ able 
to get near them. So far ias we have yet seen, at least 50 miles of the 
dividing crest of the mountains is covered with tertiary rocks. 
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JT^ne 7* — ^We passed up a ravine to-day which runs north and south, 
and is dose to the divide which overlooks Snake river. The lignite 
strata inqline nearly northeast at an angle of 40^, and as we ascend 
many of the lower members of the lignite strata are exposed. We also 
see quite large areas covered with eruptive rocks, and also a sort of 
basaltic conglomerate composed of large angular masses of rock cementiBd 
with the melted material. Mr. Bridges informed me that these same 
formations continue all along the Wahsatch mountains to Bear spring 
and Haur's fork, and down Snake river nearly to Blackfoot creek. It 
also covers the valley of the Yellowstone to points below the lake. 
There is simply a band of granite along the divide in the form of a 
jisavow belt. 

Descending the Gros Ventres to its junction with the Snake river we 
find the same tertiary beds prevailing to a great extent, and sometimes 
assuming a variety of lithological characters, at one locality a thickness 
of 200 feet of worn pebbles and sand, the whole inclining from 20o to 
350. G-radually the cretaceous rocks appear along the valley of the 
stream. A section of these rocks would be as follows : 

3. A series of sandstone, arenaceous limestone, and laminated marls, 150 

feet; inclination 20^. 
2. A series of thin indurated beds of clay, sandy marl, limestone and 

sandstone, with six or eight seams of impure Ugnite which has ignited 

in several places, giving to the earth in cont^t a brick red color, 80 

feet. 
1. Gray ash-colored sandy laminated marls, with layers of fine sandr 

stone— sandy matter predominates, 100 feet. 

In the upper beds were quite abundant fossils, consisting of a huge 
iw>ceramu8j two species ostrea^ a large pinna four inches long, a 
cordiuMj and many smaU shells. The whole deposit indicates shoal 
water in a shore deposit, and there are also fragments of wood. As we 
descend the Jurassic is exposed with ostrea and B, densus^ and there is 
an enormous development of the red arenaceous beds, making a thick- 
ness of 1,000 to 1,206 feet or more. !J^ear the middle of the red bed is 
a layer of gypsum four feet in thickness. There are other seams or 
layers of gypsum, each with partings of the red marl. The dip is quite 
variable, at one place 29°, at another 15°, and again 7^. 

The cretaceous beds differ from those on the east side of the Wind 
River mtountains, both lithologically and paleontologically, but the 
Jurassic and red deposits are, so far as could be observed, precisely 
£^e in. their character and contents. We infer from these facts that 
all these formations at one time extended continuously over the entire 
divide of the Bocky mountains. 

As we descend into Jackson's Hole we find the carboniferous lime- 
stones with their usual lithological characters, a very hard brittle yellow 
rock, with much cherty material, inclining 12^ to 15^. There is one 
thick cherty layer, 15 feet thick, dark bluish color, inclining 12o. We 
ftad these limestones along the mountains on both sides of Jackson's 
Hole, but the central portions of the mountain ridges are composed of 
eruptive rock. 

Near Snake river, on the right bank, is a rather low range of hills, 
which presented the appearance at a distance of being composed of 
stratified rocks. On examination the rocks appear to be a bluish, very 
hard cherty limestone, apparently carboniferous, 160 to 200 feet thick, 
passing up into a compact siliceous gray rock with a reddish tinge. InthA 
limestone are numerous fossils, mollusca, and coTa\a,\>\rt,\Aio\QAv^\st<^<^ 
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and obscure to determine. On the left side of Snake river I saw limestones 
charged with fossils, especially corals. These limestones are scattered 
promiscuously along the flanks of the lower hiUs and ridges, and while 
in many places they are in part or entirely removed by the erosive action 
of water, the evidence is clear that they were dei)osited here with a 
thickness fiilly equal, and were possessed of a similar character, to those 
on the eastern slope of the mountains. The valley of Snake river is 
broad, fertile, and beautiful, and very few traces of the tertiary beds 
are seen, and I am now inclined to think that we can see, to a very great 
extent, the configuration of the main portion of the Snake river bann 
as it was prior to the tertiary period; for the tertiary being of a loose 
Mable material was easily eroded away, leaving along the banks large 
areas covered with it. 

June 18. — Crossing over Snake river we ascend the pass 1,900 feet above 
the bed of Snake Pork. The mountain ridge over which we paslsed could 
not be less than 1,000 or 1,100 feet higher, so that these mountains are 
btween 9,000 and 10,000 feet above the 'sea. The highest, Teton, was 
measured with the sextant and made to be about 10,000 feet. AU along 
the margins of the ridges we see a plenty of the blue, cherty carboniferons 
limestone; also, the siliceous rocks which lie above, and a great inany 
granitic masses, and also gray micaceous slates. We have seen much of 
the carboniferous rock along our road to-day; also red arenaceous beds, 
with now and then an erupted ridge. The central portions of the moun- 
tains are composed entirely of the eruptive material. 

June 19. — ^We travelled nearly due north 20 miles, down Pierre's fork 
into Pierre's Hole, a beautiful valley surrounded by mountains, about 16 
miles wide and 30 long. On our right is the Teton range, comi)o«ed 
entirely of eruptive rocks, with a general inclination west or a lit?Be 
north of west. It would seem as though this whole valley had been 
formed by the drainage accumulating in a fissure of the upheaval, tor 
the mountains all seem to incline in the same direction. The hills are 
composed in part of a sort of vesicular trachyte, exceedingly porous, 
some of the cavities being an inch in diameter. The broad, level prairie 
is composed, to a large extent, of well-worn rocks, basalts, Obsidians, 
igranites, &c. 

June 20. — ^We continued our course directly north, and soon began to 
ascend low ridges breaking the level of the prairie. These ridges extend 
down from the mountains on ea<3h side, and seem to give shape to the 
valleys of the multitude of little streams. We have here and there «i 
(exposure of the rocks, which are undoubtedly eruptive, and present the 
appearance of stratified deposits. It is arranged in more or less thin 
layers, souie of which sound under the hammer like cUnk-stone, and 
qidte compact. Sometimes the breakage joints or clearage are vertical 
in a single layer, but from their external appearance I would suppose 
the banks of the vertical rocks were a dark gray marly limestone, chained 
with fossils. There is also a good deal of uniformity in its composition, 
the only difference being that some of it is more compact than others. 
The eruptive material in this valley assumes a variety of form ; some of 
it has a black, opaque crystalline appearance, like obsidian; then a sort 
of sandstone, easily decomposing, or, as it were, exfoliating ; then a sort 
of lava, or slag ; then a vesicular trachyte. There are also veins of 
quartz, sometimes ribbon-like, J of an inch wide. The greater part of 
these rocks, however, would seem to have been melted or heated under 
comparatively little pressure. These rocks predominate, and, indeed, 
comprise almost the only rocks on the western slope, and may be ee^ed 
a brasalt country ^ Many of these rocks seem to yield very readily to 
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tbe decomposing agencies of the atmosphere, and furnish entirely the 
soil of tiie valley, which is quite black and fertile, sustaining a luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation. The streams that issue from the mountains 
are very numerous, the water pure as crystal, and the valleys clothed 
with rank herbage ; but the timber, which fringes the little streams here 
and there, is very scarce. There are, also, many beautiful springs and 
lakes. 

JvAM 20. — ^We x>assed up the valley of the Lake Fork and crossed the 
dividing crest of the mountains to the Madison Fork of the Missouri. 
High hills of eruptive rock surround us on every side, with now and 
then smaU patches of limestone along their sides, inclming at various 
imgles. There are, also, mica, schist, talcose slates, and quartzose lime- 
stones often underlying the layers of eruptive material, and conforming 
to them in inclination^ which is from 30^ to 60o. Many of the ridges 
are 2^000 feet or more above us, and are covered with snow. The Low 
pass IS like a lawn — smooth and covered with grass, .with a large super- 
ficial deposit composed of the rocks in the vicinity. It is plain that the 
erodlBg agency of water has had its effect in smoothing this pass, though 
it has not formed it. It is undoubtedly due, to a great extent, to a break 
in the c<mtinuity of the elevatory force. The mountains here do not 
seem to follow any fixed lines of fracture, or in fixed direction, but to be 
a series of protrusions, forming, in many instances, a continuous line 
for a great dist^^nce; but the irregularity of the outline of the crest is 
due, S) a great extent, to the irregularity of the force along the line of 
continuity, though a small portion may be due to atmospheric agencies. 
Mfce facts above stated are tarue from the fact that the different strata of 
sedimentary rocks, which must, prior to the upheaval of these ridges, 
have covered the surface, lie in regular order of sequence outward from 
the ridges. We have every variety of volcanic rocks and metamorphic 
conditions. Washed out of the Madison cafion and scattered over the 
terraces along that stream are every variety of granitoid rocks, mica, 
slate, hornblende, &c. There is every variety of these rocks, depending 
upon the greater or less predominance of some constituent, and dissem- 
inated through the rock are seams of white quartz. !None of the red 
feldspathic rocks which so prevail in the Black Hills are seen in this 
region. Along the rivers are a series of terraces which are covered with 
boulders^ slightly worn, exhibiting the rock character of the mountains 
from which these streams take their rise. As we descend the Madison 
we find that the valley seems to pass along a sort of anticlinal axis, and 
on each side lofty, nearly vertical walls of trachyte, arranged in thick 
layers. The lower x>ortion appears to yield quite readily to atmospheric 
agencies, owing to the ferruginous matter contained, which renders it a 
loosely aggregated mass of crystals of feldspar. As we ascend upward 
ttie rocks become more compact, and the upper layers are a cellular tra- 
chyte. In some places the upper compact beds assume a columnar 
structure, breaking into the form of vertical columns; these break in 
pieces and cover the sides of the hills with masses of rock. Lower 
down on the Madison we find layers of the red feldspar, which present 
the apx)earance of stratified beds like the azoic rocks, with an inclina- 
tion in the same direction with the overlying basaltic rocks. There are 
numerous seams of white quartz, also trap, running across the country 
in every direction, many of which indicate the presence of gold-bearing 
rock. The summits or crests of the high mountains are ragged, not 
from erosions since upheaval, but owing to the manner of the u^eaval. 
Each peak assumes^ to a certain extent, an independent uplift^ with 
layers of rockinclimng around from every s\de>*, aiiA.^^X)\X>V^\s^ ^^^cv^*^ 
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of these peaks connected together, more or less, which forms a range. 
Wherever these peaks or groups of peaks are separated a short distance 
a low point is mside in the range, wmch gives passage to streams. Very 
many of these low passes have no streams issuing from them at (Mistime. 
The Madison forms a canon by cutting through one of these lofty ridges 
at the upper portion of the Burnt Hole, and a second one at the lower 
end of the same valley. Still below the feldspar beds and near the 
junction of the Three Forks of the Missouri we have beds of exceedingly 
slaty character, inclining at angles of 31^ and passing down into the 
granitoid rocks below. 

In the valleys of these streams are a series of marls and marly sands 
and conglomerates, precisely like the upper beds of the White Eiver ter- 
tiary. These marls are mostly of a f esh color, sometimes assuming tiie 
texture of a quartzose sandstone. Its greatest thickness in this region 
is about 200 feet, and not conforming to the carboniferous rocks beneadi, 
but inclining in the same direction about 8°. 

The carboniferous rocks are largely developed in this region, and 
incline at very large angles from the mountains. The lower pairt of 
these limestones have been so aftected by heat that the stratification has 
been very nearly obliterated, and presents a most rough appearance. 
Above this is a bed which is undoubtedly carboniferous limestone 
changed, but which now very much resembles basalt but contains more 
arenaceous matter, and to have had the stratification but partially 
changed. From the Three Forks these limestones extend westward, or 
southwestward, about 20 to 25 miles, and then extend northward toward 
the gate of the mountains along the Missouri. It also extends to the 
northwest to a range of mountains, in which is the Blackfoot Pass of 
Lewis and Clarke. 

Jvhf 3. — Visited the plateau, mentioned by Lewis and Clarke, between 
the mouths of the Gallatin and Madison. It is along flat ridge of limer 
stone, representing the portion of the inclined rocks which form the leffc 
side of the canon below. 

The rocks on that side incline 24^, continuing far on the distant hills. 
The base of this small ridge is a bluish cherty limestone, sometimes yel- 
lowish, very compact or hard, breaking into fragments just like the car- 
boniferous limestones before seen. Dip 33°. This bed corresponds with 
a portion of the right side of canon next to the water. There are traces 
of abundant fossils, as broken crinoidal remains and other moUusca. It 
weathers so as to expose upon its sides small flinty masses or chert. 
This bed passes up into a light gray limestone with drusy cavities, and 
breaking into irregular fragments in the direction of stratification, a 
form of fracture common to the carboniferous rocks. The dip of this 
bed is 310. Obscure traces of fossils are seen. These layers continue on 
up, divided by thin partings ; others are solid, from -6 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness. Then comes a bed without distinct lines of stratification, often 
assuming the form of a sort of conglomerate with masses of limestone 
on all sides, cemented together with sulphate of lime, dip 20o. There 
is then a return to the former condition of a yellow limestone. It is 
full of dog-tooth spar and seams of crystalline matter. I should esti- 
mate the limestone to be about 500 feet, in thickness. 

On the right side of the Gallatin, and dipping eastward from the 
canon, at an angle of 8°, is a bed of yellow gray sandstone and marl. 
It does not quite conform to the carboniferous limestone, though dipping 
in the same direction. The Gallatin Fork, from its mouth to the point 
where it issues from the mountains, is about 50 miles, flowing through 
a beautiful valley well fringed with cottonwood trees, mostly bitter cot- 
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tonwood. The upper portion of this valley has been most beautifully 
smooth^ by the erosive action of water, leaving a space between the 
base of the mountain ridges and the upturned edges of the sedimentary 
rocks of 20 or 30 miles which is smooth like a lawn. The carboniferous 
rocks present a series of monoclinals of the most interesting character. 
Underneath them are a series of rocks which seem to represent the 
Potsdam sandstone. It is the most variable series which I have yet 
seen. In order of descent we have a reddish, rust-colored rock, mostly 
fine-grained, compact, quartzose, siliceous, almost the appearance of a 
metamorphic rock. It is sometimes made up of an aggregation of grains 
of quartz. Beneath are a series of thin strata of dark st^l gray micace- 
ous sandstone, sometimes becoming a fine aggregation of water-worn 
pebbles and dark brown clay slate gradually passing down into what 
appears to be a true eruptive rock, with vertical seams of white quartz 
running through it. I am inclined to think that the erupted rocks have 
been thrust in between the partings of rock, so that we have a bed of 
eruptive rook, and then a layer of the sandstone, and so on alternating. 

From the Gallatin we passed up one of the little forks emptying into 
that river, over carboniferous rocks, on to the source of Smith's or 
Kame's river, which empties into the Missouri below the gate of the 
mountains. Beaching the vicinity of the mountains we find that the 
basaltic or eruptive rocks prevail to a very large extent over all others. 
On a little branch flowing into Smith's river near its source, we find a 
dark steel brown bed, 50 feet in thickness, a fine conglomerate at base, 
but gradually growing coarse until toward the summit it is composed of 
large angular blocks of mixed gray basalt, aggregated with a reddish 
material. The beds dip northeast 45o. The imbedded masses are more 
or less water- worn. This bed seems to continue a long distance, and is 
sometimes vertical, sometimes the pebbles are as much worn as those of 
the little streams, and it seems to me that they have been changed since 
deposition, for they now partake much of the color and chara(^r of the 
matrix, except that they are much harder. The basaltic rocks along our 
route are developed to an enormous extent and present every variety of 
texture, that which yields readily to atmospheric agencies predominating. 

July 6. — ^Passing along the Smith's river I saw this series of curious 
sombro, apparently basaltic rocks, which, except for their structure and 
color, I would regard as cretaceous or tertiary. The whole series are 
arrayed in beds of marl with more or less compact layers of harder rock 
which project out the same as in those formations. In these upper beds 
I found ficagments of wood and in the uppermost bed were fragments of 
leaves which I cannot but regard as of tertiary age, and that the whole 
series of beds have been greatly affected by heat so that the lowest beds 
have been entirely changed. Passing up the mountain we found our- 
selves in a synclinal basin with the strata dipping at a low angle, those 
at the southeast at an angle varying from 30° to 60°, apparently passing 
through the different formations from tertiary to carboniferous. The 
rocks do not show so many signs of heat as heretofore. Our course has 
been direct north and mostly through carboniferous rocks dipping about 
southeast at an angle of 20^. There is in the caiion that we passed 
through at least 1,W)0 feet of limestone exposed, and as we leave the 
caflon northward we find 200 to 300 feet of red marly limestones much 
like the red deposits we have before met with, only harder. These rocks 
ate peculiar, differing from any before seen. They pass from a red loose 
slate down into a compact clay slate, gradually varying from a deep red 
to black thin slates, becoming more and more compact as we descend, 
imtil they appear to be a melted rock, and tYie jomt^ «Kfe ^o ^<^^^ \3Ga^ 
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they separate the whole mass into small fragments. The rock does not 
effervesce at all witti sulphuric acid, but is of a very compact texture. 
In regard to the age of these beds I can form no exact idea, no fossDls 
being seen, though frequent sun cracks are seen upon the surface of the 
slates. 

July 7. — ^We traveled about 26 miles to-day nearly due north, over 
upheaved slates. We passed from the head of Little Green river on to 
the source of Smith's Fork, and in this valley we find remnants of a recent 
deposit like the tertiary as seen about the valley of the Three Forks. 
Occasionally basaltic rocks are revealed underneath the slates where 
the stratification is nearly obliterated. Kear the stream is a large devel- 
opment of granitoid rock. Along the flanks of the mountains we see 
the carbontferous limestones dipping 69o. Indeed, the greater portion 
of the lofty hills around are composed of carboniferous limestones^ red 
and black slates, with now and then granitoid rocks. 

Throughout the valley of Smith's Fork and to some extent in the high 
mountainous hills the recent yellow marl deposit is quite conspicu- 
ous. It is evident that it has been well developed in tihis region, but 
removed to a great extent by erosion. All through the valleys of 
the mountains we find an excellent soil and a good growth of vegeta- 
tion. Descending Smith's river we find that it cuts its way through 
immense canons of carboniferous limestones^ with numerous ejections, 
however, of eruptive rocks. Ascending the high divide 1,000 feet, which 
separates Smith's Fork from the Missouri, we have an extensive view o(f 
the gates of the mountains, the main range of the mountains fiBur to the 
northwest, and the broad extensive plain to the north and northeast 
through which the Missouri winds its tortuous course. The whole plain 
is covered with high plateaus, in part upheaved areas, but mostly reni- 
nants left after erosion. The lower mountains that surround this great 
Missouri valley are undoubtedly composed for tiie most part of carboni- 
ferous rocks with here and there eruptions of melted material. As we 
descend into the plain a series of reddish areno-siliceous rocks prevail, 
which I suppose are the equivalents of the red arenaceous deposits so 
often mentioned in other portions of this report. Their lithological charac- 
ters are somewhat changed, but their position is very nearly the same. 
Along the gate of the mountains the carboniferous rocks flank the 
mountains, the central portions of which are eruptive granitoid rocks, 
mica, slate, &c. These soon disappear and for 50 miles the river flows 
through these red siliceous rocks dipping at a very small angl6. Beach- 
ing the falls of the Missouri we see there a variegated series of marls 
and sands 1,000 to 1,200 feet. The falls of the Missouri are formed 
by the passage of the Missouri through thin red Jurassic (!) rocks, 
the strata dipping from 1° to 3°. Commencing at the upper end, the 
first faU or rapid, as it might well be called, is about 5 feet, and 
formed of thin compact dull reddish brown arenaceous limestones 18 
inches to 2 feet in thickness, with thin intercalations of marl. 13ie 
bed of the Missouri above is formed of a layer of reddish brown are- 
naceous limestone with a tendency to laminations, in some portions 
compact. The sides of the channel are nearly vertical, and are com- 
posed of alternate beds of sandy marl and arenaceous limestone of a 
reddish brown color, then a light gray and rust brown sandstone^ the 
rust brown sandstone being quite hard, while the light gray sand yields 
readily to atmospheric influences. As we pass below the falls, these 
rocks show a vertical front of 40 feet, with some layers of very hard clay 
slate with indistinct vegetable remains. One leaf has the appearance 
of a Jurassic fern. On the left side the rocks dip 3°, and the layers that 
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form the bed of the river about the 26-foot falls soon form the bed of 
the river below. These rocks continue until we reach a point below the 
fsbUs, but prior to that time, distant from the channel of the stream we 
begin to see the overlapping edges of the cretaceous rocks, and when 
we reach Fort Benton we find them 800 feet in thickness. They here 
assume the form of bla^k plastic laminated clay, with numerous calcare- 
ous concretions containing numerous cretaceous fossils. The surface of 
the country is gashed up into numerous ravines and gullies, rendering 
the traveling a^ost impossible. Hie yielding nature of Ko. 2 renders 
the formation very susceptible to atmospheric influences. 

From Fort Benton we crossed the prairie country in an easterly direc- 
tion not fa;r from the foot of the mountains. We find the cretaceous 
beds predominate with here and there indications of eruptive rocks, and 
we kiow that the mountains that surround us on every side are very 
largely composed of that materiaL The country is covered with saline 
lakes, which add much to the desolateness of the scenery. We have 
near the Arrow creek a bed of erupted material thrust between cretace- 
ous rocks, which presents a vertical wall of 150 to 200 feet at one point 
and then suddenly ceases. These small centers of effusion of melted 
rock seem to cover this whole region. The most conspicuous examples 
of ejected material are the Square Buttes, which is a general name for 
numerous peaks with broad flat upper surfaces and with a tendency to 
a lof%y square colunmar form. The cretaceous rocks, so far as I can see, 
seem to extend quite closely up to the mountain elevations, and every- 
where present the lithological character of No. 2. Arrow creek is a 
small stream with a narrow fringe of cottonwood, surrounded with high 
blufGs forming very rugged features, properly called Bad Lands. On 
Arrow creek I found ammonites^ cardium^ buculiteSj inoceramvsj &c. 
The cretaceous rocks in this region seem to belong entirely to Ko. 2, 
though Kos. 1 and 2 may be included. It is mostly a black plastic clay 
with now and then a bed of sandstone. The igneous rocks in this region 
show very distinctiy the origin of the vast quantities of saline matter 
which covers the ground and mingles with the waters of the streams. 
These rocks seem to contain large quantities of this saline material, which 
gatiiers upon their surface* giving to the igneous peaks a whitish appear- 
ance. This may account lor the great quantities of it which pervades 
the formations in the west. 

Along the Judith river the cretaceous rocks are well developed, and 
near the base of the Judith mountains the sandstone which is so con- 
spicuous along the Missouri is seen. It is so elevated as to form long, 
Mgh, nearly vertical ridges, which are covered to some extent with pines. 
The terraces along the Judith are quite remarkable. From the lower 
terrA4)es along the immediate bottom you rise 150 to 200 feet to a broad 
I^ateau as level as a floor, one to four miles wide, then to another 50 to 
150 feet high, but still bearing marks of erosion. Looking along down 
the valley of the Judith, the country presents a very level surface, as if 
it had been smoothed by some agency that had acted with the utmost 
regularity. As we come into the vicinity of the Judith mountains, the 
variegated rocks belong to the Jurassic and red or triassic (!) series. 
There are also carboniferous rocks, with some quite well preserved fos- 
mIs. The central portions are composed of the igneous rocks, but would 
not occupy a large area on the map. 

Leaving the Judith river and proceeding toward the sources of the 
MusclesheU, we again pass over cretaceous rocks for a long distance. 
On a littie branch, west of the MusclesheU about 25 miles, a thick bed 
of sandstone makes its appearance, forming a ^xt oi ^^ ^Qv\.'^'<5ssfc 
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right bank of the stream. We begin also to see isolated ridges or buttes 
of the lignite tertiary, the beds dipping about 2° to ttie northeast. Just 
before reaching the Muscleshell we pass over a large developement of 
cretaceous No. 4, with bacuUteSj ammonites, &c., in great numbers. 
Along the Muscleshell the country on the left side seems to be all cre- 
taceous, while on the right side high ridges of tertiary covered with pines 
form the divide, between the Missouri and Yellowstone. We traveled 
for nearly 50 miles almost within sight of the valley of the. Yellowstone. 
The cretaceous rocks appear here and there in the valleys .of UieBtreams 
until we come nearly opposite Fort Sarpy, where the tertiary beds oocupy 
the country in full force. . From thence to the mouth of the YjciIIo wstone 
we have described a similar region in other portions of this report. We 
passed near the dividing ridge between the Missouri and YdtLowstone^ 
and a more bleak and barren region could not well be found. The numer- 
ous little streams flow from each side into the two great rivers, catting 
deep valleys through the comparatively yielding material, so that tbe. sur- 
face is rugged in the extreme. In the latter p£^ of summer and autumn 
the water is very scarce, and often for several days' journey we find it 
only in standing pools. Very little timber is seen, and that is of a most 
stunted kind. From the highest part of the dividing ridge many springs 
of water of excellent quality issue forth, but are soon lost in the d?^ 
desert land below. Beds of marl, sand, sandstone, &c., with more or 
less numerous beds of lignite, silicified wood, vegetable impressions; all 
these are seen in numerous localities, and it would be but repetition to 
redescribe ttiem, so vast a region is covered with the formation, and so 
little variation does it present. 

Everywhere in the western country, so far as my observations have 
extended, I have noticed to a greater or less extent the Qperationa of 
those agencies that have produced the superficial deposits. !EWn the 
sources of the Missouri river down to its mouth they may be regarded 
as one grand system of operations on a great scale, and I shall treat this 
subject more fuUy in another portion of this report. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Skctiohs of lignite tetiary beds along slopes of Big Horn mountains— Tul- 
lock's creek— Rosebud— Wolf mountains— Clear Fork of Powder river— 
Sweetwater and Devil's Gate— Wind River valley— Little Popo Aoie— 
Foot slopes of western side Bio Horn mountains — Oypsum deposits- 
Ragged PEAK— Stinking creek— Gray Bull creek— Clark's Fork— Clark's 
PASd-r-HoT Spring creek— Valley of the Yellowstone river— Henry's 
Cached hills. 

Qeological notes hy C. M. JERneSj M, D., attached to Lieutenant S. U. May- 
nadier^s command^ ISSO-'GO^/row time of separation of the commands on 
TullocWs creek, to Captain KaynoldfPs traily near the head of the Crazy 
W&man^s Fork of Powder river. 

. September. 3. — Section 1. Location: Detached ridges of the fbot-slop^s 
of the Big Horn mountains, and southwestern rim of the Great Lignite 
Tertiary basin. 
Beginning at the base we have: 

1. Gray sandstone. 

2. YeJlow marl. 

3. Thin layer of lignite, 8 inches. 
' 4. Bluish gray marl. 

• ' 5. Light yellow sandstone, from 6 to 8 feet. 

6. Yellow marl. 

7. Lignite. 

"8. Bluish gray marl. 
jD. Sandstone, from 2 to 4 feet. 

p. Summits of hills covered with porphyritic pebbles, rough agates, 
,^: variegated. 

September 4. — ^Tullock's creek. Character of the country same as 
yesterday. Hills lower on the west, or left bank of the creek. First 
appearance of Bad Lands. Portions of the bed of the creek covered 
with an alkaline efi&orescence. Water, alkaline. 

September 7. — Traveled up Tullock's creek, and to-day up its east 
fork. Appearance of the country from the 4th to this day (7th) the same. 
Part of the country traveled over to-day was rolling prairie. In the 
afternoon red hills first appeared; lignite, &c. Could not get a good 
section to-day. This day began the ascent to the divide between Tul- 
lock's creek and the Eosebud. The ascent was gradual. At the highest 
point of the divide we have- 
Section 2. — 

1. Yellow sandstone, 2 feet. 

2. Ferruginous marl, (fine.) 

3. Lignite, 3 feet. 

4. Bluish gray marl. 

5. Yellow sandstone, (rather fine,) from 6 to 6 feet. 

6. Ferruginous marl. 

7. Lignite, 2 to 3 feet. 

8. Bluish gray marl. 

9. Yellow sandstone, coarse and broken. 
10. Jiedf baked clay. 
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The descent to the Eosebud was gradual^ with a dark soil. 

Section 3. (Left bank of the Rosebud.) The same formation exists 
here that we found on the hills, near the Yellowstone, on the day that 
we first saw that stream. 

1. Thick layer of gray sandstone, 5 to 6 feet. 

2. Yellow marl, (light.) 

3. Compact gray grit, tinged with yellow, approaching sandstone. 

4. Yellow sandstone, 1 foot. 

5. About 15 feet, same as No. 3, fine grit with thin and broken layers of 
dark brown sandstone, the stria being interrupted 5 on top of this was— 

6. Yellow sandstone, 2 feet, the whole mass having a dip to the north- 
northwest, standing detached from the surrounding rolling hills, and 
having an eroded or washed! appearance. Close to the main portion 
were several cone-shaped prominences, similar in formation to tSie first 
mentioned, having also the washed appearance. 

September 9. — ^Wolf mountains. 

Section 4. Eight bank of the Eosebud. The same general features 
as on Tullock's creek, excepting that the tops of the mountains present 
a beautiful pink or carmine color ^ the surface of the hills being covered 
in some places with the broken and detached pieces of stone and burnt 
clay to the depth of 40 or 50 feet. Mingled with the pink is sandstone, 
some of it in a pulverulent form, and other portions again having a scori^ 
ated appearance. The lignite in this vicinity approaches more nearly to 
coal, and the beds increase in depth. 

September 11.— Descent to Tongue river from the Eose Bud. Scoria 
near the Wolf mountains. Foot-slopes of the mountain covered witli 
jagged and broken rock, the mass of rock vertical and fissured. Shales. 
A drift of gravel 2 feet in depth in the valley of Tongue river. Sand- 
stone and yellow marl. 

September 16. — Section 6. East Fork of Tongue river, (portion o£) 
Bad Lands, (tertiary,) also the Clear Fork. of Powder river. Outcrop 
of lignite of better quality than any before seen. Bed of Clear Fork^ 
variegated stone. Along the valley of this stream we found petrifisMl- 
tions in abundance. Large trunks of trees, whole stumps or roote in a 
complete state of petrifaction. At various points along tiiis sta^am we 
found large masses of fossil shells, specimens of which were procured. 

For some distance above our first camp on the Clear Fork, to the junc- 
tion with Powder river proper, there is a thick outerop of coal (lignite f) 
of the depth of 6 feet or upward, somewhat resembling Cumberland 
coal, but of looser texture and containing less bitumen, (any!) I tested 
this to ascertain its value as fiiel, and found it of slow ignition, and 
burning with a clear flame. I have no doubt that this is the best speci- 
men of coal as yet found north of the Platte in Nebraska Territory, and 
have no hesitation in saying that it may be used as fuel. 

September 19. — Clear Fork. ^ Eight miles below our yesterday's camp 
we discovered this strata of coal (lignite) on fire. Considerable smoke 
issued therefrom having a strong sulphurous smell. The heat at this 
point was so intense that we could not stand with comfort within 20 feet 
from whence the smoke issued. A thick layer of sandstone, lying imme- 
diately above it 4 feet, was completely calcined. From this poin^ at the 
same elevation, to some distance below the mouth of the Clear Fork, I 
noticed the red color given to the banks by th^ burning out of this coal 
bed. Here and there were portions which had escaped. The origin of 
the fire I was unable to account for, unless it contains within itself the 
elements of sjwntaneoiis ignition. 
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Septemher 20. — ^Red hills on both sides of the stream. 

.. liignite, (or coal,) burnt out, (red.) 
5. \Bluish gray marl. 
\. Yellow sandstone. 
L Yellow marl. 

5. Lignite. 

6. Bluish gr^y marl. 

7. Yellow sandstone. 

To-day we camped first on the main Powder river. The same order 
of sequence continues up the main Powder river for a distance of 35 
traveled miles. At this point I found a red sandstone, (baked clay?) 
containing traces of fossil leaves. This material covered an area of 
about 300 yards on the left bank of the river, and appeared to be uncon- 
nected with any of the strata surrounding it. It was about 2 feet above 
the river bed, and was not noticed at any other point. Passing this, I 
found that the same formation existed to the mouth of the Crazy 
Woman^s forkj and up that stream to the foot-slopes of the Big Horn 
mountains as found at the mouth of the Clear Fork. 

1860. — ^Descent from Willow springs by Horse creek, to Independence^ 
Bock on the Sweetwater. 

1. Sandstone. 

2. Flesh colored marl, compact and granular coarse grit. 

• • • 

South mountain, on the right bank of the Sweetwater, has all the 
characteristics of the Laramie range. The range of hiUs on the left bank 
are of coarse granite, denuded, horizontal stria, and vertically fissured. 
Portions near Independence Eock honey-combed and loosely arranged^ 
At tilie passage of the Sweetwater through the Devil's Gate, we have 
coarse granite, rising to the height of from 200 to 250 feet above the 
surface of the water, having vertical basaltic columns from 2 to 4 feet 
thick running through and at right angles to the mass. Dispersed 
through this basalt are veins of quartz from ^ to 2 inches thick, gener- 
ally running in a diagonal direction to the basaltic columiis. 

May 20. — ^Section of a butte isolated, and near the southern rim of 
tl^ Wind River valley. This butte is a fair representation oi the 
Sweetwater valley. 

1. A thick layer of coai*se, gray sandstone. 

2. Grayish, white or chalk color, with 2 or three streaks of sf reddish 
brown color running through. Strata, horizontal. The height of this 
bntte is from 150 to 200 feet above the plain. 

Wind River valley. — The Little Popo Agie. This stream makes its 
exit from the mountains through a canon of red (pink) stone. In the. 
valley we have— 

1. A pink line from 6 inches to 1 foot. 

2. Light blue marl. 

3. Light gray maii. 

4. Brown sandstone; and 

5. A drift of calcareous concretions, white. Above this comes the butte 
above mentioned. 

May 25. — Foot-slopes of the western range of the Big Horn moun- 
tains. High, rolling hills and long slopes. Ascent to the mountains 
was gradual. From the base of the mountains upwards, I found — 

1. White or gray marl. 

2. Pink. 

7 aB 
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3. Greenish. 

4. Pink. 

5. Sandstone. 

6. White or gray. 

7. Pink, with pebbles of various hues. 

8. A white or gray marl. 

9. A thick layer of pink. All the foot-hills presenting this appearance. 

Passing over a small plateau before reaching the main hills, I found 
large quantities of mica, reddish brown sandstone, spherical, basaltic 
boiSders, having the appearance of iron. Upon being broken, the inside 
presented a much lighter appearance than the portion exposed to the 
weather, its color being dark gray. Lying among and mixed with these 
was a pink stone, with views of quartz, and mica granite running through. 
The surface at this point was covered with variegated pebbles. 

There is also a soft ferruginous sandstone. In the mountains the top 
mass presents a light pink of sandstone and gravel in mass, as though 
thrown together promiscuously. There is also a layer of lime concre- 
tions containing fossil shells; a rather inferior specimen was obtained 
on account of its being inaccessible where this was exposed. 

Yellow and pink earths are mixed with the stone in the hills. Highest 
points of the hills I found to consist of clay slate with vertical fissures, 
and a mass of dark gray or iron-colored rock, having a peculiar reso- 
nance, or ringing sound, upon being struck with a hammer. Soil in the 
valleys of a dark brown. 

May 28. — First camp on the Big Horn after crossing the first range 
of mountains. 

1. Eed stone at base. 

2. A thick bed of gypsum, 10 to 15 feet. 

3. Sandstone. 

A short distance from our camp and across the river is a red butte. 
The water here has a pinkish or light brick-color after a rain. 

Yesterday's (27th) travel was from the mountain range to the valley, 
where our camp of the 28th was pitched. The foot-hills in this day^s 
travel were composed of a mass of dark blue or brown slate in fbe 
pieces, with some indications of lignite, (very impure and uncertain.) 

June 1. — Location opposite and west of the Eagged Peak of the 
east range of the Big Horn mountains from base. 

1. Sandstone. 

2. Lignite, very impure. 

3. Bluish gray marl. 

4. Yellow marl. 

5. Lignite. 

6. Bluish gray sandstone, very soft, 6 feet. 

7. Yellow marl, with 

8. A thin streak of lignite. 

June 2. — 

1. Bluish gray marL 

2. Yellow marl, and at top about 20 feet of a 

3. Eeddish brown sandstone. On the highest point 

4. Broken clay slate and concretions. 

June 4. — ^Near No-wood creek : 

1, Yellow marl. 
i?. JPink line. 
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3. Gray marL 

4. Sandstone. 

This is repeated. The red lines in the second course above are much 
thinner, and all the strata horizontal. Pebbles on surface. 

June 5. — 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Gray sandstone. 

3. Yellow marl. 

4. Pink line. 

First part of to-day's travel soil dark brown, with fine pieces of clay 
slate. 
JwiM 7. — Between Gray Bull and Stinking. 

1. Bluish gray. 

2. Gray sandstone. 

3. Pink line. 

4. Bluish gray. 

5. Yellow marl. 

6. Sanflstone— repeated. 

Jwae 7. — ^In the valley of the Gray Bull creek, I found large boulders 
of dark gray stone, similar to the same described as in the mountains. 
The bed of the stream is of the same, besides water-rolled flint stones. 

On Stinking the appearance of the country changes somewhat. Here 
we find the pink strata less distinct, and above this — 

1. Ferruginous marl. 

2. Sandstone, from 15 to 20 feet deep ; and above this — 

3. Flint stones. 

4. A very dark gray strata, with fine black sand. 

Obtained evidences here of the existence of gold. 
June 13. — Divide between Stinking and Sage creek : 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Gray sandstone. 

3. Brown sandstone. 

June 14. — On Sage creek — continuation. Above the brown sandstone 
in the valley is dark soil, or rather having the appearance of very impure 
lignite. From our first camp on Sage creek to Pryor's gap is of a grad- 
ual ascent, the foot slopes of the mountain having a pink color. Moun- 
tains dip to west. Pink limestone, and towards the valley we have sand- 
stone concretions, (or coarse granitic quartzose rock;) below this — 

1. Yellow marl. 

2. Bluish white slate scales. 

3. Very impure lignite. 

Noticed also selenite. This extends all the way in the valley to Clark's 
Fork. The same appears at the head of Stinking. Divide between 
Clark's Fork and the Eosebud. Transition granite, of loose texture, 
having the appearance of an aggregation of crystals. Soil dark and 
loose. 

From the Eosebud to the Yellowstone : 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Yellow marl. 

3. Sandstone. 

4. A thin black streak. 
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In the Yellowstone valley, cobble stones and water- worn flint, very 
thick. Probably old bed of the river. Large bonlders in the bed of the 
Bosebud and Big Eocky, similar to those mentioned as being the 
greater mass of the western range of the Big Horn mountains. 

June 29. — Left baAk of the Yellowstone from the place of crossing to 
Twenty-five Yard or Shield's river. 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Yellow marl, one light and one ferruginous. 

3. Sandstone concretions. Soil dark brown and mixed with slate scales. 

4. A layer of sandstone concretions, broken, the fractures running at 
right angles to each other. 

Highest points of hills a thick mass of yellow sandstone. This contin- 
ued all the way by our route up Twenty-five Yard river to the Blackfoot 
pass in the mountains. 

1. The central mass of limestone. 

2. Pink-colored rock ; at some points were veins of a darker hue nm- 
ning through vertically. 

3. Pink strata. 

4. Slaty concretions, or clay slate, light blue. 

5. Sandstone. 

6. Granite. 

7. Tops of hUls pink. iN^oticed stone very much like marble, but situated 
in such a manner that it could not be reached to determine* 

July 6. — ^West side of Clark's pass : 

1. Foot hills of mountains pink. 

2. Clay slate. 

3. Central mass of limestone. 

4. Eed stone on top. 

Second or eastern range, conglomerate : 

i. A mass of pebbles mixed with yellow clay. 
2. Marl and red summit. 

On emerging toward Twenty-five Yard or Shield's river, foot hills pink? 
with marl, slate and sandstone. Camp on a small creek or tributary 
of Twenty-five Yard river. The top of a foot hill was covered with a 
reddish brown sandstone, arranged in columnar order, having a fluted 
appearance. Beneath was yellow and brown clay. 

July 8. — Left bank of the Yellowstone. On the hills large quantity 
of cobble stones ; also in river bed. 

1. Dark brown sandstone. 

2. Ferruginous marl or clay. 

3. Brown deposit. 

4. Eeddish brown sandstone. 

5. Coarse sandstone, (crystalline ?) quartzose crystals. 

One hill presented dark brown coarse sandstone (schist 1) having a 
dyke's appearance. A mass of quartzose or micaceous crystals npis 
through east and west ; breadth four feet, depth about 30 feet. At the 
apex it turned south. 

July 9. — To-day passed a small stream (Hot Spring creek) whose water 
was quite warm, and from whence steam issued in considerable quanti- 
ties, making it unpleasant to retain the hand in the water longer than 
one or two minutes. This stream heads near the Snow mountains. 
Apejc of hills : yellow sandstone, arranged m co\wxmiax ostd^ftt ^m 20 to 
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30 feet; soU, black with a dark purple tint in places; some yellow or 
ferruginous marl. Eock from base : 1. Gray. 2. Gray and yellow mixed. 
3. Srdphur yellow. 4. Dark gray or iron color. 5. Yt^low and gray. 
6. Light gray. \ 

The rocks mentioned in this section were irregular, the j»trata being 
wavy, dipping low at some places and rising again, an4 so on alter- 
nately. These rocks were rather soft and strata not Yy^Tth^nent, at 
some places running into each other. They were in laminfe,.4iiin and 
broken. The mass of light gray rock on the top had a vein of 4jtlartzose 
or micaceous (?) crystals, from 10 to 20 feet deep and four feet in width, 
north and south: 

L Base rock of river greenish yellow. '• %?• 

2. l^ext to this in the river bottom, gravel mesa. *•'!-•'• 

3. Dark sandstone. */'' 

4. Dark, nodular concretions. ••/;• 

5. Gray marly grit. 

6. Brown (or dark purple) deposit mixed with a black, broken slate. 

7. Yellow sandstone of fine grit and nodular concretions of a dark red- 
dish brown. This is also mixed up, and in the brown sandstone and 
to some extent in the yellow. 

8. Gray marl. 

9. Yellow marl. 

10. Sandstone. 

11. A dark purple bed of five or six feet in depth, slaty. 

Above this was a white marly bed, mixed in and having a layer of 
stone (flint or concretion) above with a white coating. Some more marl 
intervened and then came yellow sandstone, ferruginous marl, and dark 
nodular concretions, some being very large; yellow sandstone, the whole 
having a mixed appearance, although the layers appeared to be horizontal. 
These dark concretions had the appearance as though they had been 
thrown there in a plastic mass. 

July 13. — From base : 

1. Sandstone, This stone was under water. I broke some pieces off, and 
found evidences of fossil plants in this only. 

2. Gravel mesa. 

3. Gray marl. 

4. Yellow marl. 

5. Brown sandstone. 

6. Puiple, or dark red, slaty. 

7. Sandstone 10 feet, and nodular concretions. 

The first layer of sandstone, houey-combed, with dark brown streak 
running through the mass. After this, gray and ferruginous marls; 
sandstone. 

A dark, chippy, slaty layer. 

Next a layer having a purjile color where exposed to the atmosphere, 
but on removing the surface it is lighter colored, having more the 
appearance of rust of iron. Next comes a layer of loose concretions, 
ghne covered with a white crust ; then marls and sandstone, and on the 
summits of the highest points a layer of gravel variegated. Same as 
on river banks. 

Eight bank of the Yellowstone : 

1. Light yellow and gray sandstone, 15 feet. 

2. Yellow sandstone. 

3. Very light ^raj sandstone. 
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4. Bluish gray m?tri,' (slaty) clay. 

5. Light yellow "aa-ndstone, 10 feet. 

6. Dark rusty^'j^urple color. 

7. Yellow sebRd^one, 15 feet. 

July 15.-^Eight bank — 

1. Dark ^l^Jife* slaty squama. 

2. A laj^^e*«mass of yellow sandstone, with brown stria, and vertical 
fissuregl* Above this was 

3. E^rruginous marl. 

Left bank, same day — 

1. (i£tavel. 

2^;Gray marl. 

&i\ Ferruginous marl. 

^.tThirty feet solid yellow sandstone, with brown nodules in the mass. 

% Above this about— 

5. Twenty feet sandstone laminated. 

6. Marl and gravel. 

7. Marls, gray and yellow. 

8. Sandstone (squama.) 

Late in the day saw on both banks the dark blue, broken, slaty layer; 
then gravel, and at a distance, on the summit of an isolated point, saw 
again the purple layer, as before mentioned. Between the laminated 
sandstone was yellow clay in regular layers. 

July 16. — ^A mass of sandstone and marls. 

Pompey's pillar. This is an isolated butte on the right bank of the 
Yellowstone. It has been separated from the hills on the north by a 
change in the bed of the river. It is from 160 to 180 feet in height, and 
consists of alternate layers of yellow clay and sandstone ; pebbly on top. 

At camp, (left bank :) 

1. Gravel. 

2. Black clay slate. 

3. Gravel. 

4. Sandstone and sandstone concretions, with pebbles. 

5. Gray marl and yellow marl (or clay) and sandstone alternately. 

6. Selenite, and white incrustations. 

July 18. — Noticed two changes in the strata to-day: 

1. A bed of quartz or flint. 

2. A layer of gravel having a light pink color, and a blue or lead-colored 
clay slate, (very soft.) 

July 19. — Opposite the mouth of the Big Horn river, same as yester- 
day. To-day the blue clay slate beeomes quite prominent. It is firmer 
and in regular layers. First appearance of lignite on the Yellowstone. 

July 20. — Same as yesterday, except that the lignite here takes the 
place of the blue clay slate. 

July 21. — Sandstone, sandstone concretions, blue and ferruginous 
marl, selenite, slaty, lignite. 

Location, east of Porcupine creek, (near Table creek,) lignite and j^ 
cretaceous. 

July 23.— 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Ferruginous marl. 
X Brown sandstone. 
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4. Gray, blue, and ferruginous marl. 

5. Sandstone. 

6. Variegated pebbles. 

July 24. — Bad Lands — 

1. Lignite. 

2. Bluish gi'ay marl, ferruginous marl, sandstone, &c. 

July 25. — ^Marls, lignite, sandstone, sandstone concretions, red baked 
clay first on Yellowstone. 

July 26. — 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Ferruginous marl. 

3. Lignite. 

4. Gray marl. 

5. Sandstone. 

6. Red. 

7. Ferruginous marl. 

8. Gray marl. 

9. Lignite. 

10. Marl. 

11. Sandstone and concretions. 

12. Red. 

13. Gray. 

14. Sandstone. 

Some evidence here (Henry's caches) of fossil leaves. They were, 
however, not in good preservation, not worth collection. 

Henry's Caches hills : 

1. Gray marl. 

2. Bright yellow ferruginous marl. 

3. Lignite. 

4. Ferruginous marl. 

5. Sandstone, and 

6. Concretions having a conchoidal fracture. Thin layers of the same 
passing through the marl at intervals. On the summit red, baked 
clay. 

On the summits of the highest points of Henry's caches, large layers 
of sandstone, cylindrical, and from four to six feet in diameter. Here 
found a kind of pumice. Tops of hills covered with honey-combed stone 
having a melted appearance ; very rough and jagged. 

July 28. — East portion of Henry's caches : 

Section from base gray marl, lignite, red, lignite, ferruginous marl, 
lignite, bluish gray marl, yellow sandstone, bluish gray marl, and in the 
latter, at equal inten^als, three layers of thin brown sandstone ; nodules, 
then bluish gray marl, lignite, ferruginous marl, bluish gray marl, ferru- 
ginous marl, and sandstone in laminae, over which was a thick layer of 
solid gray sandstone 5 light gray marl, very loose, and incoherent. 
Above all gravel. There were also sandstone concretions having a dark 
and conchoidal fracture. From this point to Fort Union I did not take 
a section, owing to Doctor Hayden's having been here on a former 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN KANSAS. 

Some notice op geology up to 1867 — Explorations of Messrs. Meek and Haydenin 
1858— Coal measure rocks at Leavenworth City— Section on Big Stranger 
CREEK— Geology along Grasshopper creek— Vermilion creek — Zeandale^ 
A BED OF coal— Big Blue river— Kansas and Smoky Hill- Permian rocks— 
Their permo-carboniferous character— General section of the rocks of 
Kansas valley from the cretaceous down, so as to include portions op 
the upper coal measures— Comparison of carboniferous and permian types 
OF fossils— Notice of the gypsum beds— Geology of Chapman's creek and 
Solomon's fork— Discovery of dicotyledonous leaves in sandstone, indi- 
cating CRETACEOUS ROCKS— DESCRIPTION OF THE FERT(LITY OF THE SOIL AND 
SOME Ol" THE RESOURCES OF KANSAS— LiST OF THE SPECIES MENTIONED IN THIS 
CHAPTER, WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE SYNONYMY, AND REFERENCES TO THE 
WORKS IN WHICH THEY ARE DESCRIBED. 

During the summer of 1858, Mr. F. B. Meek and the writer, made an 
exploring tour into the Territory of Kansas, as it was then called. We 
were much aided by Major (now General) Van Vliet, for without his 
assistance as assistant quartermaster in the United States army, we 
should have failed of accomplishing our mission. As it was, our explo- 
rations were unusually successftd, and on our return the geological 
results were embodied in a paper published in the Proceedings of the 
-Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, January, 1859, to which 
nothing of importance has been added by subsequent explorations. It 
is republished in this report from the fact that its first publication was 
limited and the demand for the information contained in it has been 
great. Since the publication of that paper there have been several geo- 

• logical surveys, one in 1864 by Professor B. F. Mudge, and a subsequent 
one by Professor G. 0. Swallow. Several small papers also have been 
published by Professor S. and Mr. Hawn, containing views differing 
from ours in some respects; still we have not yet seen any reason for 
changing our opinions, and we still regard them as correct. Professor 
Swallow's report I have not seen. In Professor Mudge's report the 
principal formations observed in Kansas are mentioned quite briefly, 
namely : Carboniferous, permian, triassic, cretaceous, and various super- 
ficial beds, but as yet the evidence in regard to the triassic is as uncer- 
tain and doubtful as in 1858. It is quite probable that it exists in some 
parts of the State. Professor Mudge, in his report, describes some foot- 
prints of birds in sandston,e, which he supposes to be of triassic age. 
The locality where they were obtained is about 50 miles northwest of 
Fort Kiley, on the top of a sandstone bluff, about 125 feet above the 
Kepublican river. He says: "We cannot speak with confidence in 
relation to the geological age of the strata which contained the foot- 
prints, as we found no other fossils near the locality except siliceous 
wood. A few miles distant we discovered some impressions of exogen- 
ous leaves which we suspected were in the same geological horizon as 
the tracks, but Avere unable at the time to verify it. We are inclined to 
place the deposit as high up as the lias. The beds of sandstone are 

much changed from their normal condition, principally caused by the 
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presence of oxide of iron. The stratification is not regular, much of it 
showing an oblique deposit, with other indications of shoal water at the 
time the tracks were made." It is hardly necessary for me to state here 
that the geographical and geological i>osition of this sandstone, as well 
as the description of its character, show most clearly that this sand- 
stone is of the age and cretaceous formation !N^o. 1, or Dakota group. 
The existence of large quantities of coal in this State seems now to be 
a settled fact. Professor Mudge estimates the area underlaid by it at 
22,000 square miles. Salt, however, seems to be the great production, 
and bids fair to be a source of vast revenue to the State. Professor 
Mudge mentions and describes 12 State salt springs. 

As it is merely our piu'pose on the present occasion to give rather 
briefly the results of some geological examinations made by us la^t sum- 
mer in eastern Kansas, it will perhaps scarcely be expected that we 
should here enter into a historical review of the valuable labors of other 
explorers in that region. Hence we proceed at once to present such 
facts as came under our observation, and the conclusions they seem to 
warrant. 

The route pursued by us while making these investigations was first 
from Leavenworth City, on the Missouri, across the country to Indianola, 
near the mouth of Soldier creek, on the Kansas ; thence up the north 
side of K^sas and Smoky Hill rivers, to the mouth of Solomon's Fork. 
Here we crossed the Smoky Hill, and followed it up on the south side 
to a point near the 98° of west longitude; from which point we 
struck across the country in a southeast direction to the Santa Fe road, 
which we followed northeastward to the head of Cottonwood creek. 
Leaving the road here, we went down the Cottonwood valley some 30 
miles, when we turned across the country nearly due northward to 
Council Grove. From the latter place we followed the Santa F^ road 
back southwestward about 24 miles, to a watering-place known as Lost 
Spring ; here we again left the road and struck across the country in a 
northwest direction to Smoky Hill river, at a point nearly opposite the 
mouth of Solomon's Fork. We then traveled down the south side of 
Smoky Hill and Kansas rivers to Lawrence, where we crossed the 
Kansas and proceeded in a northeast direction back to Leavenworth 
City. 

The first outcrop of ropks examined by us during the expedition is at 
a point just below the steamboat landing at Leavenworth City. At this 
place and for some distance above on .the river, the formation is well 
known to belong to the upper, but not the highest portions of the great 
western coal measures. The section here, near the Leavenworth landing, 
presents the following beds, in descending order : 

1. Bluish gray clay, exi>osing a thickness of about 3 feet. 

2. Hard gray layer of fusulina limestone, IJ foot. 

3. Yellow laminated clay, 7 feet. 

4. Hard gray argillaceous limestone, with/w««?ina, 1 foot. 

5. Gray, fine-grained argillaceous sandstone, with fucoidal markings, 
sometimes contains seams of limestone, 1 to 3 feet. 

6. Gray, green, and blue, rather indurated clay, with, sometimes, near 
the base, many compact concretions of limestone, 2 feet. 

7. Hard, light yellomsh, gray limestone, usually of bluish tinge, far in 
beyond the effects of weathering. Contains Spirifer cameratuSj 8. 
KentucJcensis^ 8. lineatuSj 8pirigera subtilita^ Orthisina MissouriensiSy 
Prodtictus 8plendens{f\ P. 8einireticulatu8(?\ P. pnstulosusy and Fusu- 
lina eylindrica, together with columns of crinoidsj andspines and plates 
of arcliceocidaris) also jaws, teeth of XJ/«tracaHtll^l» aTcuatu^^A-^V^^^Xi* 
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8. Dark shale, passing up into gray less distinctly laminated clay, 5 feet. 

9. Hard dark bluish impure limestone, containing Fusulina cylindrical 
Spirigera subtilitay Prodv^ctits Bogersij P. PrattenianuSy Area carbona- 
ria{f)y an undetermined monotis^ Allori87na{f) Leavenworth&nsiSj A. 
siibcuneata, Myaliim subquadrata, Leptodomtis granosuSj and a large heU- 
ropJion, 1 J to 2 feet. 

10. Gray, more or less laminated clay, becoming darker near the upper 
part, rising above the river 11 feet. 

Attached to the surfaces of bed Ko. 9 there is usually from one to two 
inches of soft, dark, argillo-calcareous matter, containing great numbers 
of Orthisina crassa, with the undetermined species of jpecteriy mytilusj 
schizodttSj pleurotomaria^ &c. 

All this section above ^o. 7 appears to vary considerably, at different 
places some of the beds being entirely wanting, or presenting quite dif- 
ferent lithological characters at other localities not far from here. 
Owing to the dip of the strata, and partly to the fall of the river, the 
bed of limestone ^o. 7, which is elevated 18 feet above the river 
where this section was taken, rises as much as 25 feet above the 
level of the river, at a distance of one mile or less below, and on fol- 
lowing the outcrop of these rocks along the shore above Leavenworth 
City, they were found to sink gradually beneath the water, so that at 
Fort Leavenworth landing, two miles above, (in a north direction from 
the exposure first examined,) all of beds !N^os. 8, 9, and 10, as well as two 
or three feet of ^o. 7, were submerged. Should this dip continue at the 
same rate, without local undulations, the whole of ^o, 7 must pass 
beneath the river in less than two miles above the fort. 

Immediately above ^o, 1 of this section, we saw no exposures of rock 
in place; but on a small stream about two and a half miles below Leav- 
enworth City, and perhaps one and a half miles back from the river, 
there is an outcrop of soft fine-grained yellow sandstone, showing a 
thickness of 24 feet, underlaid by a bed of blue clay, of which a 
thickness of about four feet was exposed. We had no opportunity to 
determine the elevation of these beds above the river with sufficient 
accuracy to form a definite conclusion whether or not they hold a posi- 
tion above the section seen near the Leavenworth landing, though we 
incline to the opinion that they come in above it. In a^jcending the 
hills back of Leavenworth City we observed no outcrops of rock along 
the slopes until near the summit, where, at an (estimated) elevation of 
about 200 feet above the highest bed of the section at the river, there is 
an exposure of hard bluish gray impure limestone, weathering to a yel- 
lowish tinge, the beds of which are separated at places by partings of 
clay. Of this rock we saw a thickness of 16 feet. It is much used for 
building purposes, and quarried rather extensively back of Fort Leav- 
enworth. At one of these quarries, amongst the loose material thrown 
out by the workmen, we found specimens of Spirifer cameratus, /S. Ken- 
tticJcensiSj 8. planoconvexa^ 8, hemiplicata^ 8pirigera subtilita^ Productus 
semireticulatus, P. Norwoodi^ Leptodomus Topekaensis^ Fttsulina cylindrical 
Terehratula millepunctata, and fragments of crinoids^ with choetetes and 
fenestella of undetermined species. Above the quarry there is a slope 
of some 40 or more feet to the summit of the hills, apparently occu- 
pied by clays; and the quarry men informed us that there is immediately 
under the bed of limestone an eight-foot bed of clay, beneath which they 
had made no excavations. 

West of this locality the surface of the country soon descends gradu- 
ally into a depression connected on the north with the valley of a small 
stream lowing into the Missouri above Fort Leavenwoith. In this 
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immediate neighborhood the face of the country is slightly inclined to 
be hilly, but the soil is rich, and the long gentle slopes are clothed in 
the spring and summer months with a luxuriant growth of prairie grass. 
From several points near here we had a fine view of the broad rich val- 
ley, with its beautifiil groves and scattering farm-houses along the little 
stream to the north of us. Beyond this, the road, after passing over 
some undulations, ascends to the summit of the country, which is rich 
elevated prairie land. At several places near the upper part of the 
slopes, some five or six miles from Leavenworth, we met with outcrops 
of Ught gray limestone, apparently in ten to twelve-inch layers, contain- 
ing /u^wTiwa, Prodiictus semireticulatvSj chaetetes, and small cyatkophylloid 
corals. These beds probably belong to the same horizon as the lime- 
stone near the top of the bluffs back of Leavenworth, or may even hold 
a higher position. At Big Stranger creek, some fourteen or fifteen 
miles west of Leavenworth City, the following section was observed in 
descending order : 

1. Slope, without any exposure of rocks, 60 feet. 

2. Layers of limestone, weathering yellowish, containing Spirifer came- 
ratus and FusuUna cylindrica, 8 feet. 

3. Slope, probably occupied by shale or clay, 40 feet. 

4. Grayish yellow limestone, with FusuUna cylindrica and Spirigera sub- 
tilitaj 5 feet. 

5. Bluish gray soft shale, or laminated clay with occasional harder sandy 
seams, 38 feet. 

6. Coal, immediately overlaid by one inch of cone-in-cone, J foot. 

7. Bluish grity laminated clay or soft shale, extending down to the 
creek, 18 feet. 

Again on Little Stranger creek^ some 12 miles southwest of Leaven- 
worth City, there is a somewhat similar exposure, containing a twenty- 
inch bed of coal. This bed is worked to some extent on the land of Mr. 
Charles Stone, where the following section may be seen in the descend- 
ing order : 

1. Light gray, or bluish gray, soft calcareous sandstone, with harder 
layers, containing much argillaceous matter, with Produetus splen- 
dens^if) Myalina suhquadrata^ an undetermined monotiSy and many 
fucoiaal markings; exposing a thickness of 15 feet. 

2. Blue laminated clays, more or less arenaceous above, 26 feet. 

3. Coal, If foot. 

4. Bluish gray, somewhat ferruginous, clay, rising above the creek 4 feet. 

We have no means of determining what relations the rocks composing 
these two sections bear to the exposure at Leavenworth, but we think 
they hold a position between the bed of limestone seen near the top 
of the hills back of Leavenworth City and the upper bed of the section 
near the Leavenworth landing. 

Between Big Stranger and Grasshopper creeks the road passes over 
a beautiful rich prairie, elevated about 350 or 400 feet above the Mis- 
souri. In crossing this prairie we met with no exposures of rock, the 
whole being covered by heavy quaternary deposits, into which wells have 
been sunk at several places, from 30 to 70 feet, without striking solid 
rock in situ. At one or two places, however, we saw masses of lime- 
stone which had been quarried for building purposes along a little 
stream two or three miles north of the road. These contained, among 
other fossils, Spirifer earner atus^ Orthisina umbraculum{f)^ FusuUna cyl- 
indricaj and fragments of fenestella, with spines and plates of aY<ilvflioc,v 
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daris. We had no opportunity to examine the quarry from which this 
rock was obtained, but were informed that the bed is some 60 or 70 
feet below the summit of the higher portions of the surrounding country. 
In descending from this elevated prairie into the valley of Grasshopper 
creek, at Osawkee village, we observed — 

1. A bed of hard gray limestone near the summit of the slopes, contain- 
ing great numbers of fusulinaj 8 feet. 

2. Slope, no rocks exposed, about 55 feet. 

3. Outcrops of fusulina limestone, apparently 3 feet. 

4. Slope, no rocks exposed, 50 feet. 

5. Gray or bluish gray limestone, weathering yellowish, containing 
Pleurotomaria humerosa, P. subturhinata^ and a large undetermined 
species of bellerophon; also Allorisma(f) Leavenworthensis^ Myalina 
suhquadrataj pinna undetermined, Spirifer cameratios, 8. planoconvexa^ 
and Prodtcctus cequicostatus^ with great numbers of Fusulina cylindrical 
3 feet. 

6. Dark gray indurated clay, 2 feet. 

7. Rather soft argillaceous limestone, 4 feet. 

The fact that several of the fossils Seen here in bed ISo. 4 are the same 
species found in Xo. 5 of the section at Leavenworth landing, would seem 
to indicate that these beds occupy the same geological horizon. It is 
very difficult, however, to identify the same beds at different localities 
among these formations, in consequence of the fact that the fossils 
found in them usually have a great vertical range, and exactly similar 
strata are often repeated in various parts of the series. Should it prove 
to be the case that they do occupy the same geological horizon, it would 
show that there is here a gentle eastward dip ; for the lowest bed of this 
section, on Grasshopper creek, cannot be less than 100 feet higher than 
the base of the section at Leavenworth City. 

Still we incline to the opinion that the strata near here, if not almost 
horizontal, or merely undulating, have a general inclination towards the 
west, or somewhat north of west, and that the exposure on Grasshopper 
creek is composed of much more modern than those near the landing 
at Leavenworth City. At any rate, we saw an exposure at Lawrence 
landing, on the Kansas, composed of ledges of limestone, overlaid by 
clay, and having a decided dip to the west or north of west, at a rate 
of not less than fifty feet to the mile. This limestone consists of an 
upper hard gray layer, about three feet in thickness, resting on a soft 
gray arenaceous bed, of which some one or two feet were visible above 
the surface of the river when examined by us. In these beds we saTV 
Spirigera subtilita, Froductus splendens{?)j and Myalina subquadrata. 
Above these about 11 feet of gray laminated clay were exposed, the 
upper part of the bed having a more yellowish tinge, and containing 
more arenaceous matter than the lower. If these beds continue to rise 
at the same rate towards the east, they must of course run out on the 
summit of the highest part of the country not far east of Lawrence; 
and the same inclination to the west or northwest would take them far 
beneath the horizon of the base of the section seen on Grasshopper 
creek. Above this exposure at Lawrence landing there is a space of 
about 100 feet in which no outcrops were seen, excepting some red and 
blue clays near the upper part of the hills, back of the town. Just 
above these clays some ledges of gray limestone were seen, apparently 
altogether about eight feet in thickness, containing Fusulina cylindrical 
Spirigera subtilita^ and Spirifer cameratus. 

West of Grasshopper creek, on both sides of the Kansas, the country 
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becomes lower near the river, but at a distance of some ten or twelve 
miles back, on the north side, it appears to be nearly as elevated as on 
tbe east of Grasshopper creek. Between this higher country and the 
Kansas there is a plateau, apparently elevated not more than 60 feet 
above the broad level prairie bottoms along the river; while on the 
south of the Kansas, some five or six miles southwest of Topeka, there 
are some isolated hills, apparently of the same elevation as the high 
country north of the Kansas. At several places after crossing Grass- 
hopper creek, we met with some highly fossiliferous beds along the 
small streams, at an elevation of apparently about 80 feet above the 
Kansas. Below we give a section of these beds seen at a locality some 
eight miles southwest of the point where the exposures mentioned on 
Grasshopper creek were observed. 

1. Rough seams and layers of concretionary limestone of bluish tinge, 
with partings of clay, containing Terehratula millepunctata, Spirigera 
subtilitaj Spirifer cameratus^ S. Kentukensis^ Betzia Mormonis, Rhyncho- 
chonella Uta^ Productus ,Norwoodii^ P. splendens^ (f) P. semireticulatuSj 
P. Prattenianus^ Orthisina^ similar to 0. umbraculum^ also fenestella 
and chcetetes of undetermined species, 4 feet. 

2. Black shale, shading upwards, gradually, into laminated blue clay, 
2^ feet. 

3. Hard blue or gray limestone, with Spirifer cameratitSj Spirigera sub- 
tilita^ myalinaj pecten^ &c., 1 foot. 

4. Bluish gray soft clay, with seams of hard limestone, 3 feet. 

5. Light gray, somewhat granular limestone, with a few round grains 
and very small pebbles of quartz, 2 feet. 

At another place on the south side of the Kansas, about 12 miles 
southwest of the point where the last section was seen, there is an 
abrupt bluff near the old Baptist Mission, composed of the following 
beds in the descending order : 

1. Slope ; no rocks exposed, 20 feet. 

2. Hard yellowish gray limestone, with fragments of fossils, 4 feet. 

3. Slope ; no rock exposed, 18 feet. 

4. Light gray, rather hard fine-grained sandstone, 3 feet. 

5. Slope, 20 feet 

6. Fine-grained sandstone in thin layers, not well exposed, apparently 
2 feet. 

7. Slope, with occasional outcrops of hard gray limestone, 15 feet. 

8. YeUowish and dark laminated clay or soft shale, with layers and 
nodular concretions of argillaceous carbonate of iron near base, 90 
feet.* 

9. Hard bluish argillaceous limestone, of which there was exposed in 
the bed of a small stream, not more than 13 or 15 feet above tiie river, 
a thickness of 1 foot. 

After passing this locality we heard of a coal mine some three or four 
miles south of here, near the base of an isolated hill, known as Shanga- 
nunga mound. We did not visit this mine, but were informed that it is 
considerably above the summit of the last section, and that the bed is 
about 18 inches in thickness. The coal is said to be of good quality. 

Above here, on both sides of the Kansas, the country continues 
to be rather low, no part of it being apparently more than 200 feet 
above the river. For a long distance above this there is a beautiful 



* There may be some thin beds of limestone in this portion of the sectton^ qa «^«t^ ^«5s!v, 
of this 90-foot bed was not well exposed. 
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broad level bottom prairie on the north side of the Kansas, extending 
back from 4 to 6 miles, and as much as 18 or 20 miles along the 
river. Bounding this on the north, the country rises by a gentle, 
grassy slope, to an elevation of from 60 to about 100 feet, furnishing 
the most beautiful sites for dwelling houses. 

For a considerable distance above the locality where the exposure 
near the old Baptist Mission was examined, the hills, especially near 
the river on the south side, appear to be mainly composed of rather 
heavy deposits of laminated clays and shales, with soft sandstones and 
occasional thin beds of limestone, containing the usual fossils of the 
upper carboniferous series. At the crossing of Mission creek, at an 
elevation of perhaps not more than 25 or 30 feet above the Kansas, expos- 
ures were observed, consisting first above of five feet of light gray 
laminated clay, resting upon two or three feet of soft yellow sandstone, 
which passes down into laminated arenaceous clays, of which some 8 or 
10 feet were exposed above the creek. 

Some 15 or 16 miles west of the point where the road crosses Mission 
creek, at a locality 6 or 7 miles south of the Kansas, there is a high 
elevation known by the name of Buffalo mound, rising as much as 450 
or 460 feet above the river. 

At one place a large creek, called on the maps Upper Mill creek, 
sweeps close along the northern base of this elevation, and has carried 
away the loose debris so as to leave the lower strata well exposed. The 
section here beginning at the summit of this hill is, 

1. A slope of about 160 feet, along the lower forty feet of which we 
found loose specimens of JSpirifer camerattiSj 8. piano convexa^ Betzia 
Mormoreiij Productus splendensj (f) Chenctes Verneuilianay 0. mttcron- 
ata^ and Fusulina cylindrical var. ventricosa, with fragments of chcetetes, 
crinoids, &c., of undetermined species. 

2. Bluish gray limestone in two layers, the upper of which contains 
columns of crinoidsj Froductns Calhounianmy &c., while Myalina svb- 
quadrataj Orthisina MissouriensiSj allorisma, pinna^ monotiSj &c., of 
undetermined species, occur in the lower, 3 leet. 

3. Slope, with no exposures of rock, 96 feet. 

4. Eather hard mottled brown and light gray compact limestone, with 
a few crinoid columns ; may be thicker, but only showing a thickness 
of 3 feet. 

5. Brown, whitish and green clays, with rugged white calcareous con- 
cretions, 4 feet. 

6. Fine argillaceous sandstone, with streaks of yellow and brown 
colors, IJ foot. 

7. Ash-colored clay, 10 feet. 

8. Clays of red or brownish colors above ; blue and green below. 3Jfeet. 

9. Deep brown clay, with rugged concretions of same color, 3 feet. 

10. Hard light bluish limestone, with some rather large columns of cnn- 
oids^ Ghonetes Verneuiliana^ &c., 2^ feet. 

11. Brown, ash-colored, and blue laminated clays, which are more or less 
arenaceous, with, near the middle, some 5 or 6 inches black shale, 46 
feet. 

12. Gray and purple argillaceous limestone, with pinna, prodiictnsy and 
a few fusulina^ 1^ foot. 

13. Green laminated clay, 4 feet. 

14. Two or three layers of soft fine-grained sandstone, more or less 
argillaceous, and separated by seams of clay, 2 feet. 

15. Bluish and ash-colored clays, 21 feet. 
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temate layers of hard bluish gray limestone, and seams of clay 

I sandy concretions, 3 feet. 

ither hard yellowish limestone, with fusulina^ 2 J feet. 

jh-colored clay, not very well exposed, 15 feet 

jllowish impure limestone, with fusulina\ 2 feet. 

5h-€olored laminated clays — above the creek, 5 feet. 

•ut 300 yards below where this section was taken the creek was 
ed to fall nearly a foot over a ledge of hard limestone ; and one 
irther down the bed of the creek is composed of a hard yellow 
one, containing great numbers of fmulina. At these localities Mill 
is probably not elevated more than 30 feet above the Kansas, 
lalf a mile east, or southeast, of the point Where thefusulina lime- 
was seen in the bed of Mill creek, and at a somewhat higher 
^on, we saw apparently the same bed offusiilinaMmeBtone showing 
iness of 3 feet. Under this there was at one place exposed a 
ess of some 4 or 5 feet of very fine yellow sandstone, with minute 
; of mica. These exposures indicate a moderate dip of the strata 
is the west or northwest- On the north side of the Kansas, in a 
ion a little west of north, and about 16 miles from the last 
)ned localities, we observed an outcrop on a small stream marked 
Creek'' on the maps, presenting the following section, descending : 

ms yellow magnesian limestone, alternating with clay, showing 

ickness of about 8 feet. 

low soft granular magnesian limestone, containing Productus 

woodi, and an undetermined species of myalina^ 4 feet. 

e laminated black shale, 1 foot. 

;y, rather soft argillaceous limestone, 1 foot. 

e, somewhat indurated, very fine calcareous clay, containing, at 

junction with the next bed below, chonetesy Synocladia biserialis^ 

teSy and fragments of crhioids, 9 feet. 

ms hard compact gray limestone, alternating with softer argillo- 

areous matter, and containing casts of many small cypricardia- 

shells, small murchisonia^ pleurotomariay macrocMelus^ naticopsis, 

rophon, &c., 2 feet. 

Ish laminated clays, weathering to drab color, 4 feet. 

low, rather soft granular magnesian limestone, with imbedded 

ments of harder, more compact limestone, 5 J feet. 

ish indurated calcareous clays, 3 feet. 

base of this section is evidently not elevated much above the 
iS, as it extends down to the bottom of a deep ravine, formed by 
3ek, while its top appeared to be nearlylon a level with the surface 
bottom prairie in the Kansas valley. These beds dip a little to the 
v^est, and are very similar, especially-the magnesian limestones, 
ae of the permian strata holding a position far above this in the 

some considerable distance west of here. Only about three miles 
r west we saw the following exposure on Vermilion creek : 

pe of about 15 feet, with, near the base, some ledges of gray lime- 

e, amongst loose fragments of which we picked up specimens of 

igera subtilita^ Spinfer hemiplicata^ Productus Norwoodi^ and P. 

%den8 (f) 15 feet. 

pe, no rock seen, 26 feet. 

t bluish and gray, more or less laminated clays, with irregular sandy 

QS and concretions, 12 feet. 

jgular, hard, blue calcareous seam, 1 to 6 mck^^^ ^iooX), 
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6. Blue clajr, 2 feet. 

6. Soft, decomposing, more or less laminated sandstone, 4 feet. 

7. Blue clay 1 foot above the creek, 1 foot. 

Almost directly opposite these localities, on the south side of the 
Kansas, some 3 or 4 miles back from the river and nearly on a line 
between the locality where we saw the exposures on Last Grfeek and 
Buffalo mound, but considerably below the level of the summit of the 
latter, we examined some exposures presenting beneath a slope of about 
80 feet in descending order : 

1. Hard bluish gray limestone, of which there was exposed 1 foot. 

2. Rough yellowish maguesian limestone, with cavities lined with chal- 
cedony, 3 feet. 

3. Bluish and ash-colored clays, 5 feet. 

4. Layer much like No. 2, 1 foot. 

5. Yellowish green clay, 20 fieet. 

6. Bluish gray limestone in two layers, the upper of which contains 
columns of crinoids, Proditctus Calhounianus^ &c., while Myalina sub- 
quadrata, Orthisia MissouriensiSj allorisma^ pinnaj monotiSy &c., occur 
in the lower, 3 feet. 

7. Bluish and ash-colored clays, exposing a thickness of 5 feet. 

The bed ^o. 6 of this section is evidently the same as ISTo. 2 of the 
section at Buffalo mound, (page 110,) though here the dip of the strata 
has brought it lower. Its elevation above the Kansas at Buffalo mound 
must be about 250 feet. 

We had no means of estimating very accurately its elevation where 
the last section was taken, though we do not think it as much as 175 
feet above the Kansas. Ten miles farther west on the same side of the 
river, along a small stream marked Deep creek on the maps, at a point 
some four or five miles back from the Kansas and elevated perhaps as 
much as 40 feet above it, some outcrops were examined near Zeandale, 
presenting the following section, descending : 

1. Long slope of about 100 feet, no rocks seen, 100 feet. 

2. Dark argillaceous limestone, stained with iron and containing frag- 
ments of erinoids^ 4 feet. 

3. Soft decomposing argiUaceous limestone, 2 feet. 

4. Very hard light yellow compact limestone in one massive bed, con- 
taining great numbers of fmulina^ also Productus GalhourdanuSj &c., 
6 feet. 

5. Ash-colored laminated clay, 22 feet. 

6. Hard decomposing argillaceous limestone with fusulina^ 3 feet. 

7. Blue, green, and ash-colfh'ed clay, 18 feet. 

8. Gray argillaceous limestone, with more or less ferruginous matter, 
3 feet. 

9. Light bluish clay somewhat laminated, 7 feet. 

10. White decomposing argillaceous limestone with Productus Oalhouni- 
antiSj 1 foot. 

We heard of a bed of coal some four or five miles above this, on the 
same creek, but were unsuccessful in an attempt to find the locaUty 
where it crops out. We were informed, however, by Mr. Pillsbury, an 
intelligent gentleman living at Zeandale, that the bed is from four to six 
inches in thickness, and overlaid by about three and a half feet of blue 
shale, strongly impregnated with alum. Above the latter, he said there 
is an eight or ten inch layer of dark argillaceous material, weathering to an 
Iron-rust color, and containing many nodular concretions, perhaps of car- 
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lonate of iron. From the information obtained in regard to the location 
md elevation of this coal bed, we are inclined to believe it must hold a 
)Osition a little below the horizon of the middle of the slope at the top of 
:he foregoing section. It is i)robably the highest bed of coal in the 
«rhole series of this region ; at any rate we saw no indications of coal 
ibove it. Above a mile or a mile and a half north of the locality where 
this coal bed has been seen, the di\Tiding ridge between the Kansas and 
Deep creek rises to an elevation of near 320 feet above the latter stream 
at the nearest point. Here at the summit of this ridge there are some 
thin outcrops of gray and whitish argillaceous limestone, showing on 
weathered surfaces a somewhat laminated structure, and containing at 
places large spines of a species of arcJueocidaris ; beneath this there is 
about two feet of gray fragmentary limestone reposing on a more com- 
pact bed of hard gray limestone near three feet in thickness, and often 
cellulsB in the middle. Along the slope about 120 feet below the horizon 
of these beds, we found loose specimens of Spirifer eameratus, Orthisina 
umbreLCuluniy (f) Bhynclionella uta, allorisma^ Synocladia biserialis^ &c. 
Just below these there were many loose slabs of light yellowish, fine- 
grained, calcareous sandstone, coiitaining productiis, pecten^ Riid fucoidal 
markings. About 47 feet lower down the slope, and near 115 feet above 
the level of -the Kansas, there is an exposure of light grayish yellow 
granular limestone, showing a thickness of three feet, in which we only 
saw fragments of a clionetes^ and crinoid columns ; large tabular masses 
of this rock were strewed along the slope for some distance below. At 
the mouth of Big Blue river, on the south side of the Kansas, there is 
an abrupt bluff, along which several slides have exposed many of the 
beds composing the high ridge mentioned six or seven miles below here. 
The dip, however, of the strata toward the west or northwest is so great 
that the limestone containing spines of archceoeidariSy seen on the sum- 
mit of the ridge below this, at an elevation of about 320 feet above the 
Kansas, is here, opposite the mouth of the Big Blue river, only elevated 
about 214 feet above the Kansas ; consequently the three feet of grayish 
yellow limestone cropping out 115 feet above the Kansas along the 
slope of the ridge above mentioned, at the mouth of Blue river, has 
sunk beneath the level of the Kansas. This far we have scarcely 
attempted to draw parallels between the various beds seen by us at 
different places, in consequence of the fact that our observations were 
isolated, as must necessarily be the case in a mere reeonnoissance, 
extended over a large area in a short space of time. 

In addition to this, the group of rocks examined presents no extensive 
beds of limestone or other hard material, forming well-marked horizons, 
or continuous lines of outcrop, by which the relations between strata 
seen at different localities could be traced out. This difficulty is also 
greatly increased by the frequent repetition of precisely similar beds at 
diff'erent horizons in the series, and above all by the great vertical range 
of the organic remains. Consequently we have preferred to present 
separately the local sections examined, instead of attempting to con- 
struct a continuous general vertical section showing the order of super- 
position of the various strata. To do this successfully throughout all 
the various rocks of the whole Kansas valley, would require much mpre 
time than we had at our command. As our examinations along the 
Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers above this point were made in more 
detail, where the outcrops were more frequent and continuous, we have, 
as we believe, been able to ttace out the connections and order of succes- 
sion of the various strata with considerable accuracy. Hence we give 
below a general section of the rocks in this regiow^ iiOTx\TCife\v^\\v^ ^SS«s. 

8gb 
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the cretaceous sandstones on the summits of tiie Smoky Hills, latitude 
38° 30' north, longitude 98° west, and descending through the various , 
intermediate formations seen along the Smoky Hill and Kansas rivers, . 
to the base of the bluff already mentioned, opposite the mouth of Big | 
Blue river, on the Kansas. It is true, there are a few gaps in this 
section where we were unable to see the beds along some of the slopes, 
but as we know the position in the series, as well as the extent, of these 
gaps, it will be easy to determine, when a greater number of exposures 
have been examined, the nature of the beds occupying them. 

Oeneral section of the rocks of Kansas valley from the cretaceous dotcn^ so 

as to include portions of the u^er coal measures. 

1. Eed, brown, and yellowish, rather coarse-grained sandstone, often 
obliquely laminated, and containing many ferruginous concretions; 
also fossil, wood and many leaves of dicotyledonous trees, some of 
which belong to existing genera, and others to genera peculiar to the 
cretaceous epoch. Locality, summit of Smoky Hills, 60 feet. 

2. Whitish, very line grained argillaceous sandstone, underlaid by bluish 
purple and ash-colored clays. Locality same as preceding; 15 feet 

3. Long, gentle slope, with occasional outcrops of ash-colored red, blue, 
and whitish, more or less laminated clays, with thin beds of sandstone. 
Locality same as preceding, and extending down at i)laces nej^rly or 
quite to the bluff's of Smoky Hill river ; thickness about 200 feet. 

4. Ked sandstone, with some layers of hard, light gray calcareous sand- 
stone, and both containing ferruginous concretions. Locality, bhifls 
Smoky Hill river, five or six miles above Grand Saline river; probably 
local; thickness seen about 15 feet. 

5. Bluish, red, light yellow, and gray clays, and soft clay stones, with 
sometimes a few thin layers of magnesian limestone. In many places 
these clays have been traversed in ever;y direction by cracks, into 
which calcareous and argillaceous matter have found their way, and 
subsequently become consolidated so as to form thin seams of impure 

• yellowish limestone, which cross and intersect each other at every 
angle. The led clays are usually less distinctly laminated, contain 
more arenaceous matter, and often show ripple marks on the suifacea 
Locality, bluff's along Smoky Hill river, above the mouth of the Grand 
Saline, 00 feet. 

G. Light gray, ash colored, and red clays, sometimes arenaceous, and 
often traversed by cracks tilled with calcareous matter as in the bed 
al)ove, alternating with thin layers and seams of gyj)sum. Locah^, 
near mouth Smoky Hill river, 40 feet. 

7. Eather compact amorphous white gypsum, with near the base dis- 
seminated crystals, dark colored gypsum. Locality same as last,4J 
to 5 feet. 

8. Alternations of ash-colored, more or less arenaceous clays, with thin 
beds and seams of gypsum above; towards lower part, thin layers of 
claystone, and at some places soft magnesian limestone. Locality 
same as last, 50 feet, 

0. Kough conglomerated mass, composed of fragments magnesian lime- 
stone and sandstone, with sometimes a few quartz pebbles, cemented- 
by calcareous and arenaceous nmtter; variable in the thickness and 
probably local. Locality, south side of Smoky Hill river, 10 or 13 
miles below Solomon's Fork, seen 18 ieet. 

0. Bluish, light gray, and red laminated clays, with seams and beds of 
yellowish magjic/sian limestone, containing Monoiis Rawni^ Myalina 
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perattenuuta^ Plenrophoroiis (f ) siihcuneata^Edmondia (f ) Calhouniypecten 
nndetermined, and spirigera near ^8^. subtilita^ slsoNautiltis eccentricnsy 
Bakevellia parva, Leda Huhseitula^ Axinus rotundattiSy* and undeter- 
mined species of hellerophon^ murchisonia &c. Locality, near Smoky 
Hill liver, on high country south of Fort Kiley, as well as on Cotton- 
wood creek, 90 feet. 

11. Light grayish and yellow magnesian limestone, in layers and beds 
sometimes alternating with bluish and other colored clays, and con- 
taining solemya, a myalina near M. squamosa^ Pleurophorous (f) sub- 
cuneata^ Balcevellia parva, pecten undetermined and an enomphalus near 
U. rugosus; also, a spirigera allied to 8. subtilita^ but more gibbous, 
Orthisina umhrdculum (?) 0. Shumardiana,, &c. Locality, summit of 
the hills near Fort Riley and above there ; also seen on Cottonwood 
creek, 25 to 35 feet. 

12. Light grayish yellow, rather granular magnesian limestone, contain- 
ing spines and plates of archchcecidaris, a few fragments of small 
crinam column, spirifer similar*' to IS. lineattis but perhaps distinct ; 
also, some spirigera seen in beds above, Orthisina Shumardiuna^ O. 
umbraxmltim^ and ProdtcctiLS Calhounianus. Forms distinct horizon 
near summit of hills in vicinity of Fort Riley, also seen on Cotton- 
wood creek, 7 to 8 feet. 

13. Soft argillo-calcareous bed, apparently local. Kansas falls, 5 feet. 

14. Light grayish and yellowish magnesian limestone, containing many 
concretions of flint, also the same spirigera found in beds above, and 
Productus Norwoi^ii, P. Calhouniantis, with Discina tenuiHneata, and 
an undetermined monotis. Fort Riley and below, also at Kansas falls 
and on Cottonwood creek, 38 feet. 

15. Alternations, bluish, yellowish, and brown clays, with a few thin 
seams of limestone. Fort Riley, Kansas falls, also below Fort Riley. 
and on Cottonwood creek, 35 feet. 

16. Idght yellowish magnesian limestone, containing /wcoi^aZ markings, 
fragments of small crinoid columns, pecterij allorisma, spirigera^ Orthi- 
sina unibra^ulum (f ) 0. Shumardiana^ Discina tenuilineata^ &c. Lower 
quarry at Fort Riley, and at other places above and below Fort Riley, 
as well as on Cottonwood creek, 4 feet. 

17. Alternations of blue, red, and light gray clays, with sometimes thin 
layers and seams of magnesian limestone. Fort Riley, 28 feet. 

18. Light gray and whitish magnesian limestone, containing spirigera^ 
' Orthisina umhraculum^ (f) 0. Shumardiana^ ProdttcUis CalhonniamiSy 

Acanthocladia Americana, and undetermined species. cyathocrinnSy 
lower part containing many concretions of flint. Fort Riley and on 
Cottonwood creek ; whole thickness about 40 feet. 

19. Brown, green, and very light gray clays, alternating; contains near 
the upper part fragments of crinoid columns. Synod ad ia biserialis, 
spirigera, Productus Norwoodi, chonetes^ mucronata, Orthisina Shumar- 
diana, 0. uinbraculum, &c., Avith teeth of Petahdus Alleghaniensis. 
Fort Riley, 14 feet. 

20. Alternations of rather thin layers light yellowish magnesian lime- 
stone, and various colored clays; the limestone layers containing 
monotis, Synocla/lia biseriftHs, &c. Locality same as last, 33 feet. 

21. Slope, no rocks seen. Below Fort Riley, 25 feet. 

22. Whitish or very light gray magnesian limestone, rendered porous 
by cavities left by the weathering out of numerous fusulina. This is 
the highest horizon at which any remains of fusuHna were met with. 
Some 4 miles below Fort Riley, along a creek on the south side <si t\^vi. 
Kansas, and apparently not more than 10 ieet aViox^iX:^*^^^^'^' 
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23. Bluish, light gray, and brown clays, with occasional layers of mag- 
nesian limestone. ChonetesmucronatayOrthisina umbraculum{f)mo7hotis, 
fusulina, &c. Ten miles below Fort Eiley, 35 feet. 

24. Hard, very light yellowish gray magnesian limestone, with fusuUm^ 
and spines of archceodaris. Forms a marked horizon near the same 
locality as last, 6 feet. 

25. Slope, with occasional exposures, thin layers of fusulina^ limestone, 
and seams of gray limestone containing myalina^ monotiSy pecteuy aad 
fragments of Synocladia biserialis. If ear same locality as last, 36 feet. 

20. Light gray argillaceous limestone, showing on weathered sur&ees 
a somewhat laminated structure; contains large seines of archceocida- 
ris. Near Ogden ferry and Manliattan, 9 feet. 

27. Gray limestone, often fragmentary, with much clay above j lower 
part hard, and more or less cellular rn middle. Locality same as last, 
5 feet. 

28. Whitish clays and claystones, with a thin layer of hard compact gray 
limestone near the middle. Locality same as last, 10 feet. 

29. Light greenish indurated clays. Same locality, 3 feet. 

30. Hard, heavy bedded, white argillaceous limestone, containing fnm- 
Otis and avicula. Ogden ferry and below there, 5 feet. 

31. Very thinly laminated dark green shale. Three miles nearly east 
of Ogden ferry, on McDowell's creek, also at Manhattan on the Kan- 
sas, 1 foot. 

32. Light greenish and. flesh-colored hard argillaceous limestone, with 
Spirifer cameratus. This is the highest horizon at which we found 
this species. Same locality, 3 feet. 

33. Alternations of bluish, green and red, more or less calcareous lam- 
inated clays, light gray limestones and claystones, with 2?ecf6w, monoiw, 

. • and fragments of erinoid columns. Same localities, 30 feet. 

34. Alternations bluish, purple, and ash-colored calcareous clays, pass- 
ing at places into claystones, and containing, in a thin bed near the 
middle, Spirifer ptanoconvexa^ 8piri>gera subtilita, Froductus splendem^[^] 
Bynchonel TJta^ &c. Locality same as preceding, 12 feet. 

35. Bhie, light gray, and greenish clays, with occasional harder seams 
and layers of claystone and limestone. Same locality, 33 feet. 

36. Somewhat laminated claystone of light gray color, with more or less 
calc-spar near lower part. Manhattan, 19 feet. 

37. Alternations of dark gray and blue, soft decomposing argillaceous 
limestone, with dark laminated clays, or soft shale, containing great 
quantities of Fusulina cylindrica^ F. cylindrical var. ventricosa^ Discim 
ManhattanensiSj chceteteSy and fragments crinoids ; also choneteSj vemeu- 
ilianay C, mucronata^ Froductus splendens^ (?) Betzia Mormoniij Bhyn- 
chonella Uta^ Spirigera suhtilita^ Spirifer cameratus^ S. planoconvexa, 
enomphalusj near FJ, rugosm^ and Synocladia hiserialis; also Gladodus 
ocddentalis. Locality same as last, 18 feet. 

38. Soft bluish shale, with yellow laminated arenaceous seams below, 
contmnmg ficoidal markings. Same locality, 25 feet. 

39. Two layers gray argillo-calcareous rock, separated by 2 feet of dark 
green and ash-colored clays. The calcareous beds contain fragments 
of crinoids^ chonetes^ and myalina of undetermined species. Same 
locality as last, 4^ feet. 

40. Light greenish, yellow, and gray clays and claystones, extending' 
down nearly to high-water mark of the Kansas, opposite the mouth 
of Blue river, 27 feet. 

The foregoing general section of the strata seen along the valley of 
Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers, from the mouth of Blue river to the 
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980 of west longitude, is presented in its present form, more with a 
view of illustrating the vertical range of the organic remains found in 
these rocks, than as an attempt to group the beds into formations that 
may be expected to preserve their distinctive lithological characters 
throughout areas of any great extent. As this has necessarily been 
done from a knowledge of only a portion of the fossils characterizing 
these strata, it is quite probable, when more extensive collections are 
obtained, that it may be found necessary, even on this principle, to 
classify and group the beds somewhat differently. We are also aware 
that some of these beds probably increase or diminish greatly in thick- 
ness, or may even entirely thin out, at no very great distances from the 
localities where we saw them. 

Among the more peculiar features of the series of rocks represented 
by this general section, and in part by the preceding local sections, may 
be mentioned, first, the great number of thin layers and beds; and 
secondly, the itequent repetition of similar beds at various horizons. 
Again, the almost entire absence of heavy massive strata of limestone, 
or other hard material possessing sufficient diurability to form perpen- 
dicular escarpments of much extent, is worthy of note. As a general 
thing, the limestones vary from only a few inches in thickness to from 
one to three or four feet, and rarely, as in Nos. 14 and 18, attain a thick- 
ness of from 38 to 40 feet. Although various light-colored laminated 
clays and soft argillaceous shaly beds predominate^ and arenaceous 
matter is not unfrequently present, it is somewhat remarkable that 
dark bituminous shales and beds of coal are rarely met with, even 
among the outcrops seen along the Kansas, below the mouth of Blue 
river, belonging to the upper coal measures, and holding a position 
below the base of the foregoing general section ; while through a con- 
siderable thickness of beds belonging to higher f)ortion8 of the coal 
measures included in the lower part of this section, as well as through 
the strata containing i^ermian fossils above, beds of coal and dark 
carbonaceous shale appear to be almost if not entirely wanting. 

It will be observed we have in this general section, without attempting 
to draw lines between the systems or great primary divisions, presented 
in regular succession the various beds with the fossils found in each, from 
the cretaceous sandstone on the summits of the Smoky Hills, down 
through several hundred feet of intermediate doubtful stmta, so as to 
include the beds containing permian types of fossils, and a considera- 
ble thickness of rocks in Avliich we find great numbers of upper coal 
measure forms. We have preferred to give the section in this form 
because, in the first place, the upper coal measures of this region pass 
by such imperceptible gradations into the permian above, that it is very 
difficult to determine, with our present information, at what particular 
horizon we should draw the line between them, while, on the other hand, 
it is equally difficult to define the limits between the permian and beds 
above, in which we' found no fossils. 

Beginning near the base of this section, we find we have in great 
numbers the following well-known and widely distributed coal measure 
fossils, viz : Fmulina cylindrical* Chonetes verneuiliana^ Froductus splendenSj 
(or a closely allied species,) Betzia Mormoniiy BhynchonellaUta^ Spirigera 
suhtiUtay Spirifer cameratus^ iS, planoconyexa^ and an enomphahis similar to 
E, rugosus of the coal measures, while the few new and undetermined 

*Iii Russia, FusuUn'a cylindrica is said to occur only in the upper part of the lower car- 
boniferous series; but the fossil generally referred to that species in tliis country appears to 
be confined to the coal measures. We have some doubts wiih rejjjurd to Ua \dfe^sX\\.>| >«\\kv>^^<^ 
Rassian species. 
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species associated with tliese are, for tlie most part, also decidedly more 
nearly allied to carboniferous than permian forms. We should here 
remark, however, that we occasionally met Tvdth a species of monoUs, 
allied to the permian species M. speluncaria and Synocladia hiserialkj 
also regarded in the Old World as a permian genus, at horizons fer 
beneath the base of this section, between Manhattan and the Missouri. 
W^e even found a single si>ecimen of this monotis as low down as bed 
No. 9, of the section taken near the landing at Leavenworth City, which 
must occupy a position several hundred feet below the lowest beds of 
the above section. Still, as this shell is very rare in these lower rocks, 
and the synocladia is a distinct species from the well-known permian 
form of the Old World, while they are both, at these horizons, associated 
with great numbers of the common well-known coal measure species, we 
€an only regard their presence in these beds as establishing the existence 
of these genera at an earlier period in this country than in the Old World. 

This, it seems to us, is more philosophical than it would be to place 
all this great thickness of strata, with their vast numbers of well known 
coal measure species, in the permian, merely because we also find with 
these occasionally a few forms which would in the Old World be regarded 
as characteristic of the permian epoch. Taking it for granted then that 
we ha^ e carried this section down far enough to include not only all the 
beds containing almost exclusively permian forms, but a considerable 
portion of the upper coal measures, it will be interesting to notice, as we 
ascend in the series, how far each of the coal measure species mentioned 
in the lower part of the section, as well as of a few others that occur 
above and below, range upwards. Thus we see that Fustilina cylindrioa 
var. twntricosaj Chonetes verneuiliana and Betzia Mormonii were not met 
with above division No. 37 ; while ISpirifer planoconvexa^ Prodndm 
8p1enden8{f) and Ehynchonella Uta^ were not observed above 34, nor S]^- 
rifer cameratus above 32. Fusulina cylindrical of the slender variety, 
so common in the coal measures of Kansas and Missouri, was not seen 
above 22 ; nor was any species or variety of that genus observed above 
this horizon. 

Apparently the same species of monotis^ mentioned at various horizons 
far beneath, were occasionally met with in 30, 25, 23, and 20, generally 
associated with the same species of synocladia^ ranging far down into 
the.upper coal measures. 

In division No. 19, we again met with the Synocladia hiserialis, and a 
spirigera allied to 8. subtilitaj if not identical, along with a new species 
of clioneteSy we have called G. mucronata, which ranges down into the beds 
near the base of the section. Along with these, were also Prodtictus Nor- 
woodi and Orthisina Shumardiana^ both of which are common in the coal 
measures far below, and a large orthisina similar to 0. Mnibraculum, but 
apparently more finely striate. Ascending through the intermediate 
beds to No. 12, we continue to meet with nearly all the species men- 
tioned in 19, with the exception of Chonetes mucronata. We also have, 
first in 18, a large species of producttiSy called P. Calhounianus by Pro- 
fessor Swallow, very similar to some varieties of P. semireticiilatuSj but 
thought by Professor Swallow to present well marked internal diflfer- 
ences. There is likewise added in 16 a large allorisma and £i spiriger 
similar to 8, subtilita, but much more gibbous ; and in 14, Dlscina ienui- 
lineatusj together with apparently the same monotis^ so often mentioned 
below. In 12 we also have added a small spirifer^ similar to 8, lineatus^ 
but i)erhaps more nearly allied to the permian species, Martinia Clan- 
nyana, King. The succeeding bed above, No. 11, appears also to con- 
^^un a wmghng of permian with coal measure forms, for we have in it 
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the following permian types, viz : Myalina, very similar to M. squamosa^ 
pleurophoTMSj (f) suhcuneata, Bakevellia parva aud Monotis Hawnij along 
with an enomplialus near E, rtigosun, the same gibbous spirigera^ similar 
to 8. svhtilita^ Orthisina umhraculum (f) and 0. Shumardiana. 

On passing into the next division above, ^NTo. 10, we find we have lost 
sight of all the characteristic carboniferous forms, unless the spirigera 
mentioned in some of the beds below be regarded as only a variety of 
S. sttbtilita, from which, however, we think it specifically distinct ; for 
with this exception, nearly all the fossils seen by us in this division are 
sac;h as would be regarded as permian types. Although the number of 
^edes found by us in Ko. 10 is not great, individual specimens are often 
numerous. Above this horizon we saw no more fossils, through a gxeat 
thickness of various colored clays, clay stones, &c., until ascending to 
the cretaceous sandstones crowning the Smoky Hills. If we do not 
admit the existenbe of an intermediate group of rocks, connecting by 
slight gradations the permian above with the coal measures below, and 
mnst draw a line somewhere, below which all is to be regarded as car- 
boniferous and all above as permian, we should certainly, upon paleon- 
tological principles alone, carry this line up as far as the top of division 
No,. 11. The i)assage from the carboniferous to the fetrata containing 
permian types, however, is so gradual here that it seems to us no one 
undertaking to classity these rocks, without any knowledge of the clas- 
sification adopted in the Old World, would have separated them into dis- 
tinct systems^ either upon lithological or paleontological ground, especi- 
ally as they are not, so far as our knowledge extends, sei)arated by any 
discordance of stratification, or other physical break.* Indeed the fact 
that some of the permian types occurring in No. 10 were first introduced 
in beds below this, containing many carboniferous species, would seem 
to indicate that even No. 10 may possibly have been deposited just 
before the close of a period of transition from the conditions of the car- 
boniferous to those of the permian epoch. The apparent absence of 
fossils in the beds above No. 10 renders it impossible, with our present 
information, to determine with certainty the upper limits of the series 
containing permian forms. It is true there is at places a kind of con- 
glomerated mass, occupying the horizon No. 9, which might appear to 
form a natural line of division between the beds containing the permian 
fossils and those above, in which we found no organic remains ; but this 
seems to be local, and although there is a new feature presented by the 
zone of gypsum deposits above it, we find between the beds and layers 
of gypsum, and far above the horizon at which they occur, bluish, green- 
ish, and other colored clays, not only similar to those between the beds 
and layers of limestone containing the permian fossils in division No. 10, 
but also precisely like the laminated clays between the beds of limestone 
of the upper carboniferous series far below. Again, in these clays of the 
gypsum zone, as well as through a considerable thickness of clays above 
it, there are occasional seams of claystone, which sometimes pass into 
seams of maguesian limestone, exactly like some of those containing 
permian fossils in division No. 10. We saw no fossils in these seams 
amongst the gypsum-bearing beds nor higher in the series, but it is 
probable they may yet be found in some of the more calcareous portions. 

* We have been informed by Dr. J. G. Norwood, former State f^eolo^ist of Illinoi!', that 
the rocks in that State, referred by hi-n and others to the same epoch. as the Kansas perniian 
lieds, rest nnconformably upon the coal measures. This, however, wonld be impossible in 
Rnusas, since no disturbances of the strata occurred there until after the close of the creta- 
taceous era. which would, of course, not only cause the cretaceous and carboniferous, but 
all intermediate beds to dip at the same angle. 
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Another fact, apparently indicating some kind of relation between the 
gypsum-bearing beds, as well as some of the higher deposits, and the 
rocks below is, that we often find, both in the clays between the b^sof 
gypsum and those between' the limestone containing the permian fossils, 
the same i)eculiar appearance caused by the cracMng of the clays and 
subsequent infiltration of calcareous matter as seen in division No. 6. 
At some places the thin plates of limestone, formed by the impure calca- 
reous matter filling these cracks, may be seen ramifying through some 
rather thin beds of these clays in all directions, so as to cross and inter- 
sect each other at every angle. Where beds of this kind have been 
exposed for any length of time along near the tops of bluffs, the 
softer clays filling the interstictes often weather out, so as to have a 
curious cellular mass, with the numerous angular cavities. From these 
facts we are inclined to suspect — though we are fully^ aware that it ig a 
question which can only be determined upon evidence derived from 
organic remains — that not only the gypsum-bearing deposits, but a large 
portion, if not all, of division No. 5 belongs to the same epoch as tiie 
beds containing the i)ermian fossils below. 

Between No. 5 and the cretaceous above there is still a rather- exten- 
sive series of beds in which we found no organic remains ; these may be 
Jurassic or triassic, or both, though, as we have elsewhere suggested, we 
rather incline to the opinion' that they may prove to belong to the 
former. As we have fully discussed the question in regard to the cre- 
taceous age of the highest division of the foregoing section in a paper 
read before the academy in December last, and in an article in the 
American Journal of Science, January, 1859, it is unnecessary for us to 
add anything further on that subject here. As already stated, our 
observations along the Kansas valley, to within twelve or fourteen 
niiles of the mouth of the Big Blue river, were too isolated to determine 
in all cases the relations between outcrops seen at different places. 
Consequently, although we saw at several points along this part of the 
valley indications of a westward or northwestward inclination of the 
strata, we were left in some doubt whether or not there is a general 
inclination of the rocks in that direction between Wabounse and the 
Missouri. Above this point, however, our observations being more con- 
nected, and the exposures more continuous, we were able to determine 
very satisfactorily that there is, at least from near Wabounse, a uniform 
dip towards the west or northwest. So that in ascending the Kansas 
valley from this region, we are constantly meeting with more and more 
modern rocks, as those we leave behind pass beneath the level of Kan- 
sas. To illustrate this more clearly, we would, in the first place, remark 
that a bed of light grayish yellow granular magnesian limestone, men- 
tioned as occupying a horizon about 115 feet above the Kansas, two or 
three iniles west of Zeandale. passes beneath the level of Kansas before 
reaching the mouth of the Big Blue river, a distance of near seven 
miles ; while another bed (No. 26 of the foregoing section) seen on the 
very summit of the hills two or throe miles north of Zeandale, at an ele- 
vation of about 320 feet above the Kansas, was observed, opposite Man- 
hattan, at the mouth of Big Blue river, only some 214 feet above the 
Kansas. Again, bed No. 12, of the foregoing general section, which 
was seen at a locality nearly opposite Ogden, at an elevation of about 
363 feet above the Kansas, is at Fort Riley, eight or nine miles further 
west, elevated only some 215 feet above Kansas. Above Fort Eiley this 
bed forms a marked horizon, and can be followed by the ey^ without 
interruption for several miles along the hills on both sides of the river. 
We observed it graduaUy sinking as we ascended the Kansas valley, 
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until at a i)oiiit on Chapman's creek. Some fifteen miles a little south 
cf west frwn Fort Riley we saw it nearly down on a level with the Kan- 
sas; beyond this it was not again met with on the north side of the Kan- 
sas, but we saw it at somewhat higher elevations on the south side of 
the river a little west of this. As the distance by an air-line from the 
locality nearly opi>osite Ogden, where this rock occupies a horizon at an 
elevation of 363 feet above the Kansas, to the nK>uth of Chapman's 
creek is about 23 miles, the dip would appear to be not far from 15 J feet 
to the mile. 

It mnst be borne in mind, however, that the average fall of the Kansas, 
at least below Fort Riley, according to the barometrical observations of 
Colonel Fremont and others, is near 1 J foot to the mile, and that if we 
assume the distance by the windings of the river between Chapman's 
creek and Ogden to be about 30 miles, it would make the elevation of 
the Kansas at the former locality some 45 feet greater than at Ogden, 
which would reduce the dip to a fraction less than 14 feet to the mile. 
BfciU, as the direction of the dip in this region is to the north of west, 
and the direction of the mouth of Chapman's creek from Ogden is con- 
siderably south of west, it is probable the inclination of the strata here 
is greater than the above figures would indicate, and that it may not be 
less than 20 feet to the mile,«in a northwest direction. From the fore- 
going statements it will be seen that in consequence of the dip of the 
strata to the northwest, and in some slight degree to the fall of the Kan- 
sas and Smoky Hill rivers, the whole of the foregoing general section 
below No. 12 passes beneath the level of the Smoky Hill, between the 
mouth of Blue river and Chapman's creek. Consequently, the lime- 
stones of the succeeding beds above being thinner and less durable than 
those below, and separated by heavy beds of clay, we find, as might be 
expected, that the country here in the region of the mouth of Chapman's 
creek is much lower than at Fort Riley and below. On reaching the 
mouth of Solomon's Fork we found the face of the country characterized 
by long, gentle, grassy slopes, no part of it near the river being appar- 
ently elevated more than about 60 or 70 feet above its surface. A short 
distance beyond this we caught the first glimpse of the Smoky Hills, 
which were seen in a direction a little south of west from us,' rising 
above the surrounding low country like dark blue clouds above the hor- 
izon. On approaching these we found them always situated several 
miles back from the river, and rising some 350 feet above it. The imme- 
diate blufls of the river here are generally composed of divisions No. 
4 and 5 of the foregoing general section, and that portion of these hills 
above the level of the summits of the bluffs along the river is made up 
of division Nos. 3, 2, 1 of the same section. On the south side of the 
river these hills have but a comparatively thin capping of the sandstone 
Ko. 1, but on the north side we saw it showing a thickening on some of 
them of 60 feet. From some of these hills on the north side of Smoky 
Hill river, between it and the Grand Saline, we had an extensive and 
beautiful view of the surroundin*? countrv. In the north and northwest 
many similar hills were in sight, and as the dip of the strata here is in 
that direction it is probable some of these are not only chiefly made up of 
the sandstone No. 1, but surmounted by i\i(i other cretaceous beds Nos. 
2 and 3 of the Nebraska cretaceous series ; indeed, Dr. Engleman found 
all these formations occupying this relation on Eepublican river, not 
more than 70 miles north of this.* Although this paper is merely 
designed to give a brief sketch of the leading geological features of those 
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portions of northeastern Kansas visited by us, we cannot close it with- 
out alluding to the truly great agricultural and other natural resources 
of this new and interesting territory. We mean no disparagement to 
other portions of the Mississippi valley when we state that after having 
traveled extensively in the great west, and after having seen many of 
its most favol^d spots, we have met with no country combining more 
attractive features than Kansas Territory. Her geographical position, 
gives her a comparatively mild and genial climate, intermediate betyv^een 
the extremes of heat and cold, while the rich virgin soil of her beautiM 
prairies is admirably adapted to the growth of all the great staple grain 
and root crops of the west. It is true that in some districts there is 
rather a deficiency of timber, but as a general thing there is along the 
streams sufficient for the immediate wants of the country. In addition 
to this, the wonderful rapidity with which forests are known to have 
sprung up on similar prairie lands in Missouri, as the country became 
settled so as to keep out the annual fires, shows that the present scarcity 
of timber should not be regarded as presenting any serious obstacle to* 
the settlement of the most extensive prairie district in Kansas. Before 
going out into the interior of the Territory we had expected to find the 
whole country immediately west of Fort Eiley comparatively sterile; on 
the contrary, however, we were agreeably disappointed at meeting with 
scarcely any indications of decreasing fertility as far as our travels 
extended, which was about 60 miles west of Fort Eiley. Here we found 
the prairies clothed with a luxuriant growth of grass, and literally alive 
with vast herds of buffalo that were seen quietly grazing as far as the 
eye could reach in every direction. 

Even on the high divide between the Smoky Hill and Arkansas rivers, 
south of this, we found the soil rich and supporting a dense growth of 
grass; and from all we could learn from persons who have gone further 
out, the same kind of country extends for a long distance beyond this 
towards the west. Hence we infer that the belt of unproductive land9 
between the rich country on the east and the eastern base of the Rocky 
mountains on the west is much narrower than is generally supposed; 
and even this so-called desert country is known to possess a good soil, 
which may be rendered fruitful by artificial irrigation. » 

In regard to the nnneral resources of Kansas we have at present only 
time and space to say a few words : As already stated, coal is known to 
exist, though its extent is not yet fully determined, at several localities 
in the region of Leavenworth City, while the geological structure of the 
country, as well as discoveries already made, warrant the conclusion that 
this important and useful mineral abounds at many localities south of 
there. Limestone suitable for building purposes and the production of 
quicklime exist throughout large areas, while inexhaustible beds of gyp- 
sum are known to occur at several places not far west of the mouth of 
Solomon's river. K^ear this place we likewise saw in the lower cretaceous 
rocks crowning the summits of the Smoky Hills deposits of iron ore, 
but were unable to determine, in the limited time at our command, 
whether or not it exists in large quantities. Of the discoveries of gold 
in the mountains on the western border of Kansas much has been said; 
nothing, however, but a thorough geological survey, by authority of the 
State government, can lay before the public such full, accurate and reli- 
able information on these subjects as will bring from the older States 
the capital, skill, and enterprise necessary to develop the great natural 
resources of the country. 
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List of the species mentioned in this chapter y with some remarks on the 
synonymy y and references to the works in which they are described. 

FORAMINIFEBA. 

Fusulina cylindrical Fischer, Oiyct., Moscow, p. 126, p. 18, figs. 1-5. 
In Bassia this species is said to occur only in the upper part of lower 
carboniferous or mountain limestone. Yet the si)ecie8 usually referred 
to F. cylindrica in this country, so far as our knowledge extends, is not 
found below the coal measures. From this fact, and some slight differ- 
ences we observe between our specimens and the figures of the Eussian 
species, we suspect a careful comparison of good specimens may possi- 
bly prove them to be distinct. Kanges in Kansas from division No. 22 
of the foregoing section, far down into the coal measures. Found at 
numerous localities between Manhattan and the Missouri, usually in 
great numbers. 

FtisuUna cylindrica^ var. ventricosa. Meek and Hayden, Proc. Acad. 
!Nat. Sci., Phila., Dec. 1858, p. 261, Div. l^o. 37, of foregoing general sec- 
tion at Manhattan, on the Kansas, and at Juniata, on Big Blue river. 

BRYOZOA. 

Synocladia hiserialis, — Professor Swallow refers this species with 
doubt to 8. virgula<ieaj Philii)S, Sp. in Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, 
p. 179, and points out some of the characters in which it differs, stat- 
ing at the same time, in case it should prove to be distinct, tlmthiserialis 
would be a good specific name for it. We regard it as quite distinct 
from Philips's species, not only in scarcelj^ ever having more than two 
rows of cellules, but also because the (?) gemuliferous vesicles, instead 
of being merely ^' tubercular and open at the summit," have the form of 
short, but distinct spines apparently closed and rather obtusely pointed 
at the apex. The branches or connecting process are likewise less dis- 
tinctly angidated between the longitudinal stems, than in S. virgulacea. 
Occui*s at Fort Kiley in ^o. 19 of foregoing general section, and at vari- 
ous lower horizons on tlie Kansas below there, down into the upper coal 
measures. 

AcantJiocladia Americana, — In the Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, 
p. 180, Professor Swallow refers this species with a query to A. anceps, 
Schlot, sp., and remarks that it differs from that species in having '' the 
rows of cellules diagonal to the axis of the stems, instead of longitudi- 
nal, as represented by King, and on ridges like that figured by Gold- 
fuss.^' He also further remarks that " it is less regularly branched, and 
not so distinctly pinnated as those delineated by Goldfuss and King." 
In the specimens in our collection, the cellules are more numerous, and 
much more crowded than in A. anceps^ as figured by King. The specific 
name Americana was suggested by Professor Swallow. 

We found this species in Division No. 18 of the foregoing general sec- 
tion on Cottonwood creek. 

EOniNODEBMATA. 

Cyathoe^'inus (?) — A few scapular plates bearing some similarity 

to those of C. ramosuHj Schlot, sp., were met with by us in division No. 
18, but they are proportionably much thicker, and the articulating sur- 
fac;es quite different. Cjttonwood creek. 
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Arckccoddaris (!) — In No. 12 we found spines and detached xjlates 

of apparently an undescribed species of this genus, but they were too 
much weathered t.o show clearly the specific characters. The spines are 
rather slender, terete, nearly straight, and provided with short scatty* 
ing spinous processes^ directed rather obliquely outw^ards and forward. 
Cottonwood creek. 

ArchceocUlaris (!) — ^Thc spines of this species are much larger 

than the last, and apparently destitute of spinous processes. They are 
as much as from three to four inches in length, nearly or quite straight, 
and .not flattened or compressed. Division No. 26, Manhattan, and in 
same x)osition on Cottonwood creek. 

' BRACHIOPODA. 

Biscina tenuilineata, n. sp. — We have only seen the lower valve of this 
species, which is extremely thin, nearly orbicular, and i)rovided \viti| & 
narrow perforation extending from A^ery near the center about lialf way 
out to the margin. The iimer surftice is ornamented by distant, extremely 
slender, distinctly elevated lines of growth, arranged concentrically 
around a point very nearly in the middle of the valve. The apex of the 
upper valve was probably nearly central. Diameter 0.50 inch. 

Locality and poMion, — Cottonwood creek, division No. 16. 

Discina Manhattanensis. n. sp. — Shell rather small, nearly circular; 
upper valve moderately elevated, apex rather obtusely pointed ; located 
a little less than half tlie diameter of the shell from the x)osterior edge. 
Surface black and shining, marked by fine closely set concentric lines. 
Lower valve unknown. Greater diameter from 0.32 in. to 0.46. Found 
in great numbers in division No. 37, opposite Manhattan, on Kansas river. 

Prodvctus splendem (f) — Norwood and Pratten, Jour. Acad. Nat.ScL, 
Phila., N. S. vol. 3, pi. — , fig. 5. We refer this shell to the above species 
with soma doubt ; it is always smaller than the figure given by Norwood 
and Pratten, and rather more convex oyer the visceral region of the 
larger valve, while the smaller valve appears to want the band-like flat- 
tening arouud the border mentioned in the description of P. splendens. 
The ears extend beyond the body of the shell, are distinctly vaulted, 
and rarely have more than one spine on each, often none. The spines, 
however, are more numerous over the surface of the larger valve, being 
in this respect more like P. muricatuSj N. and P., but both valves want 
the concentric wTinkles represented in the figures of that species. This 
neat little produetus is found in gi^eat numbers between Fort Riley and 
Manhattan, as well as at the latter place, in division No. 34 ; also at 
various horizons below that in the upper coal measures of Kansas. 

Productu^ Norwoodij Swallow, Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, p. 
182. A few specimens of this species in our possession have the extreme 
point of the beak of the larger valve flattened or truncate, as though it 
had in the young state been attached to some marine body by that part 
of the shell. We have also in several instances found other shells asso- 
ciated with this species, with small disks not more than 0.20 inch in 
diameter, attached by thii whole surfitce as well as by a series of small 
spines seen radiating from the margin. May not these little bodies be 
the young of this species ? 

We think the speciimen figured by Professor Marcon in his work on 
the Geology of North America, ])latt^. G, fig. 1, as i^ ptistulosm^ is the 
same as the above species, and (juite distinct from P. pustulosu^. It 
oijcurs in Kansas, at various horizons, from No. 14 far down in the upper 
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coal measures. We found it at Fort Eiley, aud numerous places between 
there and the Missouri, as well as at Leavenworth City. 

Froducttcs Eogersij Norwood and Patten, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
N: S., vol. 3, p. 9, 1)1. 1, fig. 3. This species is nearly related to the last, 
and when the shell is exfoliated, may be easily confounded with it. P. 
Korwoodij however, appears never to have the distinct concentric wrinkles 
of this species, nor do the pustules, at the base of the si^nes, have the 
tendency to elongate into indistinct ribs as in P. RogersL Professor 
Marcou has figured in N. Am. Geol., pi. 5, fig. 6, as Producing scabriculesy 
a shell very like this. EJansas valley below mouth Blue river, in upper 
coal measures. 

Productm pustulosus (?) — ^Phillips's Geol. Yorkshire, vol. 2, p. 316, pi. . 
7, fig. 15. We have a specimen agreeing very nearly with this species 
in its external markings, but it is much narrower and the beak of the 
larger valve more extended, in which respect it differs quite as much 
from P. punetatus. Near steamboat lauding at Leavenworth City, in 
coal measures. 

Ptoducttis PrattenianuSy Norwood, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., N. S. 
vol. 5, p. 17, pi. 1, fig. 10. In coal measures at Indian creek, and at 
Leavenworth city. 

Productm Calhounianus^ Swallow, Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, 
p. 181. This fine large shell is scarcely distinguishable from P. semiretU 
culattiSj var. antiquvsj but Professor Swallow, who has seen the interior, 
thinks it presents well marked internal differences. It occurs in No. 12, 
and below, at Fort Riley, also on Cottonwood creek. Professor S. thinks 
it even ranges down into the lower carboniferous. 

Chonetes VerneuiliaTia, Norwood and Pratten, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., vol. 3, p. 26, pi. 2, fig. 6, N. S. Occurs in Kansas, in division No. 
37, at Manhattan, and perhaps in upper coal measures at lower horizons. 

Chonetes mucronata,, Meek and Hayden, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 
Dee. 1838, page 262. Lower part of the section at Fort Riley, (diN^sion 
9,) and down near the base of the foregoing general section, also in same 
position on Cottonwood creek. 

OrthUina orassaj Meek and Hayden, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., Dec. 
1858, p. 261. Occurs in coal measures near landing at Leavenworth City. 

Orthmna umbraeulum (?), Schlot, sp. Petrefakt, vol. 1, p. 256, and 2, p. 
7. We find in Kansas, ranging from 16 to 19 of foregoing sections, 
many specimens of a large species of Orthisina having almost exactly 
the form aud other characters of 0. umbraeulum, excepting that the 
striae appear to be more numerous. According to Koninck that species 
has about 108 striae on each valve, while on our Kansas specimens we 
count from 160 to 200, consequently we suspect it may be a distinct but 
closely allied species ; if so, we would propose to designate it by the name 
of 0. multistriata. We found it at Fort Riley, and at several locations 
between there and Blue river ; also in same position on Cottonwood creek. 

Orthisina Missouriensis, Swallow, Trans. Acad, Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, 
p. 219. This is a very i)eculiar plicated species, often much distorted. 
When partly imbedded in the matrix, it frequently bears a striking 
resemblance to Plicatula striato-costata. Cox, 3d vol. Dr. Owen's report 
on the Geological Survey of Kentucky, ]). 558, pi. 8, fig. 7, of atlas. 
Common in the upper coal measures of Kansas, at Leavenworth City, 
and west of there. 

Orthisina Shumardiana, Swallow, Trans, St. Louis Acad. Sci., vol. 1, 
p. 183. Although, like the last, a plicated species, this is more symmet- 
rical, and presents other well-marked differences. Ranges from No. li, 
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down some distance in upper coal measures. Found at Fort Riley, and 
between there and Blue river. 

Terebratula millepunctata^ Hall, Pacific Railroad Report, vol. 3, p. 101, 
pi. 2, tigs. 1-2. We have- the impression that this species is probably 
identical with T. bovideits. Morton, (Silliman's Jour. vol. 29, p. — ,) from 
Ohio. Our Kansas specimens appear, however, to be more elongated 
than those figures by Dr. Morton, and may be distinct. In form they 
resemble very much some varieties of epithyris elon^ata^ Schlot, sp. as 
figured by King, in Preuh Fos. Eng., pi. 6, particularly the narrower 
varieties, such as fig. 35. ' The beak of our Kansas shell, however, is 
not truncate but pointed, the perforation being on the outsidej and a 
little removed from the extremity. If it is identical with T. hovideus, 
Mortgn's specific name will have to take precedence, being the older. It 
remains to be determined whether its internal characters agree with 
terebratula, as now restricted. 

This is a rather common form in the upper coal measures of Kansas, 
and southward. We found it near the summit of the hills back of 
Leavenworth City, also at Indian creek near Indianola, &c. 

EhyncJwnella Vta, ( Terebratala Vta^ Marcou, Geol. N. A., p. 51, pi. 6, 
fig. 12.) We have from the upper coal measures in Kansas many 8i)eci- 
mens of a species agreeing exactly with Professor Marcou's description 
of the above species. These we suspect may possibly go into the genos 
camerophoria, King, if not into rhynclionella ; at any rate they are cer- 
tainly not terebratula. We are inclined to the opinion that a shell de- 
scribed by Professor Swallow in the Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, 
p. 219, under the name of BkyncJioneUa (cameroplvoria) osagensis, may be 
identical also with the above ; yet Professor S. says his species ha« from 
'* two to six" plications in the sinus of the dorsal valve, while in the 
shell before us, of which we have quite a number of specimens, there 
are invariably fE)ut two plications in the sinus. 

Quite common in division No. 94, at Manhattan, and at several locali- 
ties between there and the Missouri, in the upper coal measures. Profes- 
sor Marcou cites it as a mountain limestone si>ecies, but we know nothing 
of its existence in rocks of that age. 

Betzia Mormonii, ( Terebratula Mormoni%) Marcou, Geol. N. A., p. 51,pl. 
6, fig. 11. We found this species quite abundant in division 37, at Man- 
hattan, where it is associated witli the last. It also ranges far below 
this in the upper coal measures between Manhattan and the Missouri, 
being quite common near the summits of the hills back of Leavenworth 
city. I)r. B. F. Sliumard has described a species in the Trans. Acad. 
Sci. St. Louis, under the name of Betzia punciilifera, which we suspect 
may possibly be a variety of the above, but as he describes it as having 
usually in the dorsal valve '^ a moderately wide, shallow sinus, which 
extends from the front nearly to the beak," and the species before us, of 
which we have many specimens, has no traces of a sinus, we are left in 
doubt. In other respects his description agrees exactly with our sheU, 
and he also states that he has it from Kansas Territory. Professor 
Marcou found this species at the Salt Lake City, Utah, in a rock he refers 
to the mountain limestone. We have never seen it from below the coal 
measures. 

ISpirifer Kentuclcensis, Shumard, Geol. Survey of Missouri, part 2, page 
203. F(mnd in upper coal measures near the top of bluffs, back of Fort 
Leavenworth, also near the landing at Leavenworth City, and at otlier 
localities between the Missouri and Blue river. 

iSpirifer earner atUH, Morton, American Jour. Sci. vol. 29, p. 150, pi. 11, 
^^. 3. This is the same si)ecies as has been determined by Professor 
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Hall, described by Dr. Eoemer as 8. Mensebaehanusy (Kxeid von Texas, 
p. 88, pi. 11. fig. 7,) and subsequently by himself as 8, triplicatus^ in 
Stansbury's Eep., p. 420, pi. 4, tig. 5. Professor Marcou has recently 
figarod it in his work on the Geol. North America, page 49, pi. 8, Hg. 3, 
as a variety of 8pirifer Htriattis, Martin, from which it is quite distinct. 
He found it at Pecos village in a rock he refers to the lower carbonifer- 
ous or mountain limestone. It has a great geographical range, being 
common in the coal measures from Pennsylvania to the Rocky moun- 
tains, and from Nebraska to New Mexico; we have never seen it, how- 
ever, from lower carboniferous rocks. 

Spiri/er hemiplicata, Hall, Stansbury's report, p. 409, pi. 4, fig. 3. Upper 
coal measures near summit of hills back of Leavenworth, and at other 
localities between there and Blue river. 

Spirifer lineattis, Anomites lineattts^ Martin. 8pirifer lineattts of Phil- 
lips. Geol. Yorks., 2, p. 219, pi. 10, fig. 17, and of other authors. We 
have, from near Leavenworth landing, in the coal measures, a spirifer 
apparently identical with the above. It appears not to range very high 
in the upper coal measures of Kansas. 

Spirifer . In division No. 12, above Fort Riley, a few imperfect 

specimens of a small, smooth spirifer^ similar in some respects to 8. 
ItneatuSy but apparently more like Martinia, Clannyana, King, from the 
pennian of England. 

Spirifer planoeonvexa, Shumard. Geol. Report Missouri, 2d part, p. 
202. We found tlAS handsome little shell quite abundant in the upper 
eoal measures, (divisions 34 and 37,) at Manhattan; also at Juniata, on 
Big Blue river, and near summit of hills back of Leavenworth City. 

Spirigera subUlita^ Terrebratula suhtilita, Hall. (Stansbury's Report, 
p. 409, pi. 4, fig. 1 — 2.) Spirigera suhtilita of Dr. George Shumard, 
Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci., vol. 1. This is a very abundant species in 
Kansas ; we found it ranging up at least as far as division No. 37, at 
Manhattan, and met with some obscure forms resembling it still higher 
in the series- From these horizons it ranges far down in the other 
members of the coal measures. Several of our specimens collected at 
Leavenworth City show that it was provided with internal spiral 
appendages, as in the spirifer^ and consequently cannot remain in the 
genus terebratulaj as now restricted. It has a wide geographical range, 
and is almost everywhere the companion of Spirifer cameratus. Profes- 
sor Marcow figures it in his work on the Geology of North America, pi. 
•6, fig. 9,Jrom a formation in the Rocky mountains, which he refers to 
the lower carboniferous, but we have never seen it from any position 
below the coal measures. 

Spirigera (?) At Fort Riley, and above there, as well as in the same 

position on Cottonwood creek, we found, ranging from division 18 up to 
10 of the foregoing section, ^spirigera resembling /S'.A*wZ^/t7i7a, but much 
more gibbous in foim ; it also appears to have a much thicker shell. 
If distinct from S. subtilita this might be designated by the specific 
name, gihbosa. 

LAIVIELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Monotis Hawni^ Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 4, 
March 2, 1858. Professor Swallow thinks this species not distinct from 
M. spehmcariay Schlot., sp. Although like that species, it is quite vari- 
able, and some of its varieties are very similar to it ; after a careful 
comparison of a large number of individuals with King's figures and 
descriptions, we still regard it as distinct. We \\vv\e \ve\^^ ^^^\v '^xc^ <^^ 
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its various forms with the beak of the larger valve elevated so far above 
the hinge as in figs. P, 6, 7, and 8, pi. 13, of King's work; nor do any a 
of our specimens possess the peculiar oblique posterior sulcus, cited 
above. 

High country south of Kansas Falls ; also above thereon Smoky Hill 
river and Cottonwood creek, in division No. 10. 

Myalina (Mytilus) peratenuataj Meek and Hay den, Trans. Albany 
Inst., vol. 4, March 2, 1858. Our description of this species was made 1 
out from one of the more slender varieties of this shell sent to us from 
near Smoky Hill river by Mr. Hawn. We were probably wrong, how- 
ever, in referring to it a specimen in our possession from a locality on 
the Missouri, opposite the northern boundary of Missouri; and we even 
suspect the rock from which this latter specimen was obtained may 
belong to an older epoch. 

The species above cited is, we think, identical with M. permianuSj of 
Swallow, Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 1, p. 187. And we also sus- 
pect the form he describes in the same paper as Mytilus (Myalina) emi- 
eavus is only a broader variety of the same ; at any rate we have these 
two forms, and every intermediate gradation between them, from the 
same bed. Locality and position same as the preceding. 

Myalina squamosa^ [Mytilus squamosa^J. de C. Sowerby, Morris's Cata- 
logue, p. 93, Myalina squamosa of some other authors.) 

Of the form, Ave refer with doubt to the above species; we have but 
one imperfect specimen. As far as the characters can be made out it 
agrees with this species. We found it in division Ko. 11, at Kansas 
Falls, above Fort Eiley. 

Myalina subquadrata^ Shumard, Missouri Geol. Rei)t., 2d part, p. 207, 
pi. c, iig. 17. Upper coal measures, Leavenworth City, on the Kansas, 
at Lawrence and other localities in Kansas valley below mouth of Big 
Blue river. 

Edmondia (?) Galhouniy Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 4, 
March 2, 1858. We are still in doubt in regard to the generic relations 
of this species, having procured no better specimens than that first 
described by us. We suspect it may be a cardinia. Near Smoky 
Hill river, in division No. 15. 

Balcevellia parva, Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 4, 
March 2, 1858. This is probably the same species referred by Profes- 
sor Swallow to Avicula antiqua^ Munster, Balcevellia antiqua of King 
and others. In describing this species we spoke of its very ne%r relation, 
to B. antiqua^ but pointed out some characters in which it differs » At 
that time we had seen but a few imperfect specimens ; since then, how- 
ever, we have obtained many others, a careful examination of wliich 
causes us still to regard it as distinct from B. antiqua. Of a large 
number of individuals, we have never seen any one half the size of the 
smallest, nor one-eighth the size of the largest figures of that Species 
given by King, while the cardinal area is also proportionably much nar- 
rower in our shell. Division No. 10, on Smoky Hill river and Cotton- 
wood creek. 

Area carhonaria^ Cox. Vol. 3, Geol. Eeport Ky., p. 567, pi. 8, fig. 5. 
Our fossil is smaller and less distinctly striate, but exactly the form of 
the above. Near Leavenworth landing. Coal measures. 

Leda suhscitula, Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 4, March 
2, 1858. Division No. 10, Smoky Hill river and Cottonwood creek. 

JPleurophorus(i) suhcuneata,, Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 
4, March 2, 18a8. Our specimens of this species being casta, we are 
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left in doubt in regard to its generic relations. We suspect it may be a 
cardinia. Same locality and position as preceding. 

Aocinus fiSchizodtisJ ovatnsj Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Kat. 
Sci., Phila., Dec, 1858. This is very much like the permian forms, 
8, rotundatus and 8. truncatusy but we found it in a rock on Cottonwood 
creek, which we regard as below the permian. 

Axtnus rotu/ndatiiSy Brown, Trans. Manch. Geol. Soc, vol. 1, p. 31, 
pL 6, i^g. 29. We have referred this little shell to the above species 
with some doubt, but we have seen no characters by which it can be 
distinguished. No. 10, near Smoky Hill river. 

AUarwmaffJ LeavenwarthensiSj Meek and Hayden, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., PhUa., Dec, 1858, p. 263. Upper coal measures, Leavenworth City. 

Alloruma subcuneata^ Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., ec, 1858, p. 263. Locality and position same as last. 

Allorisma (f) altirostrata^ Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., PhUa, Dec, 1858, p. 263. Upper coal measures. Grasshopper creek. 

AllorUma (f) Gooperi^ Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., Dec, 1858, p. 264. {Panopcea Cooperi^) Meek and Hayden, Trans. 
Albany Inst., vol. 4, March 2, 1858.) Near Helena, in upper coal 
measures. 

Leptodomus granosus, Shumard, Trans. Acad. Nat. Sci., St. Louis, vol. 
1, p. 207. Upper coal measures, near summit of hills, back of Leaven- 
worth City 5 also near Leavenworth landing. 

GASTEROPODA. 

Pleurotomaria humerosaj Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., Dec, 1858. In upper coal measures at Grasshopper creek. 

Pleurotomaria subturhinata^ Meek and Hayden, Proceed. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., Phila., Dec, 1858, p. 264. Locality and position same as last. La 
the proceedings of the Academy above cited, the locality of this species 
is erroneously given as at Helena. 

BeUerophon (?) We found a small undetermined species of this 

genus in division No. 10, on Smoky Hill river and near Cottonwood 
creek ; also casts of a large species at Leavenworth landing and Grass- 
hopper creek, in the upper coal measures. 

fEnomphalus (?) The species here alluded to was found in Nos. 

11 and 37 of the foregoing general section. Either it or a very closely 
.aUied species also ranges far below this in the upper coal measures. 
It is nearly related to, if not identical with, a species Professor Hall 
has described in the Iowa report under the name of E, rugosus. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

Nautilm eccentricus^ Meek and Hayden, Trans. Albany Inst., vol. 4, 
Harchi), 1858. Smoky Hill river, division No. 10. 

FISHES. 

Xystracanthus arcuatus^ Leidy, upper carboniferous rocks at Leaven- 
worth landing. 

Cladodu^ occidentaliSj Leidy, division No. 37 of foregoing general 
section. At Manhattan. 

Petalodus AUeghaniensiSj Leidy, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vol. 3, p. 161. 
Division No. 10 of foregoing general section. Fort Eiley. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

Tour to the Bad Lands of Dakota—Geology from Fort Randall to modth of 
Rapid river— Sand hills — Fossil remains — Little White river— Oreodon bed 
on head of Little White rivek — White Earth creek— Rugged character 

OF this portion— TlTANOTHERlUM BED— VEINS OF CHALCEDONY — SECTIONS OP 
MIOCENE BEDS ON WhITE RIVBR AND NEAR BEAR CREEK— ZONE OR BELT OF ORGANIC 

REMAINS— Reasons why it will be difficult to make a large collection in 

THE FUTURE — BaSIN-LIKE CHARACTER— NORTH SHORE OF BASIN— CRETACEOUS 

BEDS— Isolated buttes of the pliocene beds. 

DuriDg the summer of 1866 I made a tour to the Bad Lands of Dakota, 
under the auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of clearing up some uncertain or doubtful points in the 
geology of that most interesting region. With a letter of introduction 
from Professor Joseph Henry to General Grant, stating the object of my 
mission to that country, I procured froin the general an official order 
requiring all commanding officers in the departments of the Missouri 
and the Platte to furnish all the facilities for carrying out my scientific 
explorations iu their power not inconsistent with the public service. I 
also received great courtesy and aid from General P. St. G. Cooke at 
Omaha City, and General Myers, chief quartermaster of that department, 
from Major H. Dyer, in command at Fort Randall, who furnished me 
with my entire outfit, that being my starting point from the Missouri. 
From all the United States army officers that I met I received every pos- 
sible kindness and facility that could be afforded. It has always been 
the policy of the army to advance the interests of science, especially in 
these far western regions, and I think it may be safely affirmed that 
they have done more for the natural history and geography of the far 
west than any other class of professional men. 

I left Fort Randall August 3, 1866, with a six-mule team, five soldiers, : 
a guide, Indian hunter, and my faithful assistant, James Stevenson, who 
has been with me for years, traveling over various portions of the west. 
Our wagon was the largest of the army type, covered, and loaded with ^ 
rations for our entire party for sixty days. We passed up the valley of 
Garden creek, Avhich flows by the fort. There is a fringe of trees on 
each side of the creek, for the most part elm — ^a few cottonwoods. like 
all the country bordering on streams, this portion is filled with ravines, 
rendering traveling laborious. Where the bluffs are cut No. 3 is seen, 
especially along the Missouri ; but a little distance back from the river 
the black shales of IN^o. 4 are visible and occupy the country. This creek 
is called Garden creek from the fact that for many years the officers and 
soldiers of Fort Randall have cultivated vegetables at different points 
on its bottom lands, and with few exceptions they have been quite suc- 
cessful. The white band in ^o. 4 is well shown here, and is doubtless 
due to the intermixture of white sand with the blue clay. I have as yet 
collected no fossils from jS^o. 4 in this region, but I think they must 
occur here from the fact that at the great bend in the same rock there 
are large quantities of finely preserved shells. On the high hills are 
ledges of bluish siliceous limestone, which show that outliers of the 
great tertiary basin are found here, and also that the limits of this for- 
mation extended much further than at the present time, probably far on 
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the north side of the Missouri, but that the beds have since been removed 
by the erosive action of water. On Ponka creek, 20 miles to the west- 
ward, the cut hills show that the underlying rocks are composed of the 
dark shales of No. 4, still everywliere on the distant hills we find traces 
of the tertiary beds. Tiiese beds belong to what are termed the Loup 
River bedB, and are of pliocene age. 

At the mouth of Turtle creek, we have the Forked Buttes, two hills 
which form prominent land marks. Their summits are capped with from 
30 to 40 feet of porus, gritty limestone, which has been worn away much 
by atmospheric agencies. Below is a bed of yellowish sandy marl, in 
which I found a few fragments of a turtle and some horse teeth, enough 
to determine the geological position. The buttes are about 200 feet in 
height above the level prairie, or about 000 feet above the bed of the 
Niobrara. There are about 200 feet of tertiary rock and 400 of cretace- 
ous No. 4. The upper sandy rocks of these buttes form a ledge on the 
summit, and the looser material being worn away beneath, large masses 
have fallen down on the sides of the hilL On one of the buttes the sum- 
mit forms a smooth table-land. The strata being horizontal, the conclu- 
sion follows that the whole sui'face for at least 2(i0 feet in thickness, and 
probably much more, and for an almost indefinite extent around, has 
been worn away, and swept down the Missouri. The valley of Turtle 
creek, in which we are camped, (August 4,) as well as that of the Nio- 
brara is very beautiful, clothed with a thick covering of grass of the 
richest green, upon which our animals delight to feed. The valley or 
bottom of the stream is from one-half to a mile in width, the hills slop- 
ing gently down. There are abrupt terraces about eight feet high mid- 
way on either side. Near our camp there is a cut bank which shows 
No. 4 with as much distinctness as on the Missouri, but no fossils could 
be found. At another locality I found a bone belonging to the great 
mosasaurus, which was once a denizen of the great cretaceous sea. The 
spongy portions of the bone were filled up with silex in the form of chal- 
cedony, which was quite translucent. 

As we proceeded up the valley of the Mobrara, on the north side, even 
for 50 or 60 miles, the river cuts down into the cretaceous rocks, but 
gradually the tertiary beds begin to appear and to cover the upland 
country. There is also evidence of considerable thickness of a recent 
deposit made up of the transported materials of older tertiary beds. 
These beds also contain fragments of turtles, doubtless Testudo Niohra- 
rensiSj which is found very abundantly on the Loup Fork and Niobrara 
river. The surface of the country is covered more or less with water- 
worn i)ebbles. About midway between the mouth of Turtle creek and 
that of Rapid river, the recent or pliocene beds take possession of tlie 
country. At the summit there is a bed of hard, light gray sandstone, 
which gives the abrupt character to the numerous ravines ; beneath it 
is a bed of light gray sand, which contains many fossil remains. At 
another locality is found from two to four feet of chalky limestone, 
breaking into thin laminse, filled with small fresh- water shells. Beneath 
this are six or eight feet of gray friable sandstone, filled with fragments 
of bones; below, light yellow marl, with sandy layers of harder rock, 
100 to 300 feet thick, containing in great quantities many kinds of bones 
in a more or less fragmentary condition. This last locality is about 25 
miles below the mouth of Rapid river. These deep ravines, which are 
very numerous, and from their geological structure having more the 
form of caiions, render traveling quite impossible with wagons, and 
very diflftcult with pack mules, except by passing around the heads of 
them all, at a distance of from five to eight mv\<ei^ tcovxv >(}sife "^\s5^^^»st^ 
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river. Much has been said of the pine timber along this stream and its 
branches. I would simply say that it is of very poor quality, not much 
of it, and quite inaccessible. 

For a considerable distance before reaching Eapid river the sand hills 
are very conspicuous on the south side of the !N^iobrara. Indications 
have been seen several times on the north side, but no well-defined hills. 
Eapid river really forms the eastern border of the sand hills on the 
north side of the !N"iobrara. These hills form a remarkable feature of 
the surface of the country in this region. They cover an area of about 
20,000 square miles; the surface composed of loose moving sand, which 
is blown by the winds into round or conical hills, and these hills in turn 
are wrought upon by the winds and are scooped out and moved farther 
eastward. They occupy much of the country on both sides of the Nio- 
brara, rendering traveling almost impossible. Our wagon wheels sank 
into the soft sand one to two feet. The vegetation is very scarce, a few 
plants clinging with a sort of hopeless tenacity to the sides of the hills, 
and in some cases protecting them from the winds. The yucca, or 
" Spanish needles," seems to grow even more luxuriantly in this almost 
soilless region. 

Xear Eapid river the denuded tertiary hills contain a great many 
fragments of bones and teeth, several species of horses, and more par- 
ticularly the bones of an elephant and mastodon. The articulations are 
of enormous size; and so abundant were they that we might have loaded 
our wagon in a single day. The evidence is clear that a considerable 
variety of species and vast numbers of individuals were entombed in 
these sandy beds. Some of the specimens exhibit the appearance of 
having been water- worn, and most of the teeth have a tendency to split 
into laminae or crumble in pieces. The large bones and fragments of 
teeth undoubtedly belong to the elephant which Dr. Leidy described as 
Ulephds imperator, and pronounced it to have been a third larger than 
any ever before known, extinct or recent; and also to a moderate-sized 
mastodon, M, mirijieits. 

Eapid river joins the Niobrara in about longitude 100^ 23', and is 
named Mini-ch4-du-ra-wdk-pa by the Dakota Indians. At its mouth it 
is about eight yards wide, with a valley fiom one-fourth to one-half a 
mile wide, fringed for a few miles up the stream with trees, but soon 
becoming entirely destitute of t?ees. It is the most beautiful creek we 
have seen since leaving the Missouri; the soil is fertile, and the whole 
valley is clothed' with the finest gTass. No region could be better 
adapted for grazing purposes. I am certain that toward the head of 
this stream I saw many acres of grass that would furnish two to three 
tons of hay each. Leaving Eapid river we passed over the hiUs gently 
sloping towards the source of Little White river. After coming to the 
divide between Niobrara and Little White river, we descended eight 
miles to the river bottom. The country all around Little White river 
is exceedingly rugged, reminding one of the Bad Lands proper. Uo 
human being has ever explored this portion of the country before. 
There is a bed of hard rock that caps the high hills which aids in pro- 
tecting their summits; but many of them are entirely denuded, and look 
quite Avhite in the distance. It is easy here to ascertain the source of 
the material of the sand hills. Along the river are fi'om 400 to 600 feet 
of pliocene sand, much of it loosely aggregated together. The beds are 
made up of thin layers, with sometimes a bed of fine chalky material, 
but exhibiting all the irregularities of deposition seen along our river 
banks. All these beds, becoming so easily decomposed, are incoherent 
Sand Is the result, which at once becomes subject to the winds. The 
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harder layers project ont, adding much to the nigfredness of these mural 
fix)nts. I can see no marked dip in any direction, but the beds api>ear 
to be horizontal everywhere, so that we must have seen already funn 
800 to 1,000 feet of the pliocene betls. There are some very excellent 
fossils, as teeth and jaws of horses, fra«rments of turtles. 

This portion of Little White river is too ru^^ed for settlements, but 
an excellent region for Indians. The stream varies from 12 to l.> yards 
in width, runs swiftly, averaging about one foot in depth, bottom mostly 
quicksands. LeaAing this poition of Little White river we passed c»ver 
the rugged hills west and southwestward, and again struck the same 
stream near its head, where it is entirely destitute of trees. It is here, 
however, a fine clear running stream, 9 or 10 yards wide. Tlie surface 
of the country, and especially the highest hills. ai*e covered with water- 
worn pebbles of all kinds. We here saw for the lii^st time the pecniliar 
flesh-colored beds which characterize the Wliite Kiver ten-itorv, an<l in 
searching among the denuded spots I found a few fragments of Oreodon 
CuJherUoniL This formation is so peculiar that although descripticm 
may not fully show the difference between it and the pliocene beds, yet 
the eye can detect it anywhere. There is a small thickness of what may 
be called a drift deposit here, containing great quantities of water-worn 
teeth and bones. I detected those of the horse and mastodon. From 
this point to White Earth creek, a tributary of AVhite river, the little 
streams flow between steep banks, which caused us some trouble, inas- 
much as we were obliged to bridge them all. The pliocene beds 
have disappeared, and the miocene beds of White river occupy the 
entire country. Our course was nearly westward, along the heads of 
the little streams that flow into White river. Eagle Nest Butte is a 
very prominent landmark, and aids us much in determining approxi- 
mately the thickness of these tertiary beds originally. It is a long sqimre 
hill, from about 500 feet above the prairie around, and is capped with 
some of the pliocene beds. In 18/55 I passed near the base of this hill, 
and spent some time in examining it. Upon the summit 1 found several 
species of the remains of mamnml<i characterizing the i)liocene beds. 
We have here a presentation of about 000 feet of tertiary rocks. From 
the remains already gathered from this region we see how abundant 
these animals must have been in ancient times, and vet one-tiftieth 
part can never meet the eye of man. Countless numbers of th(»m 
must have been destroyed by erosion, and only a small portion, now and 
then, by special favor of aqueous agencies, is disentombed. 

Our traveling has been very difficult along this divide. Xever before 
did a wagon pass along this route. We have made up our minds that 
no portion of the country is wholly impassable for wagons, which is an 
important matter in a military point of view. We can see, far to the 
northward, the long ranges of peaks and domes which are usually called 
the "Bad Lands." The basis rocks all along our route are the cream- 
colored indurated marls, denuded in a few places. There is also a much 
more indurated bed which caps the hills, which I have called the red 
grit bed in my former explorations. Above this there is, in many local- 
ities, a layer of limestone. The tops of these hills must be from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above the bed of White river. 

Along these little creeks are terracc^s 30 to 50 feet high, and when cut 
by the stream they present about 10 feet of loose drift-like material, and 
beneath a homogeneous deposit of cream -colored mart more recent than 
that of the hills around. I think, therefore, that these terraces repre- 
sent two distinct geological periods. The more superficial de^^oslt of 
coarser material sets do^vzi upon the cream-coloTeOL msv\\ q^S\)V6 Vsx^vj^s^- 
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laiiy. Along the valley of White Earth creek, these terraces are shown 
in a most marked manner and cut up into miniature Bad Lands, as it 
were. One of them cut by a little stream shows the following section, 
ascending : 

1. Original marl bed with an irregular surface. 

2. A variable bed of worn pebbles, all of tertiary origin. 

3. Yellow fine sand, irregular in deposition, incoherent and variable in 
thickness. 

4. A capping of pebbles like bed 2; the" whole about 30 feet in thickness. 

I simply present this section here to show a deposit of even more 
modern date than any of the true tertiary beds. The sand of No. 3 is 
the same as that composing the sand hills before alluded to. There are 
here several large hills of sand 80 feet high moved about more or less 
by the wind, the sides of the hills only being slightly protected by a 
thin covering of grass and other i)lants. In this terrace formation are 
layers filled with fresh water and land shells of the genera helixy plan- 
orhis^ lymnea^ paludina^ succinea. Y^^J ^^^ ^f these shells are found in 
the little streams in this vicinity at the i)resent time, and I am inclined 
to the opinion that they once existed here in the greatest abundance, 
that is, that the conditions for the healthy existence of these fresh-water 
shells were formerly much more favorable than now. The old mamma- 
lian remains have been entirely lost in the reconstruction, and there 
were no other bones of more recent date to show the fauna of that 
period. There are several dark bands as of clay mingled with vegetable 
matter, but this formation is mostly composed of the eroded material of 
the old tertiary beds. 

On every side arose the unique picturesque forms of the Bad Lands, 
more wonderful and fantastic than at any other point before \nLsited by 
me. Some portions look, in the distance like cream-colored basaltic 
columns, others an amphitheater or the shape of arcs of a circle with a 
vast number of seats in many rows, one above the other ; others resem- ' 
ble gothic temples, domes, towers, and fortresses. The west side of 
White Earth creek has much the appearance of a huge French palace, 
and as the early morning sun rests upon it every nook and corner seems 
lighted up with a strange wild beauty. The sides of these washed hUls 
are worn into furrows, and every few feet there is a layer two to four 
feet in thickness, harder than the rest, which i^rojects out, forming in 
many instances a sort of verandah. All these beds are full of calcareous 
and aluminous concretions which break in pieces on exposure to the 
atmosphere. Running through the beds in every direction, but vertical 
to the stratification, are seams varying from one inch to four feet, of fine 
clay or silex in the form of chalcedony. This is caused by the filling up 
of cracks or fissures. This feature characterizes all of the areawoccupied 
by the miocene beds. 

On White Earth creek, and on White river at .this point, the titano- 
therhim bed, the lowest bed of this great basin, is 120 feet thick, and the 
oreodon bed above from 150 to 200 feet. This bed is of a deep cream 
color, composed of mud or marl, with bands varying from a dull reddish 
brown to a light gray. Toward the summit the light gray bands 
increase, and there are numerous but thin layers of rusty-colored sand- 
stone. Tlie sides of the washed hills are here very nearly perpendicular, 
looking like immense mud walls. Mixed with the debris at the base of 
the hills are great quantities of rocks, sometimes thinly laminated sand- 
stone clay concretions with irregular fracture, or suiall masses of lime- 
^'tone and some layers of flint. The titanotherium bed contains more 
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silex than any other bed in this group, In many places the rounded 
summits of the hills, composed of the materials of this bed, are literally 
paved with the sharp fi'agments, and the vertical seams run in every 
direction across the surface from one and one-fourth to one inch in 
thickness. There are also numerous globular masses of chalcedony 
scatt-ered through the bed, some of which are very beautiful as cabinet 
specimens. Much of this lower bed resembles the clays of cretaceous 
formation Ko. 4, and the same vegetation seems to love to draw its 
nourishment from its surface. I am quite inclined to think that the cre- 
taceous beds were called upon to contribute somewhat largely towards 
its formation. The lower portion of titanotherium bed is composed 
mostly of a greenish gray clay with pinkish bands, but toward the sum- 
mits are numerous lighter bands, which give it the banded appearance 
in the distance. Although the two beds, titanotherium and oreodon, 
are quite distinct and the practiced eye can detect them anywhere, yet 
the line of separation between them is difficult to define, so imperceptiibly 
does the one graduate into the other. In the dry season the traveling- 
is most excellent, but even a small shower will render the materials of 
these beds a most tenacious, slippery mud, rendering traveling next to 
impossible. The oreodon bed in a dry time is indurated almost like 
solid rock, so that a mule in traveling over it scarcely makes an impres- 
sion. 

There is some chalcedony and at different points evidently local 
ledges of sandstone. The whole bed is filled with hard masses or con- 
cretions from the size of a musket ball to a foot or two in diameter. 
That portion from which the greater part of the fossils is taken is a 
homogeneous mud marl from 40 to 60 feet thick ; above come lighter 
bands for 60 feet, and similar mud marl, again, 60 to 80 feet, which has 
a few fossils in it, now and then a good turtle and a few fragments of 
bones and teeth. In the White Eiver valley, at this point, the country 
is more marked in its ruggedness than in any portion of what is known 
as the Bad Lands. There is no sinking away of the surface, as some 
have supposed, but a simple washing out of the country into innumera 
ble gullies or canons, and in some instances removing 400 or 500 feet of 
the entire mass for many square miles in extent, leaving only isolated 
pyramids, peaks, and columns as witnesses. Indeed, one may travel for 
miles over a level plateau clothed with grass, when suddenly we come 
to an abrupt descent from 400 to 600 feet to a plateau below, upon which 
are set as it were these pyramids, long ridges, denuded columns, &c. ; 
but the strata are all horizontal, and as we pass from point to point 
each bed corresponds in each separate ridge, column, or pyramid, so 
that we know that the beds once extended in unbroken continuity all 
over this country, and we also see that there has been no dislocation of 
the strata. We can, however, in many localities follow the outer rim of 
this great lake basin, and in some localities this shore-line indicates a 
depression of 60 or 80 feet. The best illustration is seen along the north 
side of the great basin from Bear creek, a tributary of the Shyenne, to 
Pinan's spring, the source of Teton river. This shore-line resembles 
much that of any of our northern lakes : a gradual slope, while the 
little streams, which have cut their way through to flow into the Shy- 
enne, reveal with perfect clearness the relations of the tertiary beds to 
those of the cretaceous beneath. 

I will now give a couple of local sections of these tertiary beds taken 
at different localities, perhaps 20 or 30 miles apart, and although they 
differ somewhat it will be seen at a glance that they are substantially 
identical. There is a good deal of uniformity in t\ie\\ftio\o^^^^j>^^ct^^- 
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ter of these beds even over large areas. Section taken near White 
river, descent : 

9. Light gray or brown at top arenaceous, 10 to 15 fe«t. 

8. Homogeneous flesh-colored marl, 50 feet. 

7. Grayish brown clay and sand, 20 feet. 

6. Flesh-colored marl with a light cream band in the middle, 10 feet. 

5. Drab brown arenaceous material, 60 feet. 

4. Flesh-colored marl, 30 feet. 

3. Arenaceous marl, (flesh color, 8 feet } light gray, 2 feet ; flesh-color, 
10 feet; light gray, 30 feet; flesh-color, 5 feet; light gray, 1 foot; 
flesh-color, 2 feet ; light gray, 10 feet,) 68 feet. 

2. Flesh-colored or bufit' marl with concretionary layers, rust-colored out- 
side, light gray arenaceous inside, 30 to 50 feet. 

1. Titanotherium bed, greenish gray clay, 120 feet. 

One of the peculiar features of all the beds of this basin is that there 
is a slight change of color without apparent change of material, giving 
to a section seen in the field a peculiar banded appearance. Bed 3 is a 
fine illustration. Xear Bear creek, on the north side of the Bad Lands, 
we find the following section in descending order : 

5. Flesh-colored marl with a banded appearance, (25 feet light gray, 4 
feet flesh-color, 6 feet light gray, 4 feet flesh color,) 39 feet. 

4. Indurated clay with fine sand, varying from drab brown to bright 
gray, 50 to 60 feet. 

3. Flesh-colored or buff marl. Oreodon bed, 40 to 60 feet. 

2. Gray and reddish bands, arenaceous clay passing up gradually into 
oreodon bed, 40 feet. 

1. Greenish gray clay passing up into gray banded arenaceous clay, 
with some layers of fine white limestone, chalcedony, &c. Titanothe- 
rium bed, 60 feet. 

Cretaceous beds. 

Rust-colored clay with pinkish bands, with concretions, covered " with 
cone in cone.'' This bed is of the age of No. 5 and contains some 
cretaceous fossils, the most conspicuous of which is jBaci*?i^e«^raw^i«, 
50 to 60 feet. 

In White River valley we find the lowest bed of this tertiary basin, 
Titanotherium bed, exposed very well, but no trace of the cretaceous 
beds beneath. I have also seen the same bed near Raw-hide Butte with. 
a few of the large bones. Several fine specimens of this great pa<jhy- 
derm have been collected near Bear creek, but I am of the opinion that 
no more will be found, except uncharacteristic fragments of bones. I 
searched diligently over a large area where the former specimens were 
found, and also at other localities, and my efforts were fruitless. The 
remains have never been found above this bed, and as the bed is 
exposed over a very small area comparatively, there is very little hope 
now of any other specimens ever being found. 

The Bad Lands evidently form a basin, the sides sloping gently down 
from the Shyenne and rising at the divide of White river, so that the 
oreodon bed is on a level with the cretaceous bed No. 4, which composes 
the plateau. Standing on the cretaceous plateau, on the north side of 
the tertiary basin, the Bad Lands with its picturesque dome and pyra- 
mid-like forms, looms up in the distance. The titanotherium never 
forms the same kind of rough lands like the higher beds, but rounded 
hills like those formed by the cretaceous clays. The pinkish bands 
which seem to 2)revail everywhere add to the picturesque appearance. 
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As this is our point of departure for home, after our labors iu the Bad 
Lands, we will look back for a moment to dwell upon a few points. It 
is supposed by many that this miocene formation, occupying an area at 
least 100 miles long and 60 to 80 broad, will furnish to the world an 
almost limitless supply of specimens of fossil remains. Already over 40 
species of extinct vertebrata have been discovered and disentombed, 
which will be mentioned more in detail in a subsequent portion of this 
report. I would reply to that supposition that the supply of good speci- 
mens is already very nearly exhausted, and that the labor required to 
collect will prevent in the future the possibility of large collections 
being obtained. 

There seems to have been a belt or zone on both sides of the divide 
between White river and the Shyenne, about eight miles wide and 10 to 
20 long, where these remains were exposed by erosion in great quanti- 
ties. Formerly it was not a diflBcult matter to collect a ton of these rare 
and valuable fossils in a few days, now it requires as many months. 
Since the discovery of this basin two large collections have been made 
by Dr. Evans, one by Mr. Culbertson, and three by the writer, besides 
some smaller collections by numerous individuals whose names are not 
known to me. Among these specimens Dr. Leidy has already recog- 
nized more than 700 individuals of a single species, Oreodon Culbertsonii, 
a sort of ruminant pig, combining some of the characters of a camel, 
deer, and hog. I had canine teeth for tearing flesh, ruminant teeth like 
those of a deer and evidently chewed its cud. Now this area over which 
these remains seemed so abundantly distributed, has been most care- 
fully searched and every specimen that could possibly meet the eye has 
been gathered. 

K we pass beyond the limits of this belt we iiud a few remains, it is 
true, but they are very scarce, and usually in an extremely fragmentary 
condition. 

I have hunted all day among the most rugged of the washed hills on 
White river and did not obtain 50 pounds weight of fossils — not a good 
head or turtle among them. At various times I have traversed nearly 
all this great basin, and I think I speak with a degree of confidence 
when I say that not more than one more large collection will ever be 
brought from that country, and that will be gathered with the greatest 
amount of labor. 

There is another point which I will refer to here. Many scientific men 
have said to me, " in a few years these remains will be exposed by the 
washing of storms as abundantly as ever." I would say that during the 
past summer I examined with great care the ground so carefully searched 
over by Mr. Meek and myself in 1853, just 13 years ago, and that passed 
over by myself and assistant in 1855, 11 years ago, and in that time I 
doubt whether a single specimen has been exposed by the rains. I 
looked diligently for the slightest evidence in that direction and could 
find none. Even the debris around a turtle or head which we had gath- 
ered at that time seemed to remain undisturbed. It is to be recollected 
that atmospheric influences do not operate here as in regions east of the 
Mississippi. It is safe to say that not more than 10 or 15 inches of rain 
falls here during the year. 

After securing our wagon-load of the fossil remains of mammals and 
turtles, we started for the Missouri river by way of what is called the 
Old* Fort Pierre road. I do not think that wagons had passed over it 
since 1855, and in consequence the trail had in many cases almost or 
entirely disappeared. After leaving Bear creek we ascend a very ste.e\^ 
hill, and then travel eastward for 50 miles, or ^\t\i ^Xvco^^X^n^^^^'sssx 
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covered with fine grass and almost as level as the quiet sea on our left 
hand, while on our right are the tall domes and spires of the Bad Lands. 
We travel as it were along the northern rim of this great tertiary lake. 
We travel, however, over the cretaceous beds. Bear and Sage creeks 
have long been noted places for cretaceous fossils. They are found here 
in large quantities in fine dark-bluish calcareous concretions, nearly glob- 
ular in form, from 3 inches to 10 feet in diameter, and immediately on 
exposure to the atmosphere they have a tendency to crack into pieces, 
so that with a moderate-sized hammer one may knock them in pieces 
and work out the beautiful shells like bullets from a mold — ammonites, 
haculites^ scaphites^ "nautilus ^ and a great variety of other shells of remark- 
able beauty. 

Near the head of Teton river are several hills extending out into tbe 
prairie from what I have regarded as the rim of this tertiary basin, 
composed of yellow marl, but full of rounded calcareous concretions; 
and these concretions are charged with fresh- water shells, as Helix lym- 
neaj planorbis, physa^ &c., shells of the same genera as those now living 
in a little stream within a hundred yards of the hill, called Pinan's 
spring. These hills are also capped with ledges of silicious limestone, 
which contains some shells which are very beautiful, composed entirely 
of chalcedony. Fish remains are also quite abundant, but fragmentary. 
These beds are evidently more recent than any seen further to the west, 
I think very near the summit of the miocene. Still further on about 10 
miles 1 found some beds of a yeUow rusty sandstone, very fine-grained, 
in thin layers. On the upper surface of these layers were numerous 
tracks of marine sheUs, and trails of marine worms, which were certainly 
of great geological interest. They belong to the age of No. 5, or the 
Fox Hills group, and represent the shore-line of the great cretaceous sea 
in this region. I have attempted to account for these markings in this 
way : that as the tide receded, the small shells and worms washed up by 
the waters would struggle across the fine soft sand toward the water 
again, the gasteropodons' shells plowing furrows through the mud, and 
the little worms making the little trails, and the return tide sweeping 
over the markings, fills them like a mold. It is thus that they are pre- 
served as witnesses of the great geological past. 

The next point we come to is Grindstene Hills, which are long square 
hills on each side of the road, 50 miles distant from the Bad Lands, and 
like Bijoux Hills and Medicine Butte, form distant outliers of the great 
pliocene lake. There is here 150 or 200 feet of sandstone, some portions* 
a fine conglomerate or pudding-stone made up of water-worn pebbles, 
and among the rocks are found some fragments of teeth and bones much 
water-worn. These hills, scattered over the country, seem to act as wit- 
nesses or monuments to show the vast extent of erosion in this country. 
With the exception of these isolated hills, our entire road from Bear 
creek near the base of the Black Hills, by way of Fort Pierre to Fort 
Bandall on the Missouri, was over cretaceous bedsi In the neighbor- 
hood of Medicine Hills there were a large number of long ridges and 
hills, which were plainly remnants of pliocene beds. We arrived at 
Fort Kandall after an absence from that point of 52 days, and ha^g 
made the circuit of G50 miles with a six-mule team and a wagon weigh- 
ing 1,775 pounds, one of the largest size. 

Our conclusion was, that any portion of this rugged country, with 
care and patience, may be traversed with any number of wagons, for 
military purposes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

}eology op Northeastern Dakota— Niobrara group on the Missouri at Yanc- 
TON — Ostrea congesta and occurrence op remains op pishes— Cretaceous 
series— From Yancton to James river— Character of the intermediate 
COUNTRY — Geological structure op the valley op James river— Red quartz- 
ites — Occurrence op Noa. two and three— From James river to Sioux Falls 
OR Fort Dakota — Erratic rocks strewed over the surface —Red quartz- 
iTES AT Sioux Falls— From Sioux .Falls to Pipestone quarry— Vertical 
section op rocks at Pipestone creek— Age of rocks in which the Pipestone 
layer is located— Analysis of rock— Indian history — Professor Hall's 
geological notes. 

The following chapter, with the exceptiou of some changes, was pub- 
ished in the American Journal of Science for January, 1867. It is 
eproduced here to give the facts a wider circulation, especially in those 
arts of the country where that most valuable journal may not be acces- 
ible. The object of the chapter is simply to record some observations 
Q the geology of northeastern Dakota made by me in October, 1806, 
)gether with an account of a short visit to the celebrated Pipestone 
uarry. No positive inference is drawn as to the age of the rocks in 
hich the Pipestone layer is located, from the fact that no well-defined 
pganic remains could be found. Therefore certain facts are noted down 
ith the hope that they may hereafter aid in the solution of the problem 
f their age, inasmuch as their geographical distribution seems to be 
uite extended. 

In October last, after my return from a tour of explorations to the 
lauvaises Terres or Bad Lands of White river, I took advantage of an 
[)portunity that presented itself to visit some portions of Dakota Ter- 
tory, on the north side of the Missouri river, not hitherto examined by 
le. I there made my starting point the village of Yancton, the capital 
r Dakota Territory, lo(;ated on the Missouri about 12 miles above the 
louth of the James. 

At this point we observed a large exposure of the yellow calcareous 
arl beds of ifo. 3, Mobrara division, forming along the river nearly 
Brtical bluffs, extending sometimes several miles. The rock varies in 
jxture from a nearly white, soft chalk, much like our chalk of com- 
erce, to a somewhat compact limestone which is used for burning into 
me, and for building purposes. Thick be ^ ^ ^^^ ti]P^ nhnllr pr r n r n t i 
arked rust color, from the Dresence^of a gre^itfr fir ^^"^^ ?i'T)^"^t of the 
3roxide- of iron; othci ' wiise it could hai 'dty be distinguished from the 
lalk of Europe, and without doubt would serve the same economical 
iiri>oses. The organic remains found here are not very numerous in 
>ecies. The most abundant shell is the Ostrea coiigesta^ Conrad, which 
>ems to have been as gregarious, and to have aggregated together 
uch in the same way as the little oyster, which is exposed when the 
de recedes along the shores of the sea islands of South Carolina. 
ear the base of if o. 3 there are layers of rock several feet in thickness, 
ade up almost entirely of one or more species of inocerarmis^ one of 
hich has been identified as J. problematieus. The fish remains are quite 
iimerous, diffused throughout the rock. Fragments consisting of jaws^ 
bs and scales, are found in the greatest abuBidaiie,^, «i\3A^^,'^^<^>g>^'st, 
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a resident of Yancton, has succeeded in securing some nearly perfect 
specimens (undescribed) from the quarries there. This group of rocks 
extends for 400 miles along the Missouri river, aud I am convinced tliat 
when carefully studied, it will be found to represent the white chalk 
beds of Europe, and be employed for similar economical purposes. 

The cretaceous rocks of the Missouri river have been numbered in 
the order of superposition, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and all of these divisions 
have been located in the geological scale by the unmistakable evidence 
of their organic remains. We find, therefore, that this portion of 
Dakota is occupied exclusively, or nearly so, by the middle member of 
the cretaceous series. The soft and yielding nature of No. 3 is well shown 
by the topographical features of the country, where all the slopes are 
gentle in their descent, and for the most part covered with a thick growth 
of grass, for the soil which is composed of the eroded materials of this 
^roup is quite fertile, and in ordinary seasons produces excellent crops, 
and is especially adapted to the growth of cereals. 
. From Yancton our course was nearly north, up the west side of James 
river. Our path led over a gently rolling prairie for 65 miles, with not a 
tree or a bush to greet the eye. There were no cut bluffs along the little 
streams over which we passed; the sides of the hills bordering the val- 
leys sloping at a very moderate angle, and being covered with a thick 
growth of grass. No rocks were seen in x>lace until we arrived at Fort 
James, about 12 miles below the mouth of Firesteel creek, a branch of 
James river. Erratic rocks of all sizes and texture were visible on the 
surface everywhere, more especially in the valley of James river and its 
tributaries. 

At this point on James river, uncovered by the scooping out of the 
valley, is a large exposure of reddish variegated quartzites, differing some- 
what in structure and appearance from any rocks hitherto observed by 
me on the upper Missouri. They cover a considerable area in the valley 
of the James at certain localities, but nowhere are they exposed at a 
thickness of more than 20 or 30 feet. Indeed they have been mack 
worn by water, so that they project above the surface in large sqa«re 
masses, suggesting to one in the distance a village of log-houses. 

The rocks are mostly reddish and flesh-colored quartzites, so compact 
that the lines of stratification are nearly obliterated. They also appear 
to be metamorphic. There is, however, a horizontal as well as a ver- 
tical fractere, and the horizontal fracture breaks across what appear 
to be original laminae of deposition. These lines or bands are seldom 
horizontal; but much waved and inclined, as if the materials had b 
been deposited in shoal or troubled waters. The illustrations of ripple s 
or wave markings in these rocks are very numerous and beautiM* ^ 
There is considerable variety in the texture of the rock 5 some of it t 
is a very fine, close-grained quartzites, so that when worn by water it > 
presents a smooth, glistening surface like glass. Again, it is filled with 
small water- worn pebbles, forming a tine pudding-stone; again, there 
are layers of siliceous sandstone, which separate into slabs varying from 
one-fourth of an inch to several inches in thickness. This rock is very 
useful for building purposes, and has been employed at this point by 
the United States army officers in erecting the niunerous buildings that 
constitute the fort. 1 looked diligently wherever the rock had been 
quarried for some traces of organic remains, but none were visible. 
Eesting upon the quartzite at this locality is a bed of black plastic 
clay, precisely like No. 2 cretaceous, as seen along the Missouri river I 
Dear the mouth of the Vermilion. I found no fossils in this rock, but I 
tAere jvere niimeroua siiecimens of selenitem crystals^ which characterize I 
Jt In other localities. Eesting on ^0. !i \» t\i^ cVvaSk^j tdmV oil ^q, ^^uot I 
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differing in stmctnre from the same rock before described as occurring 
at Yancton, on the Missouri river. It here contains an abundance of 
its characteristic fossil Ostrea congesta. The thickness exposed is about 
50 feet, but from an examination of the slope above, I estimated its 
entire thickness at this point at from 80 to 100 feet. 
The formations at this locality, in descending order, are as follows: 

a. Yellow chalky marl No. 3. 

I, Black plastic clay, with selenite crystals, undoubtedly No. 2. 

c. Eeddish and rose-colored quartzites. 

From Fort James we again proceeded across the undulating prairie, 
itt a direction a little south of east, about 65 miles, to Fort Dakota, at 
Sioux Falls on the Big Sioux river. Nothing of special interest, in a 
geological point of view, met our eye except a small exposure of the 
reddish quartzite* in the valley of Vermillion river. The soil of the 
prairie over which we passed, and also the superficial deposits as shown 
along the streams, gave unmistakable evidence that the surface features 
of all this region are due to the wearing away of the cretaceous rocks 
Nos. 2 and 3, and that they are the immediate underlying formations. 
The most characteristic features which met the eye everywhere were 
the boulders, which cover large areas so thickly as to render cultivation 
impossible until they are removed. These rocks, however, wiU be found 
to be very useful to future settlers for building and other economical 
purposes. 

At Sioux Falls there is a remarkable exhibition of the same red and 
variegated quartzites described at James river. They are here exposed 
only in the valley of the river by the removal of the superincumbent 
cretaceous rocks. The falls are five or six in number, extending a dis- 
tance of half a mile, and have a descent of 110 feet in all, forming the 
most valuable water-power I have ever seen in the west. About 10 feet 
from the top of the rocks, as seen at this locality, is a layer of steatitic 
material, mottled, gray, and cream-color, very soft, about 12 inches thick, 
Which is used sometimes for the manufacture of pipes and other Indian 
ornaments. When the quartzites have been subjected to the attrition 
of water, they present the same smooth glassy surface as before men- 
tioned. There are also beds of pudding-stone, and the most beautiful 
illustrations of wave and ripple markings that I have ever observed in 
^y geological explorations. 

I was unable to discover any well defined fossils, but wherever the 
Surfaces of the rocks had been made smooth by the attrition of water, 
q[aite distinct rounded outlines of what appeared to be bivalve shells 
Qould be seen, so numerous that the rocks must have been charged with 
bhem. The matrix is so close-grained and hard that on breaking the 
trock no trace of the fossil could be found. I am confident, however, 
that the rock is filled with organic remains, but they cannot now be 
separated from the matrix so as to be identified. 

From. Sioux Falls to the celebrated Pipestone quarry the distance is 
ust 40 miles, measured with an odometer. Direction a little east of 
lorth. We passed over a similar undulating prairie, with but one 
ffliall tree along the route, and but one rock exposure, and that occurs 
ibout four miles south of the quarry. The rock is a very hard quartzite, 
imposed largely of water-worn pebbles, quartz, jasper, small clay nod- 
iles, chalcedony; some of the rock is a quartzose sandstone, other por- 
dons are fine-grained siliceous rock. It lies in regular layers or beds, 
lipping at an angle of about 5° 30' south of east.* 

* I am greatly indebted to Colonel Knox, commandant of ¥oi\.D8SBLo\»i,«b\.^\waL^^i^&A^'^ 
mportant faciUtiea in my examinations. 
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On reachiDg the source of the Pipestone creek, in the valley of whicli 
the Pipestone bed is located, I was surprised to see how inconspicuous 
a place it is. Indeed, had I not known of the existence of a rock in 
this locality so celebrated in this region, I should have passed it by 
almost unnoticed. A single glance at the red quartzites here assured 
me that these rocks were of the same age with those before mentioned 
at James and Vermilion rivers and at Sioux Falls. The layer at Pipe- 
stone is about the lowest rock that can be seen. It rests upon a gray 
quartzite, and there are about five feet of the same gray quartzite above 
it, which has to be removed with great labor before the pipestone can 
be secured. About 300 yards from the pipestone exposure is an escarp- 
ment, or nearly vertical wall, of variegated quartzite, extending directiy 
across the valley. Each end of the wall passes from Adew beneath the 
superficial covering of the prairie. It is about half a mile in length. 
About a quarter of a mile farther up the valley there is another small 
escarpment, so that the entire thickness of the rock exposed at this point 
is about 50 feet. Kot a tree can be seen; only a few small bushes grow- 
ing among the rocks. There is a little stream of clear pure water flow- 
ing from the rocks, with a perpendicular fall of about 30 feet, forming a 
beautiful cascade. The evidences of erosion were very marked, and the 
question arose, how could all the materials which must once have j 
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stream much larger and more powerful in its erosive action than the 
one at present flowing here? There is a slight inclination of the beds, 
from lo to 30, about 15° south of east. 

About 200 yards southeast of the quarry are five massive boulders, 
composed of a very coarse flesh-colored feldspathic granite, very mudi 
like that which forms the nucleus of the Black Hills. 

The first detailed account of the Pipestone quarry that I have been 
able to find is that of Catlin, in this Journal, (1,) 38. In Nicolletfs 
excellent report there is a much more careful and accurate description ^ 
of the rock and the locality, but neither of these gentlemen hint at the i 
probable geological age. The first attempt to determine the age of the 
rocks in which the pipestone is located was made by Professor Hall, in 
a paper read before the American Philosophical Society not long since. 
In that paper he regards them as of the same age with the Huronian 
rocks of Canada and Lake Superior. 

At the time Mr. Catlin made his visit to the quarry, he sent a portion 
of the pipestone to Professor C. T. Jackson, of Boston, for analysis. 
Prof. J. gave it the name of Oatlinite, with the following composition: 

Water 8.4 

Silica m 

Alumina 28i 

Magnesia , 6.0 

Peroxide of iron 5.0 

Oxide of manganese *. 0.6 

Carbonate of lime .' 2S 

Loss, (probably magnesia) 1.0 

100.0 

The pipestone layer, as seen at this point, is about 11 inches in thick- 
ness, only about 2J inches of which are used for manufacturing pipes 
and other ornaments. The remainder is too impure, slaty, fragile, &c. 
This rock possesses almost every color and texture, from a light cream 
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to a deep red, depending upon the amount of peroxide of iron. Some 
portions of it are soft, with a soapy feel, like steatite ; others slaty, 
breaking into thin flakes; others mottled with red and gray. A ditch 
from four to six feet wide, and about 500 yards in length, extending 
partly across the vallej' of Pipestone creek, reveals what has thus far 
been done in excavating the rock. There are indications of an unusual 
amount of labor on the part of the Indians in former years to secure the 
precious material. 

This rock has been used for many years past by the Indians of the 
northwest for the manufacture of pipes; and it was formerly the custom 
of some of the tribes to make the locality an annual visit to secure a 
portion of the precious material. They plaeed a higher value on the rock 
because, while being so firm in texture, it is so easily wrought, and 
because they could make far more beautiful and showy pipes than from 
any other material known to them. Besides, this was, and is now, the 
only locality from whence the true pipestone can be obtained; and the 
labor is so great in throwing off* the five feet of solid quart zite that rests 
upon it, that the rock has always been rare. For a mile or two before 
reaching the quarry the prairie is strewed with fragments that have 
l)een cast away by pilgrims. 

ifearly all of our writers on Indian history have invested this place 
with a number of legends or myths. They have represented the locality 
as having been known to the Indians from remote antiquity. All these 
notions, I am convinced, will disappear before the light of a careful 
investigation of the facts. It is quite probable that the rock has not 
been known to the Indians more than eighty or one hundred years, and 
perhaps not even so long a period. I could not find a trace of a stone 
implement in the vicinity, nor could I hear that any had ever been 
found ; and, indeed, nothing could be seen that would lead one to sup- 
pose that the place had been visited for a longer period than fifty years. 
All the excavations could have been made within that time. There are 
many rude iron tools scattered about, and some of them were taken out 
of the ditch last summer in a complete state of oxidation. 

Again, it does not appear that in the mounds, which have been 
opened in the Mississippi valley so extensively, any trace of this rock 
has ever been found. It is well known that the pipe is the most impor- 
tant of the dead man's possessions, and is almost invariably buried with 
the body ; and if a knowledge of this rock had extended back into the 
stone age, it is almost certain that some indications of it would have 
been brought to light in the vast number of mounds that have been 
opened in the valley of the Mississippi. Pipes and other ornaments 
made from steatite have been in use among Indians from the earliest 
indications of their history, and they are still manufactured from this 
material on the Pacific coast. 

Now the question arises as to the age of the rocks we have attemitted 
to describe, and which include the pipestone layer. Owing to the 
absence of well-defined organic remains, the problem becomes a difficult 
one. Their exceedingly close-gTained, compact, apparently metamor- 
phic character would direct one's attention to the older rocks, perhaps 
some member of the azoic series ; but if the imi)ressions seen at Sioux 
Falls are those of bivalve shells, we must look higher in the scale. 
But in order that we may arrive at an approximate conclusion, let us 
look at the geology of the surrounding countr;y. 

We already know that the limestones of the upper coal measures are 
exposed at Omaha City, and continue up the Missouri river to a point 
near De Soto, almost twenty miles farther, where they i^^^^ ttovs^L ^Sk^r 
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beneath the bed of the river. Overlapping them is a coarse sandstone 
composed of an aggregation of particles of quartz, cemented with the 
peroxide of iron. This assumes every color, from a deep dull red to a 
nearly white. The layers of deposition are very much inclined and dis- 
torted. Near Blackbird Hill numerous dicotyledonous leaves have been 
found, and many of these plants occur in a quartzite so close-grained 
that the lines of stratification are nearly or quite obliterated ; yet the . 
impressions are distinct. This quartzite forms a valuable quarry near 
Sioux City. The coal seam included in this formation (lower cretaceous 
No. 1) crops out 40 miles up the Big Sioux, or within 60 miles of Sioux 
falls. Between Sioux City and Yancton we have at least three members 
of the cretaceous series. Near Fort James we find that two members of 
the cretaceous series (Nos. 2 and 3) rest upon the quartzites. The sur- 
face features of the whole country, with the soil and drift, Indicate that 
the immediate underlying rocks are of cretaceous age. Is it not pos- 
sible, therefore, that the quartzites that include the pipestone beds 
belong to the supra-carboniferous, triassic perhaps, or even to an exten- 
sion downward of cretaceous No. 1 ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL aEOaRAPHY OP THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT DTJEING 

THE CRETACEOUS AND TERTIARY PERIODS. 

The tree of knowledge, like the *^ tree, of life,'' bears many kinds of 
fruit, and her leaves are also for '' the healing of the nations.'' The 
object that may be proposed to the scientific investigator, and that 
which apparently engrosses his attention, is perhaps of the simplest and 
most prosaic character ; and yet the sciences are so linked together- 
being but expressions of parts of the grand system and plan of the 
universe — that each necessarily shares in some degree the symmetry 
and beauty of the great whole. 

In the earlier periods of history the entire material universe was 
shrouded in darkness impenetrable by hunian eyes ; and the Creator 
and Ruler of this universe, except as made knoAvn through revelation, 
existed in the imagination of man as a vague and shadowy power, 
clothed in such attributes as appealed most strongly to the dominant 
passions of a savage or semi-barbarous people. In the growth of knowl- 
edge, investigations into the mysteries of nature were prompted by 
simple and material impulses. The cultivation of plants which might 
serve for food^ and the study of those which accident discovered to \ 
possess remedial powers, laid the foundation for our science of botany. 
In the same way, observation of the characteristics, habits, and dis- 
tribution of animals which contributed to the subsistence of man, 
resulted in a perception of the system which i)revails throughout the 
animated world, and gave us ultinuitely our geological classification. 
Again the search for metals which were found to be useful by the 
primeval man gradually developed the knowledge we now have in all 
its refinements of their character, distribution, and metallurgy; to 
mineralogy, with its varied and beautiful forms; and to geology, which 
includes not only a knowledge of the composition iand structure of the 
►earth as we now find it, but from this is evolving the history of all the 
great changes which it has suffered through the lapse of ages. Showing 
to us the dawn and gradual development of animal and vegetable life, 
bringing before our eyes a gTand and harmonious array of extinct 
forms, which far outnumber the living ones, geology is gi'eatly expand- 
ing our knowledge of the present fauna and flora of the earth's surface, 
in filling the wide gaps by which their system and completeness are 
broken. Thus, associated with astronomy, it has given us our first 
intelligent perception of the magnitude, as well as the plan of the 
created universe, and of the power and wisdom of Him whose work 
it is. 

In the exploration of the vast field which science has opened to it^ 
the mind of man has expanded in every direction ; and it is not too 
much to 'say that the highest triumphs of the human intellect have 
been attained in the solution of problems which our better knowledge 
of the material universe has presented to our efforts. Though much 
has been accomplished, far more still remains as legitimate and most 
ennobling work lor this and future generations. The progress already 
made gives us glimjises of- something grander and more beautiful 
beyond, and we may confidently look to the study of the phenomena of 
nature as j^romising to our children and children's chilcb^en the most 
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liealthful, profitable, and elevating objects which ijoiild occupy their 
thoughts. 

As we review the history of the growth of the sciences, we every- 
where see illustrations of the truth of the axiom with which these 
remarks began. At first a few, and then in greater number, the students 
of nature, inspired each by an interest of comparatively naiTow and local 
character, devoted themselves to the investigation of the phenomena 
that were immediately before them. In some cases the object which 
absorbed the attention of the investigator was a purely material, and 
fi'equently a mercenary one. In other instances the devotee of science, 
inspired by the highest and most unselfish enthusiasm, has given his life 
to the study of the details of a system running through some limited 
subdivision of the animal or vegetable world. In still other cases a 
fancy for certain trivial and superficial characters possessed by shells, 
mineral, coins, or books, has led to the accumulation of materials which 
have been converted to better uses by more enlightened and systematic 
workers ; and last of all a passion for acquisition, as extravagant and 
irrational as avarice, has urged on collectors to scour the earth and sea 
for materials valueless to themselves, but which in other hands have 
contributed vastly to the advancement of science. 

Already the number of these earnest and indefatigable workers is to 
be reckoned by thousands, and while most are occupied and satisfied 
with the local and limited triumphs which they achieve, not knowing 
nor caring what others are doing in other places and on other themes; 
yet since, as has been said, all the sciences are linked together, all con- 
scientious research has a general value, and is a contribution to the 
common stock of knowledge which may have manifold uses. We may 
compare the realm of nature to a vast domain shrouded in obscurity, 
into which a thousand investigators penetrate, each with a special end 
in view, and following a narrow track in which he lights his steps ; but 
all unconsciously to him, his little lamj) throws some rays of light far 
into the surrounding shadows. And now to one who holds a command- 
ing stand-point, the light of the thousand lamps which dot the dark- 
ness has so far dispelled it that all the great features of the landscape 
come out with more or less distinctness, and the plan, the harmony, 
and the beauty of a creation of which we had heretofore seen but a- 
fragment begin to reveal themselves. Over all this vast world of 
thought, until uow hidden from our vision, are strewed the evidences of 
the "unity and grandeur of the universe, and its- thorough exploration 
will develop truths which cannot fail to ennoble and happify the human 
race — trjiths, which not only have their bearing on the economy of every- 
day life, which tend to make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, but which must aifect most profoundly both our mental 
and moral natures. Thus the sciences are to become a potent element 
in the elevation of humanity, and in the development of our race to a 
higher degree of perfection, continuing the progress which is traceable 
from the dawn of creation. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the view which recent 
investigations have opened to us of the history of the continent on 
which we live; its growth from an island nucleus; its constantly chang- 
ing outlines — at one time presenting broad continental surfaces, at 
another nearly submerged beneath the ocean — the various phases, 
which, like dissolving views, are presented by its ever-changing 
physical geography. Already we get most appetizing glimpses of the 
varied flora, which clothed the plains and mountains of our ancient 
world and which, like the strange fauna that inka^bitft.^ \^% ^\xx!ws$ifc^ 
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move through our field of vision, as they did through the ages, iu grand 
procession, sometimes blooming in beauty and full of cheerful life, at 
others expressive of savage grandeur and brute force. 

It would be foreign to my purpose here to pass in review, however 
briefly, the chapters which have been already written of the geological 
history of our continent; but in presenting, as I am now able to do, some 
relics of the forests which covered its surface during two geological 
periods, specimens which reveal much in regard to the aspects of nature in 
our western world during those far-olf ages, I shall perhaps add to the 
value of this contribution by briefly bringing it into relation with the 
other facts which go to make up, so far as it is known, the history to 
which 1 have referred. 

Very briefly, then, the changes that have taken place in the growth 
of the American continent are somewhat as follows : 

The oldest rocks of which we have any knowledge are those which 
form the series called by Sir William Logan the Laurentian. They are 
best known by their exposures in Canada, where they occupy the surface 
in a broad belt extending from Labrador to Lake Superior, and thence 
northward. This great group of rocks was previously denominated by 
Foster and Whitney the azoic series, because up to that time no evi- 
dence of life had been obtained from them. Since then, however, fossils, 
or those regarded as such by our best authorities, have been discovered 
in more than one locality in this formation, both in Canada and the Old 
World; and in addition to this we find in the Lauren tian series lime- 
stones of great thickness and extent which were undoubtedly in great 
part of organic origin. There are also found here beds of phosphate of 
lime, and iron ores containing a notable percentage of the same mineral, 
which could hardly have been derived from any other source than from 
animal organisms; like those indeed which during the later geological 
periods have contributed to the formation of beds of fossiliferous and 
phosphatic iron ore. It is also true that in the unmetamorphosed Silurian 
rocks, what has been called the primordial fauna — until recently the 
oldest known — is too varied and highly organized to represent the daAvn 
of life upon the earth, so that we may fairly conclude that the Lauren tian 
rocks, many thousand feet in thickness, were formed from the ruins of 
a i)re-existing continent, and were deposited as mechanical or organic 
sediments about its shores in an ocean replete with life, biit of which 
distinct record is generally obliterated by the metamorphism to which 
they were subsequently- e:j^posed. The Laurentian area in Canada has 
apparently never been submerged since its first elevation, and it stands 
now as the oldest known portion of the earth's surface. 

In the valley of the Mississippi, and in the far west, the Laurentian 
rocks.are usually covered and concealed by more recent formations; but 
that they once existed, and even now exist, over a great area of our 
territory, is certain, both from the character and thickness of the silurian 
rocks made tip of their ruins, and the facts observed by myself in the 
canon of the Colorado, where the silurian strata were deposited around, 
and are now found abutting against pre-existing rocky masses which 
were islands in the silurian ocean ; and islands of suflicient altitude and 
area to furnish from their debris many thousand square miles of paleo- 
zoic sediments. We are justified, therefore, in concluding that a gieat 
continental area has existed in the position of the central portion of the 
North American continent from the earliest geological times, and that 
our great mountain systems at the far west date back — though not in 
their present forms — to a period anterior to the paleozoic epoch. 

Dnring the -siJurian and devonian periods the northern portion of our 
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continent was submerged beneath the ocean, the climate was mihler and 
more uniform than. now. This is proven by the area occupied by lime- 
stones (sea mud) of these ages, and by the discovery of the same genera 
and species ofmollusks in the Silurian rocks in different portions of the 
United States and the shores of the Arctic sea. 

The Silurian system is represented in America by a series of strata 
corresponding in a general way with those of the Old World, which 
contain a similar fauna, and a large number of species supposed to be 
identical with those of this country. During tliis period animal life 
consisted of foraminifers, mollusks, radiates, and crustaceans, but so far 
a« we yet know included no vertebrat-es ; though, since the remains of 
fishes have been tound in the Silurian of the Old World we may expect 
them to be discovered here. The vegetation of the Silurian period 
seems to have been entirely marine, at least no traces of land plants 
have as yet been discovered in rocks of that age. 

The devonian period is largely represented in America, and like the 
Silurian was a great limestone-making era, that is, a period when an 
open sea covered a large part of our continent. Its rocks and fossils 
correspond in a general way with those of the same forma^on in Europe 
and other parts of the world. There, as here, its fauna is strongly 
marked by the presence of sharks and armor-plated ganoid fishes, some 
of which must have been 15 or 20 feet long. In the devonian strata 
we find the first remains of land plants, trunks of coniferous trees, 
fi^equently of considerable size, and in the upper part of the formation 
a more varied flora, including many ferns and having the general 
character of the flora of the carboniferous period. 

For our knowledge of this flora we are indebted principally to Profes- 
sor Dawson, of Montreal; and it has been derived mainly from the 
devonian rocks of the British Provinces, especially Xew Brunswick. 
In the far west the devonian strata have been recognized at ditterent 
points all the way to California, and yet they are generally concealed by 
more recent formations, so that their lithological characters and fossil 
contents are imperfectly known. So far as observed, however, the 
devonian rocks of the west are all marine, and indicate the prevalence 
of an open sea over a considerable portion of what is now and was pre- 
viously dry land. 

The carboniferous period is perhaps more distinctly marked in North 
America than anywhere else upon the surface of the globe, and the rocks 
which were formed during its continuance present a closer parallel with 
those of the same age in Europe than do those of any other formation. 

During this period the mountain limestone, the millstone grit, andtle 
coal measures were deposited in regular succession, as in the eastern 
hemisphere, with a correspondence of fauna and flora in each. Yet it 
is true that many European lower carboniferous species are characteris- 
tic of the coal measures here. 

In this country, as in the Old World, the most characteristic fossils of 
the carboniferous formation are the coal plants, and since more than 
150,000 square miles of our territory are occupied by coal fields, the 
vegetation of the coal period in the thousand localities where the coal 
measures have been opened has very fully revealed itself to us. More 
than 500 species of coal plants have been already recognized on this con- 
tinent, and about one- third of these have, been identified with species 
fouiul in Europe. As this would indicate, the flora of this period is 
essentially alike on the two continents, very lew genera having been dis- 
covered here which had not been before found in Europe. 

On our continent the coal measure rocks, wittx tXim ^^%<i^v^\fc^ \^<$^^^ 
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of coal and coal-plants, extend with more or less interruption from Santa 
¥6j New Mexico, and Fort Belknai), Texas, tlirough the valley of the 
Mississippi, New England, to Nova Scotia, and even reapj^ear as far 
north as the Melville islands. Through this immense reath of latitude 
the fossil flora is nearly the same, a fact which proves not only the 
monotony of vegetation throughout the world at this period — ^more 
highly organized plants ha\dng then had no existence — but a remarka- 
ble degree of uniformity in the physical conditions of the earth's surface. 

In regard to the physical geography of our continent diu-ing the car- 
boniferous age, it would seem that the greatest land-surface was in the 
region east of the Mississippi, and that here, the Alleghanies not yet 
having been elevated, that land was comparatively low, with broad mar- 
gins of marsh, especially on its western side, in which the ferns, si^il- 
lariw, leindodendray &c., formed dense jungle- like forests, where a moist, 
higlily carbonated atmosphere stimulated vegetable growth to an unpar- 
alleled degree, and where the temperature, uniform and not too elevated, 
favored its preservation in the bitumenized and concentrated form in 
which it should be most useful to the far-off but coming man. 

In the lago.ons of open water in the conl marshes the finer particles of 
thoroughly macerated vegetable matter were deposited in a homogene- 
ous paste, which, when consolidated, became our cannel coal ; and in 
these lagoons and bays existed various forms of aquatic life, among which 
were many of the carboniferous fishes of the Old World, megalichthysj 
paleoniscus^ ccelucanthnSj diploduSj &c., with some genera not found else- 
where. Here, also, appeared our first reptiles — aquatic amphibians, 
allied to our meiiopoma and menohranelms — some of which obtained a 
length of several feet. 

Over the area now occupied by the central and western portion of our 
continent the sea i)revailed during the carboniferous period, for there 
we find the carboniferous strata to be almost exclusively represented by 
massive limestone, the organic sediments dei)osited in a broad but shal- 
low ocean crowded with animal life. In this ocean there were here and 
there islands upon which land i)lants grew — and such a one was situated 
were Santa F^ now stands. 

As a whole the carboniferous period was one of continental subsidence. 
This is indicated by the fact that over the great area of our coal basins 
the strata which accumulated in succession at or near the water level 
now have a tliickness of 1,000 to 2,000 feet, which measures a depression 
to that extent, to say nothing of what may have been removed by subse- 
quent erosion. This subsidence was somewhat local in character or varied 
in degree in different localities, being far greater in Nova Scotia than 
elsewhere. 

The carboniferous period was terminated by a continental elevation, 
attended by great physical changes, of which the Alleghany chain of 
mountains, then formed, constitute the most conspicuous monument. 
During this period of elevation the triassic strata were deposited, a series 
of red sandstones and shales, with highly colored marls, impregnated 
with salt and g'>i)sum. Strata of this character — such as occur in other 
portions of the geological column, as, for example, in the Clinton and 
Onondaga groups — indicate shoal water and a retreating sea, in which 
wide mud flats were swept by tidal currents, where evai>oration was 
rapid, and where, in lagoons.and on exposed surfaces, the saline constit- 
uents of the sea water would be concentrated and retained. Such a con- 
dition of things would be unfavorable to the existence of animal or veg- 
etable life, and as a consequence we find these red, saline, and gypsifer- 
oiis strata almost entirely destitute of fossils. Here and there, however, 
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especially iti the far west, in California and northern Mexico, deeper and 
more quiet waters favored tlie existence of moUusks, and there, in slialy 
limestone, has been found by Professor Whitney and his assistants a 
fossil fauna closely allied to that of the trias of the Old World. In 
some localities dry land also existed, and there, as at liichmond, Vir- 
ginia, on Deep and Dan rivers, !North Carolina, and Los Bronces, in 
Sonora, beds of coal, which now have considerable economical value, 
were formed by the vejj^etation it sustained. At these localities and at 
Abiquiu and San Jose, New Mexico, gieat numbers of fossil plants have 
been obtained, which i)resent a remarkable contrast with those of the 
immediately preceding age. The flora of all these localities is marked 
by the presence of numerous cycadaceous plants, now for the first time 
introduced upon the earth's surface. With these cycads are various 
ferns and conifers, the whole forming a flora very unlike tliat of the coal 
period, and in all its generalities similar to that of the triassic rocks of 
the Old World. Among the cycads and ferns are several species appar- 
ently identical with those found in Europe ; and of the conifers, the 
most remarkable genus, haidingera^ is very characteristic of the Old 
World tiiassic flora. 

The next chapter of the world's history is that of the Jurassic age, of 
which we seem to have upon this continent but a limited representation; 
our Jurassic rocks occupying a relatively small area, and, so far as 
known, at present restricted to the western portions of the continent. 
In the region bordering on the Upper Missouri, at some points in the 
Great Basin of California and Sonora, limestone strata have been found 
which contain characteristic Jurassic fossils — helemnites^ ammonites^ &c. 
These were undoubtedly deposited in the ocean that bordered the trias- 
sic continent on the west, and were i)erhaps contemporary with the upper 
portion of the triassic series. 

We have nowhere as yet found any plants in the Jurassic rocks, and 
have no means, therefore, of comparing the flora of America duiing that 
period with that of the lias and oolite of the Old World. 

The cretaceous period has left behind it a grand series of monu- 
ments on this continent, from which may be read all the more important 
facts of its history. In some localities the strata of that age attained 
a thickness of 3,000 to 4,000,feet, and they now occupy more of the sur- 
face of the continent than those of any other formation. The era of 
the deposition of these strata was one of continental subsidence, in 
which the area of dry land was, especially at the west, greatly reduced. 
In the region east of the MissiSvSippi the change of level was compara- 
tively slight, and Resulted in the addition of but a narrow margin of 
cretaceous rock, much of which has doubtless been cut away by the 
waves of the Atlantic — extending from JVIartha's Vineyard around our 
Atlantic and Gulf coast to Mexico. The northeastern portion of the 
continent seems not to have shared in this depression, as no creta- 
ceous rocks have yet been found there. West of the Mississippi, how- 
ever, a broad area, extending from the Arctic sea to Mexico, and having 
a width of a thousand miles or more, which had previously been dry 
land and covered by forests, was gTadually invaded by the sea, sunk 
beneath its Avaters, and for the most part deeply covered by its calca- 
reous deposits. The space at our command will not permit us to give 
all the facts from which this inference is di^awn. Suf&ce it to say that 
over a great part of the area I have described the lower cretaceous 
strata, which corresponds in age with the gault of England, are coarse, 
thick-bedded sandstones and conglomerates, which everywhere contaliv 
the impressions of broad leaved dicotyledonous \xe^s^ ^\i^ "wl ^sj^aso^ 
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instances beds of lignite, sometimes fifty feet in thickness. These are 
generally somewhat irregular, as though of drifted materials. The litli- 
ological characters of this member of the series, as well as its fossils, 
prove that it is composed of the immediate debris of the land, and it 
was gradually submerged beneath the ocean, sand, gravel, leaves, trunks 
of trees, &c., &c., is, in fact, simply an unbroken series of sea beaches. 

These coarser beds are followed in the ascending series by strata of 
more or less pure limestone, highly charged with characteristic creta- 
ceous mollusks, (inoceramuSy ammonites^ bdculiteSj dtc^J the natural 
accumulation from the waters of the ocean, and forming a marked con- 
trast with the mechanical sediments and terrestrial fossils of the under- 
lying beds. 

That the encroachment of the ocean was from the east and south 
towards the Eocky Mountains is proved by the fact that as we go from 
Texas and Arkansas in that direction we find the limestones becoming 
less pure, containing more inorganic material, (sand and clay,) until in 
New Mexico and Colorado but Uttle true limestone exists in the whole 
formatioUk 

During this submergence there was oceanic communication between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic sea, as the cretaceous strata stretch 
in unbroken sheets from Texas northward to and through the British 
possessions. All the eastern half of the continent was, however, out 
of water, for we find no cretaceous rocks deposited upon it ; and the 
same is true of a considerable portion of the far west. In California 
the cretaceous beds reach but little way up the flanks of the Sierra 
Kevada, and in some portions of the Rocky Mountain country no tra<;es 
of these rocks can be found. 

The plants to which I have referred as forming the characteristic 
fossils of the lower cretaceous beds are of special interest, as they open 
a new chapter in the botanical history of the world. Although the 
region which furnishes them has been but partially surveyed, and col- 
lections made under the most unfavorable circumstances, already fully 
fifty species of forest trees are represented in these collections, and 
fragments obtained of at least as many more. The character of the 
vegetation which they reveal is that of a fertile surface and of a tem- 
perate climate, a vegetation, indeed, similar to that Avhich now grows 
over the greater portion of the United States. . 

A fact of still greater interest is that we here find representatives of 
quite a number of the most characteristic genera of our present forest, 
viz : diriodendron^ magnolia^ sassafras^ platanus^ /<^</«^5 populuSj &€> 
So modern is the aspect of this flora that it is not surprising that when 
submitted to the fossil botanists of the Old World it was by them pro- 
nounced to be of tertiary age. A portion of this flora is represented in 
the figures and descriptions which follow, and a much larger number of 
fossil plants from this horizon, collected by myself or others in New 
Jersey, Kansas, New Mexico, Colorada, Utah and Vancouver's Island 
are now in my hands, and others still have been described by Heer and 
Lesquereux ; all of which confirm the statements which I have hereto- 
fore published in regard to our cretaceous flora, viz: "That on this 
continent vegetation was revolutionized at the close of the triassic 
period, when the cycadaceous flora, which then prevailed on the earth's • 
surface, was succeeded by the ' reign of Angiosperms' in the introduc- 
tion of a hundred or more species of forest trees, in gTcat part belonging 
to the genera now living in the temperate portions of our country.-' 
From that early period the aspects of our flora do not seem to have 
juHterially changed^ showing a stability and constancy in the physicid 
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conditions which prevailed here, such as* is not indicated by the facts 
observe<l in other countries. 

Of the flora of the upper cretaceous strata we have, as yet, but a 
very imperfect vicAv, from the facts before stated, that over the greater 
portion of the area now underiaid by cretaceous rocks the sea Existed 
luring all the later ages of the period ; and it was only here and there 
}hat land plants continued to gi^ow on shores that were subse(iuently 
submerged so that they could be buried and preserved. In the districts 
[ have examined in Colorado, Utah, and 'Sew Mexico, shore lines con- 
inue to exist to the close of the cretaceous period, and there I have 
bund, in the shales, sandstones and lignites, at several levels, traces of 
slants which grew at a period later than those described in the succeed- 
ng memoir, derived from the lower cretaceous beds. From this it is 
evident that the vegetation of the continent experienced no very marked 
jhange throughout the cretaceous period. Many genera found in the 
ower beds recur in higher ones, while the new species seem to belong 
bo genera largely reprrented in the tertiary flora, which is still more 
lUied to that of the x)resent day. It is probable, however, that we shall 
[ind that by the conti'action of the land surface the climate of the 
remaining portion of the continent became more insular in character, 
3tnd was thus capable of supporting a vegetation more characteristic of 
a lower latitude. 

Tertiary period, — ^After the deposition of the upper cretaceous strata — 
such as correspond with the whiti*. chalk of England — the sea retreated 
from the area it had invaded at the commencement of the cretaceous 
l)eriod; and this retreat Avould seem to have been considerably rapid, 
from the fact that over most of the area covered by the cretaceous sea 
we find no evidence of the deposition of the strata corresjmnding in 
age to those of the first and lowest division of the tertiary, the eocene. 
In the region east of the Mississippi, on the shores of the Gidf and Atlan- 
tii3, the eocene beds form a conspicuous member of the tertiary series, 
but in the far west they have not yet been recognized. The miocene 
strata occupy a large area in the far west, but, except in California, 
where they compose a great part of the coast mountains and cover 
bhe base of the Sierra Nevada, they are altogether of fresh-water origin. 
In the area of the Great Basin between the Sierra Xevada and the Kocky 
Mountains these lacustrine deposits are largely developed, and in the 
'egion of the plains they extend in a series of local basins from the 
lorth line of Texas far up into the British possessions. 

Conclusive evidence of the progressive elevation of this portion of 
mr continent is afl:brded by the observations of Dr. Hayden, who found 
:he lower beds of some of these fresh-water deposits containing estuary 
thells, oysters, &c., showing that at this period salt water had access 
o them. Subsequently further elevation prevented the influx of the 
lea, and they were filled with a sucjcession of fresh-water sediments, 
during this elevation the arm of the sea, which, in the cretaceous and 
ower tertiary ages, extended up the valley of the Mississi ppi to and beyond 
he mouth of the Ohio, gradually contracted, and the tertiary beds were 
eft as parallel belts of deposit from its waters, covering a " V" shaped 
irea along the lower Mississippi, including the eastern portion of Arkan- 
las, the State of Louisiana, the western and southern portions of the 
State of Mississippi, and thence reaching around along the coast up on 
:o the Atlantic shore. In the miocene epoch, therefore, our continent 
iad nearly the outlines which it exhibits at the present time, and the 
X)pography of the eastern portion renmined almost unchanged At the 
west, however, great changes took place, paTt\c\x\^Y\^^ m-'cctYfev^. V^ XK^ 
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elevation of most of the great mountain chains which traverse that 
region. It should be borne in mind, however, that, as has been before 
stated, these mountain chains have been represented by lines of eleva- 
tion from the earliest geological i>eriods, and in subsequent oscillations p 
of levfel they seem to have acted simi>ly as hinges or joints, upon whicli 
the plates of the continent turned. 

These mountain m^asses Avete not wholly submerged during the Silu- 
rian period, but the carboniferous sea swept over nearly all parts of 
them. In the great cretaceous subsidence they were but partly 
covered, and since then tljey, with the table lands which they crown, 
have remained far above the sea and the general level of the continent, fi 
and exposed to atmospheric erosion during all subsequent ages, now n 
exhibit the most striking evidences of the potency of tiiis agent to be ^ 
found upon the earth's surface. 

From the fresh-water miocene tertiaries, to which I have referred, Dr. ^ 
F. V. Hayden has obtained a magnificent series of fossil plants, and « 
from these and the overlying pliocene beds, a still more interesting j 
collection of the remains of vertebrate animals. Of these tertiary 'i 
plants a large number are figured and described in the following pages, 
in which are enumerated most of the species collected by Dr. Hayden 
on the different expeditions which he has organized or accompanied for 
the exploration of the country bordering the Upper Missouri. As a 
whole, tlie flora which they represent is strikingly Uke that of the lower |a 
miocene of Europe, which has been so amply illustrated in the beanti- 
ful work of Professor Heer, several species being identical and the 
generic correspondence remarkably close. It will be noticed, however, 
that there is here an entire absence of the Indo-Australian i)lants whicli 
give character to the flora of the eocene, and to a certain degTeetothat 
of the miocene of Europe. On the contrary, we have a grouping <rf 
plants which is closely copied by the flora of our southern States at the 
present day. The great fan palms which Dr. Hayden discovered are 
the only plants in the collection which have a tropical look, but these ^ 
are associated with i)oplars, sycamores, hazelnut, mulberry, &c., which 
are very significant of a temperate climate, while, so far as yet observed, 
the tropical element in the miocene flora of Europe, formed by cinnamo- 
munij Jiakea^ dnyandra, &c., is here entirely wanting. 

In the cretaceous rocks of Vancouver's island, and the tertiaries of - 
Bellingham bay, species of cinnamomum have been found, as also in 
the eocene deposits of the Mississippi valley, and the eocene lignites of J? 
Brandon, Vermont — ^fossils which are indicative of a warmer climate 
than that which now prevails at these points ; so that we have evidence 
that during the cretaceous period the climate of Vancouver's Island was 
warmer than that of the interior of the continent ; and that dimug the 
eocene period the climate of the eastern half of the continent was 
warmer than now, con*esponding in some degi*ee to the tropical climate 
which prevailed in Europe during the same epoch. 

In the collection of fossil plants recently described by Professor Heer, 
from Disco Island, off the west coast of Greenland, under the parallel 
of TOO, 1^(3 finds Sequoia langsdorfiij Quercus olafieni, Corylus McQuarrih 
and BhamnuH eridani^ which are characteristic of the miocene of 
Europ(», with a salisbiiria ; all showing that during this period a climate 
equally mild with that of our middle States prevailed so far north. With 
this fact betbrc us, and that of the discovery in Iceland of a similar flora 
which includes a Uridendron scarcely distinguishable from oiu* own, 
we are led to expect to find in the miocene of the central portion of 
oar continent a Horn of a decidedly tropical character. Such, however. 
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has not been the case, and the plants collected by Dr. Hayden on the 
upper Missouri, as well as those derived from the miocene strata of 
Bellingham bay, Birch bay, &c., on the northwest coast, unmistakably 
ndicate a climate but few degrees warmer than that of the present day. 

From the pliocene beds of the upper Missouri we have as yet obtained 
10 plants, but the interesting series of vertebrate remains collected by 
3r. Hayden, to which reference has been made, corals partly from the 
niocene and partly from the pliocene strata. These represent a fauna 
■ery different from anything now living on this continent, showing that 
>ur plants have experienced far less changes than our animals. This 
auna includes elepMs^ mastrodon^ rhUwceros (three species,) and a great 
ariety of ruminants, rodents, camivoras, &c., forming more than sixty 
pecies, many of them of large size. Such a grouping of animals might 
►e considered indicative of a warmer climate than the i)resent ; but the 
Lssociated plants contain some li\ing species, and are all closely allied 
o our present flora. Of the fresh-water shells found in these beds the 
ame may be said ; and the plants obtained from California and the 
■alley of the Mississippi, from strata which correspond very closely in 
Lge with those containing the pliocene vertebrates, include a still larger 
lamber of living species. 

We have every reason to believe, therefore, that during the miocene 
md pliocene tertiary i)eriods the form and climate of our continent were 
dmilar to what they now are; that, while the climate was a little 
warmer, the aspects of nature were not greatly different from the pres- 
ent, and that the isothermal lines were carved across the continent very 
uuch as now. This is indicated by the flora on the northwest coast, 
irhich includes several of Dr. Haydeu's upper Missouri species, and yet 
^th them some which he did not find and such as are indicative of a 
lomewhat warmer climate. 

TJie Drift period, — Having such an approach to the present condition 
)f onr continent during the later tertiary ages, when many of our living 
ipecies of both animals and plants were introduced, we have been very 
low to accept the evidence which the glacial epoch furnishes us of a 
•evolution in the physical geography of our country, scarcely less in 
legree than that recorded by any portion of the geological history. It 
rould be foreign to my purpose to discuss here all the phenomena of 
lie drift period, and it will be sufficient to give conclusions without 
he proofs upon which they rest, merely remarking that these conclu- 
ions are now generally accepted by those who have had the best oi)por- 
unity of observing the facts. They are in general terms as follows : 

First. That during the drift period a great depression of temperature 
ook place over our continent, and that, at a corresponding i)eriod in 
he chain of events, (whether synchronous or not,) a similar cold period 
Kjcurred in the Old World. 

Second. That during the prevalence of this cold term ice covered the 
rreater part of the hemisphere down to the parallel of 38^ or 40^, and 
overed the summits of our western mountain ranges down to the 
lorthern line of Mexico and Arizona. South of these limits we have no 
•roof of the existence of glaciers, and if they had existed they would 
lave been sure to leave their traces behind them. During this cold 
aterval the fauna and flora of the northern portion of our continent 
lost have been driven southward many degrees below their previous 
nd present range. 

Third. After a longer or shorter period of continuance the climate 
gain changed, the temperature was elevated, the ice was melted, the 
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glaciers withdrawn to Greenland on the one side and to the north^ 
l)ortions of the Eocky Mountains on the other. i 

Fourth. By the melting of the accumulated snow and ice the centf ^ 
portions of the continent were flooded and the basin of the great lak^^ 
was filled by an unbroken sheet of fresh water.* From this were depo^ 
ited the oldest drift materials, stratified clays and fine sands, which reS^ 
upon the glacial s*irface. Upon these clays are found beds of boulders 
and masses of transported rock derived from the far north, which must 
have been .floated southward on the surface of this inland sea and 
dropped upon the fine and stratified sediments ^ that covered its bottom. 

It is also evident that during the ice period the northern portion of 
our continent was considerably elevated, as the channels of all the drain- 
ing streams were then deeply excavated, (to be . subsequently partially 
filled with sand, gravel, &c.,) and are now traversed by streams which 
in some instances are flowing 100 or 200 feet above their ancient beds. 
During this interval the deeply eroded trough of the Hudson, the chait 
nel of the Mississippi, the mouth of the Columbia, and the Golden Gatej 
must have been excavated. 

This elevation was perhaps sufficient cause for the increase of cold, 
for it was doubtless attended by a great expansion of our continental 
surface toward the north, which would be a further source of cold. The 
elevated i)ortion would serve as a condenser, and, with the temperatni* 
below 320, would arrest and accumulate the precipitation which now 
forms the great streams which drain the northern half of our continent. 

The period of the melting of the ice was one of depression, as on the* 
Atlantic coast it was followed by the deposition of drift clays whicbj 
reach high above the present ocean level. This depression was perhaps 
in itself sufficient to restore the climate to its previous standard. ' 
. The few fossils found in the drift deposits of the interior of the con- 
tinent are the remains of coniferous trees of species which now livfl 
throughout its northern portions, (balsam fir, red cedar, white pine, 
&c.,) while on the Atlantic coast the drift clays contain large numben 
of marine mollusks, and these, as might have been expected, are arctic 
or sub-arctic in character. ' 

As to the effi^ct produced by the cold period upon animal and vege- 
table life, it would seem probable that many of the larger verteb!rate8 
which lived on our continent during the pliocene age were destroyed by 
it, as very few of them still exist ; but in regard to our plants the ohs^ 
vations made on the pliocene flora seem to prove that nearly all th« 
species of that period are still living and in the same localities, so that 
it would seem certain that the life- destroying power of the cold period 
was limited to those portions of the continent lying north of the 33fli' 
parallel. That the pre-existent flora and fauna were driven southwarf 
and suffered a narrowing of their range is unquestionable ; and this 
was perhaps fatal to the largest of our land animals, but it had littld 
effect on the flora and molluscous fauna, which are found to be esseiH 
tially the same that they were before the glacial epoch. 

On the whole the effect of the ice period was highly beneficial to th« 
portions of our continent most affected by it, as all the asperities of w 
surface were ground down and diminished, while the depressions were- 
more or less filled and the whole covered with comminuted materiate 
which, spread smoothly over the underlying rocks, formed a surface 
l)articularly favorable for culti\ ation. 



CHAPTER 11. * 

*HE BOTANICAL RELATIONS OF THE CRETACEOUS AND TERTIARY FLO- 
RAS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The study of fossil plants is the most difficult branch of paleontology, 
from the fact that the organisms represented by these fossils are gen- 
ially of large size, and it rarely happens that more than broken frag- 
Dents of their trunks, or their more or less perfect foliary api)endages, 
ire obtained for examination. The same is true in regard to the remains 
rf vertebrate animals, but plants are organisms of a lower order, which 
mbody so much less of the princii)le of life, that their fragments, except 
heir flowers and fruits, are far less suggestive. In common with the . 
tttire organisms, they represent a much more limited relation with other 
ortions of the natural world, and are therefore less pregnant in mean- 
[g. As it is true, however, that every organism fills a definite place.in 
le chain of being, and* in its nice adjustment to its surroundings exhibits 
symmetry but faintly figured by geometric forms, so every portion of 
lat organism embodies to a greater or less degree the radical idea upon 
Mch the whole is built. 

The study of paleontology, bj^ showing the intimate relations which 
rist between extinct organisms and those now living, as well as the 
Lutual dependence of the minor ijarts of the individual, and their rela- 
onship to its entire organic structure, has thrown great light upon the 
leory of anatomy, both animal and vegetable, and thus upon scientific 
ossification ; and so far as regards the animal world, this truth is now 
Bnerally recognized and constantly employed. It was first demon- 
crated by Cuvier in his study of the fossils of the Paris basin, and has 
nee formed the basis of paleontological study. Fossil botany has not 
een carried so far, yet much progress has been made in the same direc- 
on. The minute study of the fragments of plants preserved in our 
Ider or more recent strata has alreadv contributed much to our knowl- 
ige of the structure and relations of our living plants ; and although 
i is not proven that generic and specific difierences, expressed in the 
sterior forms used in our classification, are represented by parallel dif- 
^rences running through all their anatomical structure, yet the obser- 
ations already made show that important truths may lie buried even 
I the most minute cell of organized tissue. We are therefore prepared 
> believe that these external differences which divide the vegetable 
orld are merely superficial expressions of distinct organic laws or i)lans 
hich pervade the entire structure of each plant. This view receives 
niwrtant support from the microscopic study of silicified woods, which 
as proved that where the i>reservation of the different tissues is com- 
lete they all afford valuable data for classification. Up to the present 
me, however, the microscopic structure of our living plants has not 
Ben sufficiently investigated to be largely used in making comparisons 
onong them, or with those which are extinct. In regard to the form 
id structure of the foliary appendages, fossil botanists have shown that 
lese are far more significant of the relationship of the plants which 
?ar them than has been heretofore considered true ; and we have every 
ason to believe that when by sufficient study we have become more 
miliar with the details of structure in these all-important organs, we 
lall find that they are as characteristic and distinctYve. oi>i\\fc^^^^'^\si 
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which they belong as are the fruit and flowers now so largely used as 
criteria for comparison. 

The Lhmean system. of classification has been properly abandoned, 
not merely because it was based upon the study of one set of organs, 
but because these organs were grouped according to an artificial method 
from special characters, and from the number of certain parts. In tbe 
natural classification which has superseded the artificial, all the organs 
and appendages, from the root to the summit of the i)lant, are made to 
give their testimony in its classification. The result of the employment 
of that method has been to show that all the parts are mutually depend- 
ent, and the same law is true in regard to the leaf, flower and fruit that 
prevails in the structure of the higher animals ; so that we should no 
more have the fruit and flowers of a solarium associated with the trunk 
and leaves of a pyrus^ than we could have the claws of a carnivore with 
the teeth of a ruminant. 

The botanist who occupies himself in the study of recent plants, and 
who finds, as he often does, the whole group of external cliaracters 
insufl&cient to clear the subject of specific relations of all doubt, is not 
likely to regard with much faith or favor deductions from a single set of 
characters ; yet it happens that a large part of his labor and perplexity 
comes from an effort to solve the mooted question, what is a species? 
and to draw definite lines between nearly related plants, where perhaps 
no such lines exist in nature. There is little doubt that in most cases 
his work would be facilitated and obscure questions illuminated by care- 
ful study of the minute structure of the different parts, and it is trne 
that those portions of the organism once considered insignificant are | 
more and more appealed to as a basis of classification. 

In the Old World many of the best living botanists have occupied them- 
selves with the study of fossil plants, and they have not only found in 
this study attractive and dignified occupation for minds of liigh order, 
but one of increasing interest, from which they have already deduced 
truths of the greatest value to botanical science. The magnificent works 
published by Brongniart, linger, Gceppert, Lindley Heer, Geinitz, Web- 
ber, Massolongo, and others, are not only honorable monuments of their 
industry and learning, but invaluable contributions to science, without ^ 
which our knowledge of the present as well as the former world would 
be far more incomplete than it now is. 

The information afforded by the accompanying figures and descrix)tioiis 
of the flora of this continent during the cretaceous and tertiary periods, 
it need hardly be said, is in the highest degree partial and fragmentary. 
They include, as we know, but a small i)ortion of the i>lants which grew 
in our country during these early ages, and the specimens obtained 
give us a very imperfect view of the plants which they represent. They 
consist almost exclusively of leaves in a better or worse state of preser- 
vation, without trunks, branches, fruit, or flowers. It is evident, there- 
fore, that much remains to be sujiplied as material for the description 
and history of the plant-life, of which we here have evidence f w^hile tbe 
few species common to the collections made by different persons at tbe 
same or in different localities, as well as the very numerous fragments ■ 
obtained or seen of plants distinct from these, all show the richness of 
the flora of Avhich they form part, and prove that a large number of 
genera and species not only existed during these periods, but have left 
records behind them which will ultimately be used in the restoration of 
these floras. It is also quite certain that where the leaves are preserved 
irjtli such beauty and delicacy, as in the ease of many of these specimens, 
the twigs, buds, fruit, and iierhaps fioxsers, are also preserved, and will 
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Bome time contribute their evidence on the questions which now occupy 
us. The reason why more of these organs are not included in the col- 
lection is doubtless this : that men tind that which they seek, or, rather, 
thiey do not find that which is not sought, and the collections which 
iuclude the specimens under consideration were mainly made by those 
who did not realize the importance of securing the inconsi^icuous organs 
of fructification with the leaves. 

To give the greatest success to his investigations, the fossil botanist 
must collect his own material, and, watching the work in quarries and 
mines, or, better still, careftilly conducting his own explorations, let 
nothing which can throw light on this subject pass through liis hands. 
From the fact that no considerable excavations have been made in the 
rocks that have furnished these fossils, the collections being made by 
exploring parties, traversing a new country in hurried reconnoissance, 
obtaining fossils only from some chance exjiosure, in some clean-washed 
stream, bed, or crumbling cliff, it is surprising that so large a number of 
well-marked si)ecimens have already been secured, and we may confi- 
dently look forward to more thorough exi)loitations of this field as prom- 
ising results not inferior in interest to any that have been acjhieved by 
fossil botanists in any other portion of the world. 

! The material now presented is, as has been remarked, but a portion 
of that already obtained from the cretaceous and tertiary rocks of the 
fer west, and all that has been procured is but a fragment of what exists 
as a reward to future explorers. It may therefore be thought that it 
would be better to wait until further collections were brought in, till 
more and more perfect material were obtained, before any attempts wefe 
made to illustrate the botany of our cretaceous or tertiary continents. 
It is true, however, that these fossils have a geological value quite inde- 
pendent of their botanical relations. Characteristic as they are of cer- 
tain formations, and serving as they will do for the identification of 
strata, it is important that they should be given to the public as soon as 
possible. They also include much that is new, important, and reliable in 
regard to the botanical character of the floras which they represent, and, 
while gi^'ing the element of uncertainty which clings to some of these 
sjtecimens its proper value, botanists will undoubtedly be gratified to 
obtain even the imperfect glimpses which they give of a hitherto 
unknown world in the domain of nature. 
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THE CEETACEOUS FLOEA, 

It is only within the last ten years that we have obtained any informa- 
tion whatever in regard to the nature of the vegetation which clothed 
the land that represented North America during the cretaceous period. 
Previous to that time large collections of fossils had been made from 
rocks of this age on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, but the beds which 
furnished them were marine sediments, and the fossils they contained 
were i)rincipally moUusks and radiates, but included also fragments of 
skeletons of cretaceous saurians, mosasaurus^ hadrosdurus^ &c., and teeth 
of ptychodus, a selachian fish. In these remains there was found a gen- 
eric correspondence with those of the middle and upper cretaceous bed» 
of the Old World, and many species were recognized as the same found 
there. 

In 1855, Dr. F. V. Hayden made the second of his numerous journeys 
of exploration into the country bordering the Upper Missouri; journeys 
which have resulted in such important contributions to our knowledge 
of the geology of the interior of the continent. At this time he was con- 
nected as geologist and naturalist with an exploring party sent out by 
the War Department under Lieutenant (now General) G. K. Warren, 
corps of topographical engineers. United States army. In the great 
mass of interesting materials brought in by Dr. Hayden, were a number 
of angiospermous leaves, obtained from a red sandstone lying at the 
base of the cretaceous formation at Blackbird Hill, in Nebraska. Out- 
line sketches of some of those leaves Avere sent to the distinguished 
fossil botanist, Professor Oswald Heer, of Zurich, Switzerland, and by 
him they were pronounced of miocene age, and referred to the genera 
lauruSy populus, liriodendrotij &c.; a narrow lanceolate leaf being con- 
sidered identical with Laurusprimigeniaj Ung.; a broad rounded one with 
Populus leuce^ Ung., both found in the miocene of Europe. At the same 
time the fossils themselves were submitted to me for examination, and 
regarding the so-called Populus leuce as generically identical with some 
large rounded leaves described by Zenker, from the cretaceous sandstone 
of Blankenburg, Germany, I considered this florula as of cretaceous age, 
confirming the conclusions of Messrs. Meek and Hayden, who had referred 
the deposit liom which it came to that period. The plant called Laurvs 
primigenia by Professor Heer I considered a salix^ and the other leaves 
as representing the genera platanuSy populus j fagus^ liriodendron^ sassa- 
fraSj magnolia^ &c. Unfortunately Professor Heer had only sketches of 
part of these leaves ; and while I had the specimens all before me, I had 
no specimens of the cretaceous flora of Europe, but only figures and 
descriptions of the comparatively few leaves found there in this forma- 
tion, by Zenker, Dr. Debey, Steihler and others. It was, therefore, quite 
impossible that we could then make an intelligent comi>arison of the 
two floras. The genera recognized among these plants by Professor 
Heer and myself were for the most part living in our forests, and largely 
represented in the miocene strata of Europe. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Professor Heer should have considered them of tertiary age, 
and that this opinion should be shared by many others. 

Soon after the discovery of tliese plants by Dr. Hayden, he went 
again to Nebraska and Kansas, accompanied by Mr. Meek, and collected 
from various exposures of the lower cretaceous sandstones numerous 
additional specimens of the same, and difterent species. Subsequently! 
went myself to the region where these leaves were collected, and spent 
soj^e two years in the study of the geology of the interior of the continent; 
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exploring a large area occupied by cretaceous rocks in Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Utali. During these explorations I obtained from the 
cretaceous strata, at a great number of localities, angiosperuious leaves, 
jFhich include some of the species obtained by Dr. Hayden, ^^itll many 
)tliers^ all of which are described in the report of the San Juan expedition 
lot yet published. In numerous instances, as Dr. Hayden had done, I 
)btained these leaves from the sandstone overlaid by calcareous beds, 
containing Crrypluea pitcherij Inoceramus prohlematicus^ and many other 
mmistakable cretaceous fossils. These leaves I found to be the char- 
icteristic fossils of the strata in which they were first discovered, and 
«ra8 able to obtain them at nearly every exposure which I examined'. In 
jhe end I had before me, collected by Dr. Hayden and myself, at least 
Ifty distinct species of leaves of this character from this horizon, with 
Segments, scarcely sufficient for description, of perhaps as many more. 

Though Mr. Meek, Dr. Hayden, and myself had thus demonstrated 
fehe truth of the position first taken by us in regard to the age of the 
beds that furnish these leaves, the flora which they represent was so 
modern in its character that the European paleontologists were still 
mwiUing to admit the possibility of its being older than tertiary; and it 
wras only when, in 1863, M. Marcou and Professor Capellini made a special 
jomney to Nebraska, and collected fossils from the same localities that 
had yielded them to Meek and Hayden, that the fact was admitted that 
this flora was really of a cretaceous age. 

The plants collected by Messrs. Marcou and Capellini embraced sixteen 
species, which have been described by Professor Heer in the Memoires 
de la Society Helvetique des Sciences INTaturelles, 18G6, viz : Populus liti- 
giosaj P. Debeyana^ Salix nervillosa^ Betulites deiitUmlataj Ficus primor' 
MaUsj Platanus Newherryana^ Proteoides grevillice formis^ P, acuta^ P, 
daphwgenoideSy Aristolochites dmitata^ Andromeda po/rlatorii^ Diospyros 
pnmvceay Cissites insignis, Magnolia alternadsj M. Gapelliniij and Idrioden- 
(bron MeeJcii. 

It is an interesting fact that of these sixteen species, but three are iden- 
tical with those obtained from the same quarries by Meek and Hayden, 
or those collected by myself elsewhere, an illustration of the richness 
of the flora which they represent. My own observations prove this 
richness still more clearly, for, as I have said, in the outcrops of the 
lower cretaceous rocks at the west I have detected at least a hundred . 
species of conifers and angiospermous trees. Of these it rarely hap- 
pened that in the chance exposure, a cliff, or water-washed surface, 
anything like a perfect specimen could be detached and brought away. 
Ab a consequence, we have in the figures and descriptions now published 
or prepared, but a very imperfect view of the flora of the cretaceous 
period on this continent, even as it has been exhibited to my eyes, and 
there is every reason to believe that but a small proportion of its elements 
have as yet been observed at aU. 

On the western margin of the continent it is weU known that the cre- 
taceous strata are^ quite largely developed; having been recognized in 
Sonora, California, Oregon, Washington Territory, and Vancouver's 
Island. From the latter locality quite a number of fossil plants have 
heen obtained, which have been described by Professor Heer, Mr. Les- 
qnereux, or myself. The first knowledge which we obtained of the cre- 
taceous beds of Yancouver's Island was derived from the description by 
Mr. Meek, (Transactions .of the Albany Institute, vol. 4, page 37,) of 
some fossil mollusks collected by Dr. Tunn^r. Subsequently (in 1858) 
the collections made by the United States nopthwest boundary commis- 
sion' were placed in my hands for examination. T\ife^ mOooAfc^ Iq*'^^:^. 

11 GB 
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plants from the coal beds of Nanaimo, Vancouver's Island, which were 
associated with inoceramusj pholadomya, &c., previously described by Mr. 
Meek, and which plainly indicated their cretaceous age. These plants 
were described by the writer in 1863. (Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory, vol. 7, No. 4.) Previous to that time the fossil plants collected by 
Dr. Evans, United Sta,tes geologist of the Territory of Oregon, were 
committed to Mr. L. Lesquereux, the well known botanist, who published 
descriptions of them in the American Journal of Sciences, (2d series,) 
vol. xxvii, p. 359. Of these the following were from Nanaimo, viz: 

Populus rJiomhoidea ., Lesqx. 

Quercus benzoin " 

" multinerois " 

" platineros '' 

Cinnamomum Reerii " 

ISalix islandicus " 

Ficus sp " 

with which are enumerated, but not described in full, a platantcs with 
the same nervation as Qiwreus platinervis ; a chamaeraps agreeing with 
fSabal Lamanonis^ Bergh, common in the European miocene; a fine ISalis- 
hiiriaj very variable in the outline of its leaves, and named Salishuria 
polymorphaj Lesqx. ; also a small piece of a fern reterable to the genus 
lastreaj and a sequoia^ probably identical with S. sempervirens. 

The Bellingham Bay plants described by Mr. Lesquereux consisted of 
species of srnildx, Quercns planera^ cinnamomum^ per soonia^ diospyros and 
dcer. 

By Mr. Lesquereux the plant-bearing strata of Bellingham bay and 
Vancouver's Island were regarded as of the same age, and from the 
resemblance of the species they contain to those found in the miocene 
of Europe, he pronounced them to be of that date, (Op. Cit., vol. xxvii, 
p. 362.) In a subsequent number of the American Journal of Sciences 
(vol. xxvii, p. 85) is published a letter from Professor Heer upon 
these plants, of which sketches had been sent him by Mr, Lesquereux. 
In these notes the extinct flora of Vancouver's Island and BelUngham 
Bay are considered of the same age and brought still nearer the miocene * 
of Europe; quite a number of species being regarded as identical with 
those found at Oeningen, &c. 

Since that time a collection of fossil plants made by Dr. C. B. Wood, 
at Nanaimo, Vancouver's Island, and at Buzzard's Inlet, British Columbia, 
Avas sent by Dr. Hooker to Professor Heer for examination. From the 
coal mine at Nanaimo but a single species in this collection was obtained, 
viz: a conifer considered by Professor Heer as identical with Sequoia 
Iwngsdorfii, Br. sp., a species common m the miocene of Europe. 

From these facts it will be seen that the modern aspect of the fossil 
flora of Vancouver's island has produced the same misapprehensions as 
the cretaceous Hora of Nebraska. This, however, is not to be wondered 
at, and conveys no reproach to the eminent scientific men who have been 
misled by it. The identification of species by few and fragmentary spe- 
cimens, or still worse, by sketches, is a difBicult and hazardous task for 
any one to perform, and in regard to the generic relations of the plants 
described, it can only be said that previous to the discovery of such 
modern genera as liriodendron, magnolia^ sassafras^ &c., in the cretaceous 
rocks, they were naturally regarded as belonging to the present or ter- 
tiary flora. It is also true that the flora of the cretaceous period in the 
Old World has, until recently, been considered, from the number of cycads 
j't iucIudeSf as a continuation of the Jurassic flora. It is also marked 
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e presence of numerous East Indian forma^ none of which have as 
een discovered on this continent. There is no more doubt, how- 
that the plant-bearing strata of Vancouver's Island are cretaceous 
in regard to those of Nebraska. A very large number of creta- 
> moUusks have been collected, both in the overlying beds and those 
ining the plants, as was stated by the writer, in 1863, in the report 
lich reference has been made) on the fossils collected by the bound- 
ommisslon. 

regards the strata containing the plants and coal of Bellingham 
it is possible that both formations are there represented. Many of 
lants collected in this locality by Dr. Evans have been pronounced 
rofessor Heer as identical with miocene species of Europe, and 
^e to add to that list Olyptos trobus JEuropcms, which I have 
red from the shores of Bellingham Bay.* 

)m Orcas Island, which occupies an intermediate position between 
igham Bay and Vancouver's Island, a collection of plants was made 
r. George Gibbs, of the boundary commission, in which the species 
vith perhaps one exception, different from those obtained from the 
two localities mentioned. These include some ferns, palms, and 
Meaved plants described in the report to which I have alluded, 
e they are referred doubtfully to the cretaceous age. 
e fossils collected by the exploring expedition at Birch Bay, north 
illingham Bay, are unquestionably of miocene age, and seem to 
been derived from deposits connected with those from which Dr. 
i obtained his specimens, and, with a portion, at least, of the Bel- 
am Bay depoi^ts. 

mbining the contributions thus made to our knowledge of the cre- 
•us flora, and referring to this formation all that we now know 
ig there, we have the following " list of genera and species: " 

N'ortJi American cretaceous plants. 



his rhomhoideaj 

Islandica^ 

)usl}enzoin^ 

multinerviSj 

platinervisy 
imomum Heeriiy 
)uria polymorphaj 
Hum Kennerlii, 
sp., 

Hum cuneatuMj 
olia cuneata^ . 
opteris Gibsii^ 

lopteris (Asplenium) elongata 
lus Debeyano^ 
Igiosaj 
nervillosaj 
nus Newberryanaj 
omeda parlatoriij 
yyros primceva^ 



. TiCsqx. 


Nanaimo, V. I 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


. Newb. 


do. 


. • • 


do. 


do. 




do. 


Orcas Island. 


do. 


do. 


, do. 


do. , 


. Heer. 


Nebraska. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 



. Gabb, of the California geological survey, who has recently visited Bellingham 
ronouDces all the strata exposed there to be cretaceous. This may be true in regard 
coal beds, and the strata iiom which many of the plants have come — possibly all; 
that case there have been errors in labeling some of the fossU^Wi^NqViV^V'^^^^'Rs^s^s^ 
y hands, as a few of those reported as " from BeiV\mg;\ittmBai'j ^^ «t^ ^jNowV^ \xsvs5R«ii8k« 
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Phyllites VannonWj 
Aristolochites dentata^ 
Cissites insignia^ 
Ficus primordialis, 
Magnolia altet'nanSj 
M. Capelliniij 
Liriodendron Meeklij 
Betulites denticulataj 
Proteoides daphnogenoides 
P. acuta^ 

P. grevilliceformiSj 
Leguminosites MarcouamiSj 
Sapota^ites Haydeniij 
Populus cyclophylla^ 
Phyllites ohcordatus^ 
Sassafras cretaceum^ 
Liriodendron prinwv inn^ 
Araucaria spatulata^ 
Quercus salicifolia^ 
Magnolia ohovata, . 
Platanus latilobusj . 
Fagus cretacea^ 
Populus elliptica 
P, mycrophyllaj 
P, cordifoliaj , 
JSphenopteris corrugata^ 
Pyrus {f) cretueea, . 
A cerites pristin iiSj , 
Almis grandifolia^ . 
Salix flexuosaj 
8, cuneata, 
8. membranaeeaj . . 

At the base of the cretaceous series in New Jersey occurs a coarse, 
soft saudstoue and beds of sandy clay which contain a large number of 
fossil leaves, many of which, collected by Professor George H. Cook, of 
New Brunswick, by Messrs. Meek, Hayden and others, liave been sub- 
mitted to me for examination. Unfortunately most of these leaves are 
Inclosed in a material so coarse and friable that they have been much 
broken and are scarcely susceptible of accurate study. They form, 
however, quite a rich flora, which includes a number of species not yet 
obtained from the cretaceous beds of the west, with others that are 
apparently identical with some obtained by myself on the banks of the 
Whetstone creek in Western Kansas. Among these plants is a beauti- 
ful conifer, generically new, as indicated by its cones, which are in a 
good state of preservation. The plants from this district have not as 
yet been carefully studied, and they form an attractive subject for future 
investigation. In the circumstances of their fossilization they resemble 
the plants of the west and apparently indicate an invasion of the ocean, 
occasioned by a subsidence by which the limits of the continent were 
contracted, but to what extent on its eastern margin we have no means 
of determining accurately. 

By referring to the list of plants on a preceding page it will be seen 
tliafy the cretaceous strata of the west coast include some forms not yet 
discovered in the Kansas and ^^ebra^ka \ie^^. K\xvovi^>i?oifc's»^^ ^alisburia, 
salfal, cinnamomum^ &c., are indicalive oi a -^a^m Q>i\aa.\fc, ^^'s.i^s^ 
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genera may hereafter be detected in the plant beds of Kansas, 
aska and New Mexico, but as yet we have no intimation of their 
ence, and there is nothing now known in the cretaceous flora of 
region which gives it a tropical or even sub-tropical character, 
will be remembered that this vegetation grew upon a broad conti- 
il surface of which the central portion was considerably elevated, 
would give us a physical condition not unlike that of the Continent 
e present day, and it would seem to be ine^itable that the isother- 
ines should be curved over the surface somewhat as they are at 
nt. It may very well happen, therefore, that we shall find the 
s and cinnamons restricted to the western margin of the cretaceous 
nent. It will be seen by the notes now given of the tertiary flora 
ir continent that at a later date palms grew in the same region 
e these cretaceous plants are found, but cinnamon and other trop- 
>lants seem to be entirely wanting in the tertiary flora of the cen- 
>arts of the continent, while on the west coast both palms and ciu- 
»ns lived during the tertiary period as far north as the British line, 
lave, therefore, negative evidence from these facts — ^though it may 
iversed at an early day by further observations^— that the climate 
e interior of our continent during the tertiary age was somewhat 
ler than during the cretaceous period, and that during both the 

relative differences of climate prevailed between the central and 
3rn portions that exist at the present day. 
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THE TEETIAEY FLOEA. 

As has been said in regard to our cretaceous flora, our knowledge of 
the vegetation wliich clothed this continent during the tertiary period 
has all been gained within a very few years, and is still exceedingly 
imperfect. The first notice of the fossil pljints collected from our ter- 
tiary deposits is giv§n by Professor J. D. Dana in the geology of the 
exploring exi)edition. This comprises figures and brief descriptions of 
a number of fossil plants from Birch Bay, near the mouth of Frazer's 
Eiver, on the northwest coast. Subsequently the specimens collected by 
by Professor Dana were described more in detail in the paper to which 
reference has before been made, published in the Boston Journal of 
Natural History, vol. vii. No. 4. The plants collected by the exploring 
expedition included the following species, viz : 

Olyptostrobus Europceus Br. sp. 

Tdxodium occidentale Newb. 

Smildx cyclophylla Newb. 

BJiamnus Gaudini (?) Heer. 

Carpinus grandis (?) XJng. 

Of these, Taxodium occidentale is closely allied to T. dubium of the 
miocene of Europe. The glyptostrobus is apparently identical with the 
European miocene plant; Smilctx cyclophylla is the analogue of 8. orU- 
cnlariSj while the carpinus and rhamnus are referred doubtfully to the 
European species of which the names are given them. 

From the strata associated with the coal beds of Bellingham Bay, fossil 
plants had been collected by several persons, but none had been described 
from that locality, until in 1859 a series of specimens, collected by Dr. 
Evans, geologist of Oregon, were placed in the hands of Mr. Lesquereux, 
and described by him in the American Journal of Science, (2d series,) 
vol. xxvii, p. 359. 

The following list includes the tertiary species of the collection, viz : 
Flanera duhia^ (Lesqx.,) Quercus Evansii^ (Lesqx.,) Q. Oaudini. (Lesqx.,) 
Cinnamomum crassipes, (Lesqx.,) Fersoonia oviformisj (Lesqx.,) IHospyros 
lancifoUaj (Lesqx.,) Acer trilobatum (?) (Al. Br.) 

In the next volume of the Journal of Science, page 85, is published a 
letter from Professor Oswald Heer, of Zurich, Switzerland, containing 
some notes on these fossil plants, of which sketches had been sent him 
by Mr. Lesquereux. Flanera duhia (Lesqx.) is regarded by Professor 
Heer as identical with F* Ungerij of Europe; Cinnamomum crassipes 
(Lesqx.) is said to be hardly distinguishable from G. Bossmaesleri (Heer;) 
Salix islandica (Lesqx.) is compared with Salix macrophylla (Heer;) Quer- 
cus benzoin (Lesqx.) is referred to Oreodaphne Heeri (Gaud.;) Quercus 
Gaudini (Lesqx.) is said to be probably identical with a species from the 
Italian tertiaries, and Salishuria polymoupJia (Lesqx.) the representative 
of S. adiantoidesj Ung.,* &c. 

In 1863 1 described the fossil plants collected by the northwest bound- 
ary commission in the Boston Journal of Natural History, and among 
them the following species were enumerated: Equisetum rohustum^^-i 
JSahal Campbelliij N., Taxodium occidentale^ N., Quercus Jiexuosa, N., Q- 
BanJcsiwfoliaj N., Q. elleptica^ N. 

Fopulus flahellum^ N.; derived from the tertiary beds of the main land 
on the northwest coast. 

*It is asserted by Mr. Gabb (report of J. Ross Browne, United States Commissioner, P- 
J89,) that all these strata at Bellingham Bay ate ctelaceoxna. 11 WiiaX ilvQuld prove true i* 
rould require a reviaion of this comparison. | 
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At a later period, a number of fossil plants obtained from the eocene 
and miocene beds of the valley of the Mississippi, and from the lignite 
deposits of Brandon, Vermont, were examined by Mr. Lesquereux, 
descriptions of portions of which have been published. 

From the eocene strata he obtained Cinnamomum Mississippietise 
(Lesqx.,) Calamopsis Dance, (Lesqx.,) and a number of fossil fruits; among 
which he recognized carya, fagus, aristolochia, sapindus, cimmmomum 
cisstiSj oarpinus and nyssa. (American Journal of Science, 2d series, vol. 
xxxii, p. 355.) From the miocene beds of the Mississippi Mr. Lesque- 
reux has obtained si>ecies, not yet described, of quercus, cassia, morus, {?) 
laurtiSy persea, rhamnus, terminalia, magnolia, rhus, sahal, cinnamomum, 
ficus, and smila^, with the living species Corniis sericea, Olea Americana, 
Magnolia acuminata, and the extinct species Magnoliarotundifolia,(LesqK.,) 
and Fopulus rhomhoidea, the latter supposed to be identical with one 
before described from the cretaceous strata of Vancouver's Island. 
From the miocene (!) tertiary, Somerville, Tenn., Lesquereux enumerates : 

Laurus CaroUnensis, 1 

Prunus Caroliniana, I j 'y^\^„ 

Quercus myrtifolia, * j ^' 

Fagus ferruginea, 3 

Salix densinervis, (Lesqx.) 

Querctts (f) crassinervis (f) (Ung.) 

" Saffordii, (Lesqx.) 

Andromeda dubia, (Lesqx.) 

" vaccinifolia, aflin^s, 

Eleagnus inequale, (Lesqx.) 

From Mississippi, Bhamnus marginatum, (Lesqx.,) Quercus Saffordii, 
(Lesqx.,) and Magnolia Hilgardiana, (Lesqx.) 

From some tertiary beds in New Jersey, supposed by Professor Cook 
to be pliocene, I have received a small collection of plants which includes 
a three-lobed liquidamhar, a cercis, and one or two species of oak. 

By far the largest representation of our tertiary flora is, however, con- 
tained in the collection made by Dr. Hayden on the Upper Missouri, of 
which the greater number of species are figured and described in the 
present memoir. These plants are from the lignite tertiary, proved by 
the associated fossils to be of miocene age. They were collected at vari- 
ous points on the Missouri Eiver, at Fort Clark, at Eed Spring 13 utiles 
above, at'Fort Berthold, at Crow Hills 100 miles below Fort Union, at 
Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellowstone, on O'Fallon's Creek, and 
100 miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone, in the valley of that 
stream. 

The association of the plant-bearing beds at these points will be seen 
from the following sections furnished by Dr. Hayden : 

Section at Eed Spring— 

1. Ferruginous marl, 10 feet. 

2. Variegated bands of argillaceous grit, 30 feet. 

3. Seam of impure reddish lignite, 2 inches. 

4. Yellowish gray grit, with numerous concretions, in horizontal layers, 
filled with beautiful imi)ressions Of leaves, 10 feet. 

5. Seam of lignite, 2 inches. 

6. Yellowish gray sand with argillo-calcareous concretions, laden with 
impressions of dicotyledonous leaves, 10 feet. 

7. Earthy lignite, 3 inches. 
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8. Yellow and drab clay and sandstone, containing argillaceous concre- 
tions with vegetable impressions, 15 feet. 

9. Dark reddish earthy lignite, 4 inches. 

10. Yellow argillaceous grit^ 20 feet. 

11. Alternate layers of lignite and clay, varying in thickness at different 
localities within a distance of four miles, 4 to 15 feet. 

12. Heavy-bedded friable sandstone, very ferruginous, varying in color 
from yellow to gray and yellowish gray. Same bed, I think, as seen 
at Fort Clark and on the summit of Squaw Hills, containing so many 
fossils. Here we have Melania NebrascensiSj Paludina mulUlhieataj 
and Corbnla mactriformis^ 40 feet. 

13. Seam of lignite, 2 inches. 

14. Gray argillaceous grit, 4 feet. 

15. Lignite of excellent quality, 2 feet. 

16. Bluish gray clay, slightly arenaceous, 6 feet. 

17. Lignite near water's edge, quite pure, 3 to 4 feet. 

Beneath bed 17 may be seen at low water a heavy-bedded gray sand- 
stone. 

Section near Fort Union — 

1. Ferruginous marl, with arenaceous concretions, caps the hills, and is 
covered with angular blocks of granite j sometimes the upper part of 
this bed for several feet in thickness is composed of concretionary 
sandstone, forming ledges. Most common fossil, Faludina trochifor- 

'mis^ 20 to 30 feet. 

2. Drab indurated arenaceous clay, 20 feet. 

3. Impure lignite with numerous crystals of selenite, 12 inches. 

4. Gray and drab indurated clay, contains at various localities very 
abundant impressions of leaves of dicotyledonous trees with a species 
of fern, 50 to 70 feet. 

5. Impure lignite with much silicified wood. One mass lay in the bed 
18 inches in diameter, and 30 feet in length, 18 inches. 

6. Gray indurated sand, with a slight mixture of clay, contains numer- 
ous fresh-water moUusca, as Faludina trochiformis^ P. retusa^ P. Leai, 
P. Leidyij and Melania NebrascensiSj also many fragments and entire 
stumps of silicified trees, among the debris of which I noticed that 
the shells were most abundant, 30 feet. 

7. Impure lignite, 4 inches. 

8. Dark gray and drab indurated sand, 20 to 30 feet. 

Section at OTallon's Creek — 

1. Yellowish flesh-colored marl. The upper portion of the bed is a rather 
coarse-grained reddish sandstone, with many large unios, too imperfect 

. to characterize, 20 to 30 feet. 

2. Reddish drab indurated clay, 10 feet. 

3. Dark drab indurated clay, 30 feet. 
^ Earthy lignite, 2 inches 

Dark drab indurated clay, 4 inches . . 
Impure lignite, 2 inches 

4. ^ Yellow clay with concretions, 2 feet . . 

Impure lignite, 2 inches 

Carbonaceous clay, 3 inches 

^ Impure lignite, 2 inches j 

5. Dark drab indurated arenaceous clay, 30 feet. 

6. Lignite, quite pure, 18 inches. 

7. Deep yellow ferruginous grit, contains a few shells, as Faludina cor- 
dula, &Cj and impressions of leaves, 25 feet.. 



In all, over 3 feet. 
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gnite^ quite pure, 18 inches. 

Ty dark carbonaceous clay, 8 to 15 feet. 

^nite of good quality, 2 feet. 

t gray sand, reaching to water's edge at this point, though repos- 

>n cretaceous formation No. 4, a few miles below, exi)osed, 30 to 

it. 

of the species are common to several of these localities, and 
in be no doubt of the parallelism of the beds which contain them, 
lluscous fossils which accompany them have been carefully stud- 
Mr. Meek, and are considered by him indicative of the miocene 
'he list of species obtained from this horizon by Dr. Hayden is 

species which occur elsewhere are indicated in ruled columns, of 
k. = West.Coast; B, Arctic America; C, European miocene; D, 



uMj sp. (Newb.) 
ites^ sp. 

• . • . 
n inerme^ (Newb.) 
senMbiliSj (L.) 
ampbelliij (Newb.) 
raciliSy (Newb.) 
im occidentale^ (Newb.) 
: Langsdorfli {?) (Br. sp.) 
trobus JEuropceuSy (Br.) 
f rotundifoliaj (Newb.) 
ascensiSj (Newb.) 
wifoliaj (Newb.) 
ita^ (Newb.) 
folia^ (Newb.) 
)sa, (Newb.) 
itaj (Newb.) 
'rixj (Newb.) 
rostrata (?) (Ait.) 
neana (f) (Walt.) 
Ufoliaj (Newb.) 
ulatUj (Newb.) 
s Haydenii^ (Newb.) 
18^ (Newb.) 
loldsiij (Newb.) 
ophilla^ (Newb.) 
ntiquoruMj (Newb.) 
) triloba^ (Newb.) 
tiqua^ (Newb.) 
microphylla^ (Newb.) 
J nervosa, (Newb.) 
tes eoncinnus, (Newb.) 
cm asperuMj (Newb.) 
olatum, (Newb.) 
errata^ (Newb.) 
18 affinisj (Newb.) 



B 



C 



* 



* 
* 



D 



\ \ \ 



* 



? 
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A 

» 


B 


C 


D 


S. (?) membranaeeuSj (Newh.] 
Amelanchier similis^ (Newb.) 
Aralia trilohata, (Newb.) 
AriatolocMa eordifolia, (New 
Cornus aetiminata^ (Newb.) . 
Quercus (f) dtihia^ (Newb.) . 
Catalpa crassifoUdj (Newb.) . 
FhyUites venabuSj (Kewb.) 
P. carneosv^^ (Newb.) 
P. cupanioidesj (Newl).) 
Carpolithes strialii^y (Newb.). 
Calycites polysepalaj (Newb.) 


1 

b.) : 






• 








• 



These fossils are generally well preserved in a calcareo-argillaceous 
rock of a light drab color, upon which the leaves are delineated with a 
distinctness that renders them pleasant objects of study, as well as 
attractive specimens for the cabinet. They are usually detached with 
their petioles, in such numbers and forms as indicate maturity, and a 
common cause of fall, such as an annual frost. The mollusks, asso- 
ciated with them, show that they were deposited in the sediment which 
accumulated at the bottom of some fresh water stream or lake, and they 
are generally spread out so smoothly and so entire, that it is evident no 
violence, not eveu the action of a rapid current, could have been attend- 
ant upon their deposition. The sediment which inclosed them was usu- 
ally very fine; a fact also indicative of a tranquil state of the water in 
which they were suspended. 

The explorations of Dr. Hayden prove that this miocene lignite fonna- 
tion occupies the beds of extensive lakes, which filled deep basins on the 
surface of the continent when it had but recently emerged from the cre- 
taceous sea. As has been remarked elsewhere, the lower members of 
the series contain a few estuary shells; showing the access of salt water 
at the period of their formation, but during the deposition of by far the 
greater portion of these beds, the water of the ocean was entirely 
excluded from the basins in which they accumulated. By tracing the 
outline of these deposits, Dr. Hayden has demonstiated that sheets. of 
fresh water once covered surfaces in this portion of the continent which, 
in extent, rivalled the great chain of fresh- water lakes which exist else- 
where in our country at the present day. There is, therefore, every 
reason to believe that the remains of ligneous plants which compose this 
collection were derived from trees which grew along the shores of the 
lakes and streams of the tertiary continent; that then, as now, alterna 
tions of season prevailed, by which the foliage of these trees was peri- 
odically detached, and that, falling into the waters beneath, or near 
tbem, and sinking to the bottom, they were enveloped in mud precisely 
as leaves of our sycamores, willows, oaks, &«., accumulate at the bottom 
of our streams and lakes at present. 

In comparing the group of plants here presented to us with those now 
living upon the surface of the earth, any one will be at once struck with 
the resemblance which they present to the flora of the temperate zone, 
and more particularly with that of our own country. In their study I 
]iave constantly found that on making comparisons with tlie plants of 
remote^ and especially tropical countries, an entire want of resemblance, 
or afduity at once discovered ftself , and the ou\^ m^XwjieWx^ ^wsx^^ctisous 
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nade have been with the present vegetation of our country, that of the 
niocene teiliaries of Euroi>e, and with the living plants of China and 
Tapan. There is every reason to believe that future observations will 
nake immense additions to this flora, and satisfactory comparisons and 
generalizations will only be possible when a far more complete series of 
ts plants can be subjected to study. It is also true that as yet little 
)ther than the leaves of these plants have been collected and employed 
n the deductions made from them. From the character of the sediments 
rvhich enclose these leaves, it is quite certain that the fruit and seeds 
ire also preserved in the strata from which they were derived, but as 
hey are less conspicuous and noticeable than the leaves, they are little 
ikely to be found unless especially sought, and itwiU only be when they 
ire made the special objects of search that they will'be discovered, and 
end their important assistance in the solution of the problems which 
he leaves present. For the want of such information as these organs 
vould supply, some of the material included in the collection does not 
low admit of satisfactory classification, and the references of some of 
he leaves to the genera under which they are placed must be regarded 
IS provisional and liable to modification by farther research. Quite a 
lumber of these plants are, however, so largely represented in the col- 
ection, so well preserved, and so clearly allied to the genera and species 
rith which we are familiar, that they constitute fair material from 
rhich to infer the general characters and affinity of the flora of which 
hey form a part. In this list may be mentioned the glyptoatrohus^ of 
^hich the stems, bearing the leaves of different foims, the cones and the 
terile capitula are all present, and so closely reseml3le the specimens 
[escribed by Professor Heer from the miocene of JJurope, that they 
Qight almost be considered the originals from which his figures were 
aken. The living analogue of this plant is G, heterophyllus of China. 

The tajoodium now described is evidently a close analogue of Taxodium 
luhium of the miocene of Europe ; differing from that well-known species 
nly in the uniform rounding of the bases and summits of the leaves. 

The fossil which has been doubtfully referred to Sequoia Langsdorfii 
rould probably be regarded by foreign botanists as identical with that 
pecies, but for the reason given in the remarks upon that plant, it seems 
me quite doubtful whether it was a sequoia^ and more probable that it 
ras a taxodium allied to our deciduous cypress. 

The great fan palm (Sahal Campbellii) collected by Dr. Hayden seems 
> be a representative of Sabal major of the European tertiaries, and 
'abal palmetto of our southern States. From both these, however, it is 
istinguished by the large number of folds in^the leaves, and from S, 
lajor by its flat unkeeled petiole. The plate now given of this species 
^presents the under surface of the leaf and petiole, but the collection 
Iso contains fragments showing the upper surface; and in the coUec- 
ons of the northwestern boundary commission are si)ecimens obtained 
'om the coast near Frazer's Eiver, which exhibit in fine preservation the 
pper surface of the base of the leaf and a large portion of the petiole, 
rom these latter specimens the species was originally described in the 
ournal of the Boston Natural History Society. 

The numerous species of populu^j of which figures are now given, will 
ot fail to attract the attention of those whose interest runs in this direc- 
on. Several of them seem to be new to science, and show, for the most 
art, a gTeater affinity with the foreign poplars, P. Alba^ &c., than with 
le specimens more common on this continent, though a single one, P. 
matrix, evidently belongs to the group of which lOur balsam poplar ma^ 
e taken as the type. The little species, descxitoeOi wvA'^tc XV\^ Tsaxs;^^^ ^ * 
ytundl/bliaj presents some anomalies iniorm aiiA.^\)T;:\3LeX?3LX<^^^^<5»\s>^ 
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with most of our poplars, but its jreawM aaee to aaothw 
taiued in this collection, P. elliptieaj and one contained in the collection 
of the northwest boundary commission which I described under the 
name P. flabellnm, have induced me to class them together. Among 
living species it has a striking analogue in Popultts pruinosa now grov- 
ing in Songaria. 

The several species of platantts which the collection contains, form a 
striking and interesting portion of this group of plants, and all seem to 
be quite distinct from the fossil species hitherto described, or any now 
living. Of our American sycamores, the leaves of P. occidentalis are 
much more toothed, while those of P. raeemosa are more deeply lobed 
than any of these. P. aeeroides^ a species from the tertiaries of Europe, 
is more closely allied to our living ones than these seem to be. The 
largest and finest of those now described, (P. nohilisj) in its smoothness 
of surface, crowded and parallel nervation, departs more widely from 
the typical species of platantts than the others, and has more the appear- 
ance of a tropical plant. An extensive series of comparisons have, 
however, suggested no aflSnities closer than those with the living plata- \ 
nuSj and I have little doubt that in these leaves, of which the collectioa 
contains a large number, we have representatives of the noblest and 
most beautiful species of the genus. 

Two of the species of corylus present no characters by which they can 
be distinguished from the two now distributed over the temperate por- 
tions of our continent, (C rostrata and C. Americana^) and I have, there- 
fore, not felt justified in considering them distinct. The carya^ figured, 
seems to me clearly to belong to this genus, and to be closely allied to 
one of our living, species. The tilia also is not far removed from T. M- 
erophylkij one of our southern living species; while the negundOj sapiii- 
dusj &c., seem to be the representatives of the genera and species now 
growing near the regions from which these fossils come. 

From this flora, considering it the analogue and progenitor of that 
which now occupies our territory, we miss some important elements, and 
such as we may confidently expect will be supplied by future collectors. | 
Among the most striking of these deficiencies may be mentioned acerj 
querctcs^ magnolia, liriodendron, liquidambar, sa^safra^y &c., some of which, 
as we know, began their life upon the continent during the cretaceous 
j)eriod, and aU of them were members of the miocene flora of the Old 
World. Liquidamhar, quercuSj and magnolia occur in the pliocene beds 
of New Jersey, magnolia and quercm in the miocene strata of the Mis- 
sissippi valley; fagtis also, which is wanting in the collection, has been 
obtained from the eocene by Mr. Lesquereux. 

On comparing this flora with that of the miocene rocks of the west 
coast, we find smila^, qnercus^ saliXj oreodaphne^ a^er, and cinnamomum-- 
all of which are represented there — ^to be wanting here, while the sabal^ 
glyptostrohus and taxodium are common to the two floras, 

IJntil further collections shall be made from the plant beds of the 
upper Missouri, it is evident that the deductions from the negative 
evidence of absent genera and species must be regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory, but it is a fact not without its significance that the genus cinnamo- 
munij which was largely represented in both the cretaceous and tertiary 
deposits of the west coast, and in the eocene of the eastern portion of 
the continent, should be entirely absent from the large amount of mate- 
rial collected by Dr. Hayden.* 

*If it is true, as now seems probable, that a lar^e part of the Bellingham Bay deposits are 
•cretaceous, that would accouYit for this marked difference between the plants collected by Dr. 
Evans, Mr. GibbSf <fec., from those collected by Dr. Hayden, 
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We aare at least justified in saying that from the evidencie now before 
DLS, we must conclude that the flora of the banks of these inland lakes 
of the miocene period was that of a temperate climate, not warmer than 
that of the middle portion of our southern States, and somewhat less 
warm than that of the eastern portion of our continent duiing the eocene 
period, or the western, during the miocene age. 

The notes on some of the species contained in the collection made by 
Dr. Hayden^ Sequoia LmigsdorfiL Sahal CamphelUij Onoclea sensihUis^ &c., 
have a bearing on the general questions to which reference has been 
made in the preceding pages, but the occurrence of an oiioclea among 
these miocene plants, and a species which I cannot distinguish from the 
hving one, seems to me a fact of so much importance as to require some 
additional comments. 

The fern frond found by the Duke of Argyle in the leaf beds of the 
Island of Mull, and figured by Professor E. Forbes in the Journal of 
the Geological Society of London, f vol. vii, 1851, p. 103 ; PI. II, Figs. 
2a, 2ft,) and named by him Filioites (f) hebridicm^ is unquestionably iden- 
tical with this. The specimen from which the figures I have referred to 
were taken, seems to have puzzled Professor Forbes somewhat, for he 
doubted if it was a lern; and Professor Heer, in his reference to the 
fossil plants of the Island of Mull, (Flor. Tert. Helvet., vol. iii, p. 
314,) says: "The most remarkable species is Felicites (?) hehridicus^ a 
fern which by its nervation differs greatly from those of the continent." 
All these facts give this fossil special interest, for in addition to its rela- 
tions to its living representatives — of which we cannot but consider it 
the progenitor — it adds another to the list of plants common to the 
iniocene strata of Europe and America. 

Of these — either representative or identical species — ^the number is 
.now so great that they plainly indicate a land connection between the 
continents at that period j and since many genera, and this, with 
probably some other species, at that time common to the Old and New 
Worlds, have disappeared from Europe while they continue to flourish here, 
it would seem to follow that these were American types which had colo- 
nized Europe by migration; and that when their connection with their 
mother country was severed they were overpowered and exterminated 
by the present flora of Europe, which, as Professor Gray has shown, is 
mainly of N. Asiatic origin. 

The fact to which reference has just been made, viz : the occurrence 
of Onoclea semibilis on the Island of Mull, off the west coast of Scot- 
land, while it has not been found in the tertiary beds of other parts of 
Europe, is indicative — so far as it goes — not only of an American con- 
nection during the miocene period, but of an American origin for that 
species; and so by inference of the other genera and species common to 
the two continents during that epoch. 

If this inference should be confirmed by future observations, we 
should then see how the eocene tropical or subtropical flora of Europe 
was crowded off the stage by the temi>erate flora of the miocene 5 which 
latter, accompanying a depression of temperatui*e, had migrated from 
America, while the eocene flora retreated south and east, and is now 
represented by the living Indo- Australian flora — characterized by its 
hakew, dnyandrce, eucalypti, &c., &c., which form so conspicuous an 
element in the eocene flora of Europe. This theory would account for 
the presence of these tropical forms in the lower miocene of Europe, 
while so far as yet observed they are entirely absent from the miocene 
flora of America. In Europe a few of the eocene forms lingered behind 
in the giand exodus of that flora, and mingled \\it\i t\i^ m»Y^\>Qr£L^*ij^.*2vx^^ 
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occidental barbarians by which the country was 9f«nUL; irUle in^ 

America these which we now call Asiatic forms, it6V» Imd ^rt ex isten ce. 
That this bridge between America and Europe was in a temperate 
climate is proved by the character of the plants which passed over 
it. On referring to a terrestrial globe it will be seen that by way of 
Greenland, Iceland and the Hebrides, there are no very wide gaps 
to be spanned; but a connection by that route would carry us so 
far into the Arctic zone that none of the plants which we suppose 
to have made that journey could have withstood the cold if the 
climate had been the same as at present. We* have conclusive 
evidence, however, that it was not so, for on McKenzie's River, Disco 
Island, on Iceland and the Island of Mull, we have in the recurrence 
of parts of the very flora under consideration, proof, not only of a 
warmer climate Sbt the far north during the miocene epoch, but that a 
part of the plants which formed the miocene flora of Europe, actually 
did travel that road; at least that they visited all these localities, and, 
in the buried remains of generations which were never to see the prom- 
ised land, left us imperishable records of the reality of this migration. 
That we cannot, without further study, assign a cause for this great 
change of climate in the northern part of our continent, is no proof 
against its existence, for the facts still remain; the cause of the phe- 
nomena is simply a thing to be learned. Several possible causes might 
be mentioned, but of those which suggest themselves, the deflection of 

. the Gulf Stream seems to me the most natural, simple and best to 
account for an elevation of the temperature of Greenland, Iceland, &c. 
Whether this cause would be suflScient to account for all the phenomena 
is at least doubtful. A diminution of the land surface at the north, if 

* it could be proved, would help to solve the enigma. Probably several 
causes conspired to produce this effect, but they were apparently local, . 
or at least terrestrial, as a cosmical cause, producing a general elevation 
of temperature on the earth's surface, would have given us a tropical 
flora on the Upper Missouri, whereas we find in the miocene flora there, 
as yet, really no tropical plants. 
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